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ABOUT THE REVIEW 
by The Editor 


DITORS, above all, must be human. And if one is human then one 

can be forgiven a touch of exuberance when the journal one edits 

achieves the notable and noteworthy anniversary of the 1200th edition 
and the hundred and first year of publication. 


Not only is The Contemporary one of the few great Reviews to survive 
into a changing world, it is one of the last of the truly-independent 
publications—free of all ties, privately owned and managed. 

This is, of course, a matter of intense satisfaction to all connected with 


the Review. But more than that, # is a source of pleasure to a widely- - 


spread readership covering many nations on the globe’s surface — a 
readership that has come to regard the Review as a reliable vehicle for 
informed comment. 


Only the unromantic would be able to look back on a century of 


publication without feeling some quickening of historic interest. That the 
world of 1966 is a vastly, (even desperately), different place to that of 
{266 goes without saying. Not only in the great political and scientific 
changes which have swept mankind along, but in the sociological differences 
too, is there much food for thought. There are, in Britain, many fewer 
‘poor’. And most of those we think of as ‘poor’ are rich compared with 
the wretched waifs of the last century. But that smail remaining ‘poor’ 
section of the population are becoming increasingly difficult to “grade up” 


to the general devel of their more fortunate fellows. That this is a matter > 


of social urgency in plain; quite what we as a community are doing about 
it is less clear. Certainly politicians (understandably) tend to dwell on the 
large majority who are indeed at a much higher level of wellbeing. In the 
field of Education there is again, a change so marked in the difference 
tetween 1866 and today as to exceed the dreams of the most ambitious 
mid-Victorian reformer. But although ‘knowledge’ is available to almost 
everyone, there remains a feeling that, perhaps, we are turning out from our 
teclmicological colleges and Universities ‘‘specialists” who have imbibed 
large doses of their particular ‘course’—yet remained woefully ignorant 
of the wider world and the other philosophies. This must be deplored, The 
arrid possession of ‘knowledge’ is almost useless unless the inteHect has 
been trained to apply and evaluate: such training comes, in part, from 
consideration of other disciplines. 

In the world of The Arts, drama, music, painting—again the changes 
wrought by a century of years are remarkable, and once more one wonders 
whether such changes can necessarily be called “progress”. The days of 
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tho wealthy patron have almost góne; today, the great orchestras and stage 
companies look to the public purse end the munificience of commercial 
interests, We accept both forms of- assistance with gratitude. But the need 
for that assistance is disturbing: the implication must be that our 
Prosperous society wil not (and does not intend to) pay the irua price 
in such matters. Few there are that can look on the activities of the Ants 
Council with any glow of comfort! “Too littl too iste for too few” is * 
their watchword. In the realm of journalism the picture in 1966 is so 
_ different to that of 1866 that no true comparison can be made. But the 
radical changes are there for all to see. The Review, for example, cost 
2/6d. in 1866—~yet grave doubts attended the present proprietor’s decision 
to make it 5/- in 1965! Today all newspapers and magazines are tied to 
the race for advertising. Indeed, # is an almost unique feature of the -` 
Review that such revenue figures to but a minor degree in our finances. / 
But the tyranny of the readership competition is severe. Great national “+ 
newspapers such as tho News Chronicle disappeared, whilst still command- 
ing a readership in excess of one million copies a day (what would our 
masters of 1866 say to that?) popular periodicals such as Everybody's, 
with an equally substantial readership also closed down—together with 
such powerful publications as Picture Post. We must all share the concern 
` ot democrats for’ such departures. Today broadcasting has ousted many 
of the smaller journals—or at least, this is the explanation given for their 
: and for that matter, the closure of moat of the provincial 
theatres. But it is probably only part of the answer. The first issues of 
. Contemporary Review plainly were read and designed for, and by, the 
_ leisured, educated minority, to whom 2/6d. represented not a week's 
supply of bread for a large family, but rather two or three pleasant 
evenings’ reading. As the century wore on the appeal was directed at the 
’ ‘middie’ or ‘upper’ classes of the intefligentsia—concermned and conceming 
themselves with the events in the wider plain. That readership in itself has 
| changed; the “angry young men” and the would-be young and the trying- 


So to today. The Contemporary faces a different workd.’The churches ~ 
empty, the bingo halls fill up. Ths television companies coin mitions and 
~- the ballet compenies go bankrupt. Our national theatre has been secured 
by destroying two excellent individual companies, our national press and 
periodicals contract. Is this a matter af concem? Centainly. Is it a matter 
for alarm? Of course. But not dismay. The situation today can be saved 
“and can be corrected. The changes for the better that distinguish 1966 
from 1866 should be the marker-buoys for the longer, and more heroic 
voyage. They should not be the cairns and monuments to expired ambition 
and tarnished idealism. A great intellectual effort is needed nationally, and 

a fresh recognition of the eternal verities and the enduring ideals. Then, 
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When ordering books, whethe- 
from Booksellers or ` Libra- 
rians, it is a great help both 
to them and to us, as well as 


to Authors and Publishers, if 


you inform them of the month 


in which the Review or the 
Advertisement appeared in 
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when the next centenary occurs, not omy wil the Contemporary Review 
be there to see it-—for in such circumstances kt could hope to thrive, it 
will be a pleasant task mdeed to compare 2066 with 1966. 





THE CENTENARY YEAR OF THE REVIEW 


Throughout 1966 we shail be publishing a series of reprints of some of 
the notable articles carnied by us over the past contary. Some of the authors 
will include: William Ewart Gladstone, Alfred Tennyson, W. B. Yeats, 

, Huxley, and many more. 
In addition we shall carry more of our two- and three-part features on. 
the world scene. In February, we shall discuss Regionalism in Britain, 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


By G, P. Gooch 


HE first issue of this journal was published in January 1866. It has 
gie been a party organ but it has embodied what may be called the 
liberal tradition; in other words it has been just a little to the left 
of the centre, abhoring extremes on either side of the line. When it started 
the old Whig Party which differed very little from the Tories was being 
transformed into the Liberal Party under the deadership of Gladstone. 
Henceforth it moved at a quicker pace and was more fertile in initiatives 
than the Conservatives; but the party was never radical. Jt respected and 
admired the British tradition, “freedom slowly broadening down from 
precedent to precedent”, of taking two or three steps at intervals where 
some less experienced countries have moved at breathless speed towards 
the appointed goal. No drop of blood has been shed in our home land for 
over 300 years and we have all learned the lesson that reforms are the 
only preservation against revolution. 
The first Editor was Dean Alford, sometime Dean of Canterbury, who 
died in 1870 to be succeeded by Sir James Knowles, afterwards editor of 
The Nineteenth Century, who piloted the journal through the Ister ’sixties 


` and Gladstone’s first six years as Prime-Minister. In the conflict of 1870 


‘the majority of British opinion was in sympathy with Germany welcoming 
the over-throw of Napoleon III in France and the foundation of the 
German Empire. No one put less constraint on her pro-German sentiments 
than Queen Victoria. Her sympathies were reimforced by family ties. Her 
adored Albert had come from Coburg, and her daughter Victoria had been 
married to Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia and could now look 
forward in due course to bearing the proud title of German Empress.* 

Following his retirement the Review was edited for four years by one of 
the founding family—Mr. Alex Strachan, who gave way in turn to Sir 
Percy Bunting, a prominent Wesleyan. Methodists are oever radical but 
when Gladstone split his party over Home Rule in the middle eighties 
practically the whole of the nonconformist hosts supported him while the 
great majority of Anglicans including those who had hitherto voted Liberal 
now transferred thejr allegiance, thus forming the Liberal Unionist Party 
which quickly became merged in the Conservative fold. Sir Percy’s attitude 
towards the Imperialism proclaimed in the eighties and ‘nineties by Joseph 
Chamberlain, Rudyard Kipling, Curzon and Milner was one of critical 
detachment. He did not oppose operations in the Boer War but he, like 
many of his readers, felt that if the Prime Minister Lord Salisbury, who 
was no Imperialist had handled negotiations with South Africa the conflict 
might well have been avoided. 
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As the Boer War dragged on much longer chan was expected public 
opiniom in England as manifested in the by-elections showed signs of- 
change. Gladstone had been succeeded by Rosebery who at heart was 
never a Liberal, and when he resigned thé leadership of the party in 1898 
he was followed by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman who proclaimed in the 
clearest terms his dislike of the somewhat arrogant claim to superiority 
which prevailed: “Imperialism, I hate the word and I hate the thing’. — 

The election of January 1906 returned the Liberals with the Jargest 
majority ever achieved by any party before or since. A small section of 
the party, described as Liberal Imperialists accepted office in the new 
ministry and the panty marched forward in confidence to what they felt 
sure would be a fruitful term of office. Its first achievement was to grant 
autonomy to the Transvaal and Orange Free State accompanied by the 
ringing words of the Prime Minister: “‘Our task is to make those who 
hate us, love us.” The most important act of the Liberal Government was 
to limit the power of the House of Lords after it had thrown out a budget 
for the first time in history. Henceforth its power of veto on measures sent 
up from the Lower House were limited to two years, a period later reduced 
by a Labour Government to one year. Though passionately opposed by 
the Conservatives they made no effort to restore the old position vaen they 
returned to office. 

On my election to Parliament as a Liberal in January 1906 my old 


friend Sir Percy Bunting invited me to be one of the directors of the- ` 


Contemporary Review. We worked in harmony for the next five years 
and when he died after 35 years in the editorial chair I succeeded him. -~ 

Clouds had been gathering on the horizon in Europe and in 1914 the 
storm broke. In making up our old historic quarrels with France in 1904 
and with France’s ally in 1907 we had not pledged ourselves to render - 
to either military support if they were engaged in hostilities; but although 
there was no written obligation we had taken steps which led them to 


‘expect our aid in case of need for instance by moving our Mediterranean 


fleet into home waters in view of the growth of the formidable German 
navy, and France moved her ships from the North Sea to the 


* Mediterranean. Asquith always denied that we had committed ourselves 


to the support of our new friends but Lloyd George came nearer the mark 
when he described our relations as an obligation of honour. The problem 
was simplified for us when the Germans violated the neutrality of Belgium 
which we had undertaken by treaty in 1893 to defend. In addition to these 
written and unwritten obligations lay the old tgdition of the Balance of 
Power, which had been an axiom of British Policy since the days of 
Heary VIEL 

A few British journalists and publicists actively opposed the operations 
of war, but like most Liberals the Contemporary Review condined ‘itself 
to looking ahead. The issue of the struggle was scarcely in doubt when the 
United States came in and in 1917 Lord Landsdowne wha had been 
Foreign Secretary in the preceding Conservative government wrote his 
celebrated letter urging a moderate settlement after victory which The- 
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Times declined to publish and which appeared in the Daily Telegraph. 
The Contemporary Review under my editorship ‘strongly supported this 
initiative and approved equally strongly the attempts of President Wilson 
and Lloyd George during the peace discussions in 1919 to restrain the 
demands of Clemenceau, the host of the conference who could claim that 
France alone had been invaded and that her sufferings had far exceeded 
those of her allies. The will of the Old Tiger prevailed and the severity of 
the dictated treaty paved the way for a nationalist revival which found a 
leader in Hitler, several years later. 

We warmly welcomed the foundation of the League of Nations and. in 
due course of UNO. Most Englishmen and almost all Liberals welcomed 
the Weimar régime which had broken decisively with the old imperialism, 
__ and which, under the leadership of Stresemann had striven to rebuild the 
` bridges with France and England. But it was too good to last, for the 
German people, smarting under humiliation and proudly mindful of their 
glorious past, were ready for any action under any leader who could hold 
out the prospect of the restoration of the country to its former greatness 
and to breaking the fetters of Versailles. I was one of those who distrusted 
the new Führer from the start. We never. believed that he desired to 
attack us, but we fet almost certain that he sought expansion in Eastern 


» ‘When the Nazi régime was overthrown with the aid of the United States 
.~ the Liberals, myself among them, did our utmost to aid the new rulers in 
rebuilding the chattered fabrie of their politica! and eoonomic file During 
Hitler's six years of dictatorship and the six years of war I had opened 
the pages of the Contemporary Review to his Jewish and other victims 
who had fled from the anti-Semitic fanatic. This tima it was an easier task 
10 restore friendly-relations for while the responsibility for the war of 1914 
was divided the sole responsibility for the war of 1939 lay on Hitiesc’s 
shoulders. The violent anti-German sentiments of the earlier struggle were 
. not repeated in the latter and the bridges were once again rebuilt this time 
in full confidence that they would not be broken down again. Though 
` Russia had been the miliary ally of the westem powers in both wars 


there was an uneasy feeling that their communist rulers might sooner or ' 


. later extend their ambitions to weatem Europe with the resuk that it was 
generally felt in Western Germany France, England and the U.S.A. that 
we must all stand together m order to ensure the preservation of our freé 
way of life for ourselves and future generations, 

The emergence of China, confident in her vast population and resources, 
compels Russia to become and remain on friendly terms with the free 
workd. It is our plain duty and interest to develop commercial and cultural 
relations with the great Russian people for whom we entertain friendly 
sentiments. It would be wise to cease or at any rate soft-pedal the 
ideological sniping and to recognise that both Communism and free 
insftutions are too strongly entrenched to be up-rooted, China, it is widely 
felt in Engtand, should at once be admitted to UNO, and it is to be hoped 
that the United States will before long lift its ban. 
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We watched with sympathy what‘came to be called ‘the “German 
miracle” by which that gifted and industrious nation raised itself from 
the prostrate position to which it had been reduced by military defeat and 
economic stringency. We approved the larger part of Labour policy and 
particularly the two most important achievements of the Labour Govem- 
ment of 1945-50 under the wise leadership of Clement Attlee. The first 
was the completion of what is called the Welfare State, which went far to 
bridge the gulf between the haves and the have-nots. The second was the ` 
transformation of the British Empire into the British Commonwealth in 
which no state became or remained a member expect by its own will 
The moet dramatic sign of this momentous change was the withdrawal} of 
British troops from India and the handing over of sovereignty in that vast 
territory to its inhabitants as Indian nationalists had long demanded.: This . ` 
act was accompanied by similar surrender of British power in other parts 
of Asia and Africa. Since that period no one in any part in the world bas , 
the right to describe us as imperialists or colonialists. 
The Fortnightly Review, which was founded in 1864 by Anthony- 
Trollope with G. H. Lewes as editor, ceased publication in 1954 and was 
incorporated with the Contemporary. After editing this journal for 49. 
years I handed over control to Deryck Abeli, a specialist in economics 
and finance and author of books on the Channel tunnel and the History 
of Tariffs. He was eminently fitted for the post and wo all looked forward 
to a long and happy editorship. It was a tragedy that he was cut off at the 
height of his powers when he was 46 years old. His successor Dominic. 
Le Foe has grasped the rudder firmly in his hands, Amold de Montmorency 
continues his work as editor of the Literary Supplement. Shortly before 
Abel's sudden death Professor Butterfield and Sir Denis Brogan, both of = - 
whom have distinguished themselves in the field of history and diplomacy, ` 
consented to act as editorial advisers and my name continues to appear 
as consulting editor, There is every prospect that this journal with which 
T have been connected for 60 years will continue its useful work. ‘ 
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- FORUM FEATURE 


CONFLICT. IN THE MODERN WORLD 


by Anthony Harrigan 


NSOFAR as intensity is concerned, the conflicts of our time are not 
greater than those of past centuries. For pure fury, the religious wars of 
-Europe, the struggle between the Franks and the Saracens, or between the 
Trish and the English in Oliver Cromvwell’s time, were no-less severe than, 
the struggles of today. But the conflicts of our time are much greater in 
extent. Today, conflicts are taking place in a world-wide arena, and are 
closely related. The major powers conduct open or secret war operations in 
the most remote regions of the globe. Chinese agents are in Tanzania and 
Cuba as well as in Nepal and Albania. The United States, for its part, has 


-been compelled to intervene in struggles in Guatemala and South Vietnam, 


> to give two examples. And in this present time there is no place to hide, no 


\ 


retreat to which civilised men may move to gain respite from the terrors of 
‘the age. One has no. choice but to learn to live with protracted conflict. 
Indeed it is remarkable what man can endure or accept. We already have 


` learned to live with the atomic bomb. When World War II ended in 


Hiroshima’s fiery mushroom cloud, the scientists who worked on the first 
atomic bomb thought man could not co-exist with this terrible new weapon. 


‘They thought that control measures for the atomic era had to be agreed 


. upon almost immediately or disaster would result. But controls have not 


been agreed upon, and the man in the street is increasingly unconcerned 


‘ about the existence of nuclear weaponry. Indeed the likelihood now is that 


` 


/ 


atomic arms will spread beyond the present group of nations equipped with 
them and soon will be found in the arsenal of countries in the second rank 
of powers. The years of the atomic age have gone by, one by one, and the 


nations of the world have not become distraught or lost their nerve because 


of the tremendous new power unleashed on this planet. 

Who would have ventured to predict 30 years ago that the United States 
would learn to live with guerrilla wars or would come to face up to an 
_uriconventional war challenge even more severe than that which faced 
“imperial Britain in the late 19th century? A generation ago, Americans 
thought of warfare in terms of short, conclusive struggles. Now the U.S. 
public, or a large portion of it, seems adjusted to the idea of extended 
conflict in distant areas where men of European origin find it extremely 
difficult to live and to fight. The fact is that we have encountered extra- 
_otdinary change in recent years, and we have. adjusted. to: the altered 
T realities of our world. 
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Mankind is marvellously resourceful and adaptable. Humanity’ can exist 
under the most arduous conditions, psychological as well as physical. Men 
can live in the midst of insecurity, though they prefer a secure and stable _ 
environment. Indeed it sometimes seems that insecurity and stress bring out 
the best in mankind. Harlow Shapley, the Harvard astronomer, recently 
took note of the astonishing productivity of the World War II period. The 
usual assumption is that war brings creativity to a halt and that conflict ig 
synonymous with individual and national waste. However, the historical 
record shows that scientific progress of our era has been spawned in the 
midst of the struggle and horror of two world wars. 

Historians of the future undoubtedly will ponder the meaning of these 50 
years past, since the beginning of World War I in the Balkans. The human 
cost of these years has been terrible. The principal European countries lost 
almost an entire generation in the battles on the Western and Eastern fronts. - 
The loss of values‘also was colossal in this period, with the brutalisation of 
communism and naziism emerging from the nightmare of World War I and 
its aftermath. Terror and torture, physical ruin and moral degradation were ` 
by-products of the two great civil wars of the West. Yet, at the same time, 
vast new areas of knowledge—in physics, chemistry and the various fields 
of engineering—were opened up as a result of competition on the battle- 
fields of land, sky and sea. Had this century been free of war, what would. . 
have been the pace of scientific development? This is an interesting question 
that is important to understanding the processes of modern history. It is 
possible to argue that, without war, the 20th century world would not be 
greatly unlike the 19th century world. Who would have developed the jet 
aircraft, let alone the wonders of atomic power, if there had not been a ` 
terrible emergency to justify almost unlimited expenditure of money and 
scientific manpower? 

No one but a madman loves the death and destruction that comes with 
war. The good soldier often is the most eloquent advocate of a peaceful 
world. But when the virtues of peace arè proclaimed, the objective observer 


- of his times would be false to truth if he did not attempt to asses what has 


been produced in the crucible of human conflict. Respect for a prime ethical 
requirement—truth—makes it necessary that men examine the positive as 
well as the negative.side of struggle. Seeking positive arguments, we are led 
to conclude that had this been a non-warring world in the 20th century 
medicine would not have been improved under forced draft. Millions who 
are alive today, as a result of the new medicine, owe their lives in a sense to 
the wars of our epoch. It is hard, perhaps completely impossible, to strike a 
balance, and to calculate how many have been saved through the produc- 
tivity engendered by warfare against those who lost their lives on battle- 
fields. 


We tell ourselves in this age that the aim of the good life is to develop a 
sense of community—that only under conditions of community did our 
ancestors’ ape-like teeth regress and their skulls expand. But even such 
evidence of human growth and change needs critical scrutiny from the 
social and- moral viewpoints, for the enlarged brain case enabled humanoid 
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types to understand the value of bones and rocks as weapons of combat. 
Our teeth ceased to be fighting weapons, for better instruments of violence 


had been found by advancing early man. 


In our thinking of conflict in history, we Lavo been decidedly uncritical. 
When looking at warfare, for instance, we need a cold eye to see past the 
very real horrors and assess war’s effect on the strength of nations and 
civilisations. The American Civil War is a proper subject for study in this | 
connection. The usual attitude is that the Civil War was unrelieved tragedy, 
for it split a unified nation. But is this the whole story? America went into 
its civil war a rural nation with a comparatively small number of factories. 
It emerged from the fierce, four-year-long conflict a fully-fledged industrial 
nation that one generation later would be ready to take its place among the 
great powers on earth. It is proper to ask whether the transcontinental 


` railtoad system, for example, would have been built had there been no war 
, OO Treen Trol cig o fee ir persevere be Deut 


between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Of course, such material advances cannot be regarded as justification of 


: : „today’s large-scale wars, death and destruction cannot be easily excused by 


those whose values include respect for life. The decision to go to war has to 
arise from some tremendous national necessity. But the phenomenon of war 
—indeed all phenomena of change and conflict—needs study in an era in 
which conflict is more widespread than ever before and threatens to engulf 
the entire globe. 

The basic question arises: Will a century of conflict destroy the world, as 
many people believe, or will mankind emerge from fresh conflicts, suffering 


‘terrible losses but strengthened in unforeseen ways? In this connection, we 
~ should refine our thinking concerning the extent to which change and 
- development are necessary companions of conflict, including the forms of 


modern warfare. The enemies of the West have not failed to consider the 


- meaning of conflict for their type of society. An editorial of the People’s 


Daily of Peking, broadcast on Radio Peking June 24th, 1964, included this 
striking statement: . 

“State power is armed force and without armed force there can be no 
„state power. What is independence? Independence is armed force and 
without armed force, there can be no independence. What is freedom? 
Freedom is armed force and without armed force there can be no 
freedom. What is equality? Equality is armed force again; without 
armed force there can be no equality. State power, independence, free- 
dom and equality are won by armed force and armed force alone.” 

The Indian -and Foreign Review, commenting on Peking’s assertion, 


` pointed out that “Revolution is thus synonymous with the promotion of 


violence and chaos, conditions which Peking evidently hopes will facilitate 
the capture of power by groups drawing support from, and therefore, 
subservient to, itself’. 

In abort, the Chinese Communists have decided that the pursuit of con- 
flict is a positive good for their society. They hold that not even the loss of 
300 million of their countrymen in an atomic war would negate the value of 
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such a complete and determined commitment to violence as a way of, life 
and as a considered theory of national policy and world history. = 

Westerners cannot afford to think less thoroughly about such matters. 
After all, the West is the object on which the Chinese intend to vent their 
wrath. The peoples of the West are intended as the recipients of the 
destructive power coming out of mainland China. We are the proverbial , 


lambs for the slaughter. Thus the question arises: Must we be lambs, while ` 


the Chinese assume the role of wolves on the stage of history? The pacifists 


in our midst say that the West must buy peace at any price. They urge us to ` 
reject a, stance that contains the smallest element of provocation. But the 


dubious morality of the pacifist position should be exposed. Dr. James D. 
Dougherty of the University of Pennsylvania has done that in an eloquent 
article in Air Force Magazine (July, 1964) in which he says: 


“In my reading of the relationship between the Old Testament and the © 


New, between the Person and the State, between the natural and the 
Se ee ee gee a 

seem to me that the maintenance of a nuclear deterrent is intrinsically 
immoral, or that the law of force has been historically abrogated by’ 
the law of love .. . Some Christians that massive power 


yO 


recognise 
exists and must be managed. The mere existence of these modern ~. 


weapons is tragic but not immoral.” 
In other words, morality does not consist of flight from military challenge. 


A resort to arms has been sanctioned time and again by Christian authori- `~ 


ties, and undoubtedly will be again when conscience compels the use of . 


strength in a just cause. 


Indeed the more we explore the role of force in the world and the . 


character of conflict between nations and peoples, the closer we must 
approach to a right understanding of the nature of history. We have to 
begin by asking ourselves the question: What is history? 


+ 
é 


/ 
One of the best answers to this question has been given by Bertrand de . 


Jouvenel, writing in his monumental book On Power: Its Nature and the 
History of Its Growth, “History,” said Count de Jouvenel in 1949, “is the. 
register of the strife of authorities, Always and everywhere man takes 
possession of man to bend him to his will and to adapt him to his designs; 
so that society is seen to be a galaxy of authorities which arise, grow, and 
fight each other.” 

The truth -andéel ying hid obwarvaliod in thet dhe natural state of things 
is war. As Count de Jouvenel pointed out, “In the eyes of a man who lives 
inclusively in his own time, which may be happy chance have been a 
peaceful one, war seems but an accident; but to him» who contemplates the ` 
UE STGIBE OF Ihe, are, War preci MESE es an Seervehy DE mates: wilca 
pertain to their essence.” 

Such statements run counter to en of the conventional thinking of our 
time—an era in which One World is described not only as feasible but 
essential, Yet the evidence of life is contrary to this point of view. Basically, 
ths evidence is that in the order of nature everything dies which does not 
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-have a passion for life expressed in struggle. This truth is often suppressed 
in our time, but the lessons of history clearly illuminate-it. We know, for 
‘example, that the chief authors of civilisation have been the peoples who 
were motivated by the spirit of advance beyond their pational borders. We 
have only to examine the history of the Romans, English, Portuguese and 
, Other peoples to bear witness to this truth. It is not the inactive nations that 
` add to the world’s knowledge or culture. And the great cities that civilised 
men like to visit—London, Madrid, Rome and others—all have in common 
that they gained greatness through being the capitals of empires. 
Nations and peoples always have been divided into the pacific and the 
- . bellicose. In the past some of the pacific peoples have found it possible to 
remain outside of the sphere of international conflict. Witness the long era 
` of peace in Scandinavia in which several countries in that region have been 
able to avoid wartime commitments. Or take the case of Switzerland, 
insulated in its neutrality. 
But avoidance of commitment and conflict will be virtually impossible in 
the future as the clash sharpens between the advanced and the proletarian 
nations, the haves and the have-nots, the East and the West. Why should the 
communist powers, for instance, allow Scandinavia to sit.out another general 
war in Europe, if this should take place? Scandinavia would be a far greater 
prize for the Soviet Union than the countries of Iberia, which are lacking in 


“ - “resources and national wealth. It appears that would-be neutralists can 


remain out of the conflicts of the age only by submission that amounts to 
/ conquest. To think otherwise is to ignore the nature of the communist 
- enemy. As fo what that nature is, one may refer to the very accurate state- 
‘ment of Cziegler Istvan writing in Carib (February, 1960). He said that 
“the mythical salamander of the ancients was said to live in fire. The very 
real communist of today lives and breathes the fire of conflict. Virtually 
. every facet of his doctrine directly or indirectly molds and prepares for an 
dren har ir mending Ganflict Wes aq edsteaes allen to: the “nome 
communist”. 

The necessity of living with the fires of conflict is a new experience to 
many Westerners, though not to all, of course. The Irish went through 
hundreds of years of struggle. Americans of three generations ago knew it 
in the settlement of the West. But people forget quickly. Even the young 
people of the 1960s cannot begin to appreciate the wartime experiences of 
their fathers in the 1940s. Moreover, the terms of modern conflict are not 

always well understood. Far too many people in the West have come to 
2 ihik of contet in irris. OF an CXOange OL DAISNE: rockets, And ignor 
protracted revolutionary struggle. 

‘Col. Slavio N. Bjelapac made this point in Orbis (Fall, 1960), noting: “‘It 

-is perhaps one of the hallmarks of Western society that, basically anti- 
, pathetic toward conflict and the sacrifices that it entails, it tends to put its 
trust in ‘gimmick’ solutions which beckon as the easiest and cheapest road 
to security . . . Indeed a strange paradox pervades Western concepts of 
. peace and war. ‘The individual, who occupies the highest place in the West’s 
hierarchy of values, is singularly overlooked in the West’s strategic com- 
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putations . . . We tend to lose sight of the human factor in the strategic 
equation.” 


Tn thia Last aaiae Western, dofence depende on the degen to Whickiwe 7 


can bring our public philosophy to the point where it is in accord with the 
realities of conflict. This philosophy for our times necessarily will not ‘be 
simple, for Western man is full of contradictions and contrasts; indeed this 
is one source of his vitality and ability to deal with complex situations. 
Heari Brugmans, rector of the College of Europe, has explained this aspect | 
of Western man in this manner: 

“Western society, unlike Pharonic society, for example, is not woven 

to a uniform pattern; it is full of elements of differentiation, even of 


internal contradictions. And the great periods of Western culture were” ` 


never those of majestic balance comparable to that found in the ancient 
Egyptian civilisation: on the contrary, they were ‘full of noise and 
clamour’, conflicts and explosions.” 
In other words, ours is a restless civilisation, in deep conflict with itself on 
a number of points, of which the very idea of conflict in life is one. While 
some philosophers urge us to eschew all struggle, the West numbers among 


its intellectual ancestors the Greek philosopher Heraclitis who said that . 


“war is the mother of all things’. 

In trying to find our way through the troubles of the modern world, it is 
important that we bear in mind that man’s essential nature has not changed - 
since the time he fought wild animals at the edge of the glaciers. There have 
been many adaptions, to be sure, as man has fitted himself to altered 
conditions of life. Insofar as ideas are concerned, the merchant’s outlook has 
predominated in one era; in other eras the priest caste and monastic life 
have given their styles to human existence. Today in America it is said that 
a new type is being moulded, the so-called “organisation man” who finds 
meaning in a bureaucratic structure, whether of a corporation or a govern- 


ment service. Clearly, no single approach to life is the unique human- 
approach; the variety of modes is great, which indicates the capacity of - 


mankind to-meet challenge and overcome arduous conditions, The question 
now is what is the essential mode of life for people in the Western nations 


when they face grave danger from the aggressive East. This writer believes. 


that the present style of life, which emphasises non-combativeness, non- 
resistance and disinterest in national sovereignty, will not make possible the . 
kind of tomorrows that Western man wants. In an excess of generosity and 
social tolerance, the Western countries have allowed anarchist influences to 
spread in their midst. Witness the anti-hydrogen bomb protest marches in 
Great Britain-and the outbreaks of rioting and looting in nine large U.S. 
cities in the summer of 1964. The U.S., for example, thas found itself almost 
helpless to prevent social chaos in vast cities at home and in other cities in 


Asian territories that enjoy the military protection of American forces. In. 
order to restore order and regain a stronger position around the world, the ~ 


West needs a transformation in its style of life. In the West since the end 
of World War II, now almost 20 years past, we have looked to the infinite 
progress of man as a peaceable creature—and we have found no peace. We 
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have been enormously tolerant of disorder and lawlessness, and Various 
forms of anarchism have spread steadily. We have sought to emancipate 
néw nations and lead them into a worthy independence, and many of these 
new-states have turned to hatred of the West. 

In the West, we have thought that we were through with the combative 
age; but as Henri Brugmans wisely observed, “In history, everything 
remains to be done again”. In this statement is embedded an idea that 
shocks the sensibilities of many moderns who scorn the possibility that man 
may have to retrace his steps in history, instead of progressing onward and 
upward. Contemporary liberalism is of the view that the process of history 
is a spiral, but this isn’t necessarily true. Indeed, the bulk of evidence 
supports the contention that the round of life begins anew with each 
individual and each generation. Each man’s fight for freedom has to start at 


` the same point. A nation’s security, moreover, is never permanently won 
because the world is permanently in convulsion. The cycles of birth and 
` death are the parameters of all societies. And at each step along the path 


of life, for individuals, nations and civilisations, conflict must take place, or 


* death will-result. 


We come back therefore in this age of accentuated strife to the philosophy 
of Heraclitus of Ephesus whose central doctrine was that the life of nature 


` consisted in the conflict of opposite forces, in tension one against the other. 


We come, in truth, to a different philosophy for the West in an age of 


- sharp conflict, to a philosophy that stresses not progress in terms of a spiral 
' movement but to the idea of life as process in which the world is ever 


becoming and ceasing to be—nowhere settled being. 
The mistake of the comfortable world of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries lay in the untested assumption that the human condition was 


' bound to improve, century after century, and that the regression of Western 


civilisation was out of the question. The convulsions taking place in Africa 


„and Asia—and even in the United States of America—have provided a 


shock of recognition that the human condition remains unchanged over the 


j , centuries and is full of potential for danger; that the veneer of peace and 


public order on the societies found on this planet is very thin; that the 
expectation of peace, global unity and world law is not rooted in reality; 
that the only enduring reality on this planet is struggle and conflict. 

It is well for Westerners to see the world as a battlefield, exploding as it 
changes. Indeed we should never forget that struggle is the steady com- 
panion of change and growth in life, the inescapable parallel to the 
innovations of civilised communities and the producer of inequalities that 
stir envy,-batred and resentment. 

If post-World War “I attempts to create a stable world order have 


~ largely failed, it is because we attempt to create forms of order that ignore 


the reality of human conflict. Only by recognising the conflict basis of 
human life can the most dangerous of the struggles be contained. It is 
essential that moderns understand that the same drives that create new . 
wonders in science and engineering also produce social and political 


. confficts. 
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planning for what we wish would be-the pattern of life that we have closed 


our eyes to the realities, which must be acknowledged even though they . 


may be grim and brutal. Young adults have been persuaded by some of 
their terrified elders that it.is better to accept national destruction than to 
struggles in terms of nuclear conflict. Prominent churchmen have adopted a 
basically Hindu concept of non-violence, though Christ drove the money- 
changers from the temple in Jerusalem and though the Old Testament is an 
account of a people in permanent conflict for their faith. 

Few observers of modern life have looked at life with a coldly objective 
eye and faced up to man’s thirst for struggle. One individual who was 
unafraid to face reality was G. W. Crile who, as far back as 1915, wrote in 
his book A Mechanistic View of War, said: 

“As I reflected upon the intensive application of men to war in cold, 


rain and mud; in rivers, canals, and lakes; underground and in the air; 


and under the sea; infected with vermin, covered with scabs, adding the 
stench of his own filthy body to that of his decomposing comrades; 


hairy, begrimed, bedraggied, yet with unflagging zeal striving eagerly to 


kill his fellows; and as I felt within myself the mystical urge of the © 


sound of great cannon, I realised that war is a normal style of man.” 
Such a statement would not win for sociologist, novelist or political philo- 


sopher any of the prizes, awards or honours on which so many moderns set `- cae 


great store. But Mr. Crile’s objectivity is needed in this era when conflict is 


what we shall be compelled to face, when it is imposed upon us in the form ` 


of a guerilla war or a Berlin Wall. We must be prepared in mind and spirit 


to overcome the rigours of a brutalised world in which the softer features of ` 


civilised life have been shunted aside. For too long we have cherished myths 


of peace and community and co-existence when the reality of life is struggle. 


The truth is what must: be brought to the fore in the West, for the truth is 
our shield in a war to the death with totalitarianism of the East. In our tasks 
ahead we need to bear in mind the text from the Gospel, which says: “And 


ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make ye free.” To know the truth _ 
of man, the truth of the human condition, and the truth of conflict in the 


historical process is the ultimate protection of the threatened Western 


nations in a warring work. a: 
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PLANNING IN A DEMOCRACY: 


THE PROSPECT FOR INDIA 
D. C. Bhattachyra 


NDIA has been operating an economic plan for about fifteen years now. 
- § Only a year before that she proclaimed herself in her new Constitution 
as a “sovereign democratic republic” based on universal adult suffrage 
without any qualifications of literacy or property. In 1952 she embarked 
' upon a unique experiment in rural reconstruction based upon the willing 
participation of the rural masses. Several years later this Community 
Development scheme was linked up with a programme of building up little 
democracies in her vast rural hinterland and a complex organisation based 
on village councils, their confederations and self-governing agencies for an 
entire district has since come into existence. The impact of these newly 
evolved democratic forms on the nature and content of India’s economic 
plans deserved some study. We shall be concerned in particular with the 
handicaps which a proliferation of democratic institutions seems to create 
for économic planning, particularly in the early stages of economic develop- 
ment. This may also help us in assessing the prospects for rapid economic 
growth in India under the present institutional arrangements. 

The primary responsibility for economic planning in India rests with a 
Planning Commission, a small and compact body of experts which, in spite 
of its non-statutory character, has won a place for itself in the complex 
administrative hierarchy of India. The Planning Commission is largely an 
advisory and co-ordinating agency which leaves the task of preliminary 
formulation of suitable development projects to various other agencies, both 
inside and outside government. It has very little to do with the execution of 
the Plans, which is entrusted to the usual administrative apparatus, but it 
supervises the action of these administrative agencies by keeping a count of 
their activities and expenditures. An important pait of the plan consists of 
the investment schemes handled by private industrialists. Like the invest- 
ment schemes of public agencies, those of private industrialists are also 
sought to be co-ordinated by the Planning Commission, but, in the nature of 
the case, the amount of effective supervision over these is somewhat less 
than what is usual with publicly operated schemes. The Planning Com- 

' mission performs its work of co-ordination, not through the use of some 
esoteric formulae unintelligible to the public, but allowing full scope for 
public discussion at every stage in the formulation and analysis of a plan. 

If democracy has thus been allowed full scope, it would appear reasonable 
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to argue that India’s economic growth would proceed at as rapid a pace as 
would be acceptable to public opinion in the country. Indeed the various 
opportunities afforded to the people to participate in the decision-making 
process were intended to make them aware of the bard choices that lie 


` 


ahead and to steal them into accepting some of the hardship without which . 


foundations for future advance could not be laid. To what extent have these 
expectations been fulfilled? Has the framework of democracy been, on 
balance, a help or a hindrance to successful economic planning? 

Although in her First Five Year Plan (1951-1956) India achieved an 
annual growth rate of about 3.5 per cent, and in the Second Plan (1956- 
1961) even went a little further ahead to realise a rate of growth of nearly 
4 per cent, her showing in the Third Plan (1961-1966) has not been as 
favourable. These rates of growth in national product or incomes have to be 
considered against the background of an unceasing growth of population. 
In recent years India’s income growth rate has barely kept pace with the 
growth of population. It was the intention of the planners that national 
income should grow at about 6 per cent per annum, so that the population, 
growing at over 2 per cent per annum, could yet have a fair margin to enjoy 
a rise in its standard of living. This could mean a doubling of the existing 
standards of living of the people in about twenty-five years’ time. The 


indications are not too favourable for the realisation of these goals. If India - 


cannot quickly escape the shackles which mass poverty and illiteracy impose 
upon her at the momeat, will she be able to enjoy for long the luxury of a 
democracy? Will the present rates of improvement, at about 1 to 14 per 
cent in per capita output per annum, leave the people happy to conform to 
the rules of the game as played in a democracy, or will it be necessary for 
them to seek a release for the tensions being built up inside the system by 
extra-constitutional, non-democratic means? 


Many of the factors which have led to the present situation regarding 5 


India’s plan-guided democracy can certainly be traced to the limitations 
imposed by the democratic process itself. From a purely technical point of 
view the Indian plans have been marvellous documents. They have been 
examined and re-examined over and over again by both Indian and foreign 
specialists and no inconsistency was appareatly detected in their 


The structure of the plans has always been in broad conformity with the 


ee ee ee ee eee 
majority of them. But from the very beginning the Planning Commission in 
India has had to operate in a milieu where social, political and administra- 
tive constraints have conspired to prevent the smooth working out of any of 
the plans so carefully drawn up. Many of these constraints probably inhere 
in the nature of democratic government as such, particularly in a social 


setting where some of the conditions for the effective working of democratic 


government are conspicuous by their absence. 
One of the principles which the Planning Commission has always stressed 


in its documents relates to the rural sector being the source of primary | 


saving for the expansion and diversification of the secondary and tertiary 
sectors. It was anticipated that suitable schemes of land reform would 
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increase rural productivity and it would not be difficult to siphon off some 
of the benefits of this additional productivity towards the growing secondary 
and tertiary sectors. In the past fifteen years certain almost revolutionary 


. land reform measures have been carried through and agricultural production 


has considerably gone up, aided by these and other measures. The increased 
prosperity of the peasants, the vast majority of them being in the main 
subsistence farmers, has failed to produce anything like a feed-back effect 


`. upon the system, although the per capita availability of foodgrains and 


several other agricultural products has no doubt improved over the country- 
side as a whole. 

Confronted with such a situation the Planning Commission has given 
considerable attention in recent years to the question of introducing new 
forms of farming organisation, such as co-operative farms, which will hot 
only contribute further towards productivity, but will also help with the 
emergence of larger marketable surpluses. But in their attempt to work out 
this policy the administrative organs of government have generally failed 
for reasons not difficult to understand. No element in the rural areas is 
likely to be particularly eager to give up whatever economic status it 
possesses, a status which is almost'a direct function of the amount of land 
owned by a particular family. It is extremely difficult for a democratic 
government to persuade its election agents in the villages to engage in 
propaganda for their own liquidation, for these agents know too well that 


“it is their superior economic status that in a way confers on them the 


privilege of leading village opinion. This makes it rather unlikely that 
governments can ever win over the bulk of the peasantry to 
their reasoned views on the subject. 

Just as land reforms have thus created new vested interests opposing 
further desirable changes in land relations and land management, the system 
of local government, ordinarily regarded as the very essence of democracy, 
has also put some barriers in the way of progress. From the very beginning 
the Planning Commission has sought to associate these local agencies with 
the task of drawing up plans for the future, but the implications of such 
planning have never been made quite clear. In many instances, therefore, 
the local plans have come out as littl more than a catalogue of the area’s 
aspirations for the future, and no indications of the sacrifices that local 
leadership is able to impose on the people have been made available in such 
plans, The administrative agencies have at times found it difficult to deny 
to an area some of the amenities which it has thus wanted for itself, while 
they have avoided unpleasantness by not insisting that the area should 
change its patterns of work and saving at the same time. In planning for 
economic development, however, the unpleasant tasks cannot be long 
deferred and the sweet reasonableness of democratic governments may thus 
be a poor substitute for more authoritarian pressures exercised by govern- 
meats of a different complexion. 

The same sort of difficulty has arisen in the Government’s relation with 
organised labour. The benefits flowing from increased industrial productivity 
have had to be shared with the organised working class to a considerable 
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extent, instead of being made available to enterprised for further investment. 
Even when this has not taken the form of higher wages, other amenities such 
as social security payments, cheap grain allowances, etc., have generally 
enabled the industrial workers to appropriate a fair share of the industrial 
product, with the result that the gap between productivity and wages, which 
has been the source of capital formation in all cases of economic develop- 
ment, has not been allowed to grow larger in India. The democratic pressure 
constantly exercised by the national labour organisations has left the 
Planning Commission with only a very limited degree of freedom in this 
respect. It is difficult to see how, within a democratic framework, labour can 


be denied an access to what it regards its own fair share of the product, ` 


unless labour voluntarily agrees to leave its own share invested once again 
in the so-called “capitalistic” sector of the economy. The appropriate 
organisational forms for this do not appear to have been yet devised. . 

The Government’s relation with the leaders of private industry has been’ ` 
characterised by a vacillation, largely because of the necessity of convincing ' 
the electorate that the leadership of the economy belongs to the Goyern- ° 
ment and not to the industrial overlords. Considerations of organisational 
efficiency have suffered in this process. Even when the superiority of private 
management in certain types of economic activity has been 
Government has probably shrunk from acting according to this finding for 
fear of offending public opinion. Democracy in India has probably been too ` 
insistent from the very beginning on curbing down industrial leadership. 
Instead of trying to appropriate some of the fruits of such leadership by 
taxation and other means it has attempted to transfer that leddership to a 
bureaucracy functioning within the strict limits imposed by a parliamentary. 
form of government. The traditions of private entrepreneurship which India 
was able to build up even under the inhibitions of British rule are now 
being cast off as valueless although nothing of comparable efficiency has 
been put up in its place. 

Not that private entrepreneurs are always chafing at the restrictions 
imposed on them by the Government. It is probably the new entrant who is 
stifled by the various regulations and restrictions rather than the established - 
industrialist who is at least favoured by a steadily enlarging demand for his `` 
product engendered by the planning process itself. The person who wants 
to introduce a new product or a new process is, however, considerably 
handicapped because he has to convince one or another Government depart- 
ment as to what his plans would really amount to when developed in full, 
and this is not an easy task for a really creative industrialist who has very 
often to grope his way towards his final achievement. The existing system of 
democratised planning is unlikely to be thwarted by the industrialist who is 
already in a position to reap benefits from the pattern of demand brought 
about by the planners. But there can be little doubt that those who may be 
thinking of producing ahead of demand and creating new demands by their 
own efforts will find themselves excluded from the operations of the present 
system, a emo ere 
growth will suffer. 
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We may now try to gather together the different strands in our argument. 
What we have tried to establish is that a system of economic planning in a 
backward economy gets deflected from its strictly economic objectives by 
the various pressures and constraints set up by public opinion, so that the 
more responsive the system of government is, the greater is the likelihood 
that plan objectives will not be fulfilled. Totalitarian governments score 
over democracies in this respect because they can pursue their economic 
objectives with undivided zeal and can ignore public opinion altogether, or 
at least use a significant proportion of resources just to mould public opinion 
im favour of measures on which they have set their hearts. This is not really 
an argument in favour of totalitarian rule itself, but it at least indicates that 
a‘democracy cannot simply set up a number of economic objectives for 
: itself and completely ignore the task of educating public opinion in favour 
of such objectives. Somehow totalitarian governments seem to be better able 
to convince the public of the rightness of their goals while, in theory, 
democratic governments ought to be better attuned to the opinion of their 
own people. ° 

For India democracy represents a certain valued way of organising her 
public Fife. Yet so long as rates of growth remain as low as they have been 
in recent years the danger cannot be ignored that the democratic structure 
may be swept away by more elemental forces over which no form of control 
' may be found effective. Slow economic growth of necessity implies that 
certain classes and groups cannot participate in this growth at all. In a 
country like India these classes may be identified as landless labourers in the 
rural areas and their counterparts, the floating unemployed in the cities. In 
spite of the economic plans, their numbers have been on the increase. They 
are even expected to grow in the forthcoming period, because the creation 
of job opportunities is too slow compared with the growth of the labour 
force. It is these classes, who remain outside the pale of the economic system 
for quite long periods at a stretch, to whom any form of change may have 
irresistible appeals. To these classes we have to add, in India, the lower 
middle classes who, after having received some form of a literary education, 
find themselves unwanted in modern industry and commerce with their 
. different skill requirements altogether. Having had a smattering of educa- 
tion, and being fully awakened to the possibilities of attaining a higher 
` status, these people naturally fall a prey to the lures of a system where 
“merit” is supposed to carry a reward in every case. Thus, what a demo- 
i. cratic process of planning cannot accomplish may have to be attempted by 
an altogether different form of experiment if the present system gives way 
. to the clamours of those who want a better substitute for this “inept” fora 
of planning. Whatever may be the future course of events, it has to be 
recognised in all fairness that the wrong does not lie with the form of 
planning as such, but with the conditions, largely political, created by the 
existence of democracy itself. If democracy is thrown out, some of the 
economic objectives will almost certainly be easier of achievement, but 
whether on the whole the sacrifices involved will be less is, to say the least, 
doubtful. 
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Norman Bentwich 


Y wife and I have recently been for a first tour in Iran. The 

country, which before the world war we knew as Persia, is now 

renamed Iran, though its national language is still Persian. The new 
name, another form of “Aryan”, marks the pride in antiquity of the people 
who were one of the founders of the Indo-European civilisation, many 
centuries older'than the culture of the herdsmen from the region of Fars. 
Those Persians established the first world empire over central and western 
Asia and Egypt, and held it together for two hundred years. The Greeks, 
who resisted successfully the attempts of Darius and Xerxes to extend their 
rule over the free cities of Hellas, gave the name of the region to the whole 
country. Persia it remained till our own day, when the science of archaeology 
is cultivated everywhere and reveals civilisations which had disappeared 
from knowledge. 

Tran is still happily off the highways of tourism, although Teheran is one 
of the main air-functions between Europe and America, and India and the 
Far East. The temptation grows to break the long flight and have a few 
days seeing the scenic and man-made beauties of the historic country. The 
hurried visitor must see Teheran, Isfahan and Shiraz, and the stupendous 
ruins of the buried capitals of Cyrus and Darius at Persepolis and Passagard, ' 
and perhaps the Caspian shore. He will get some idea of the snow-mountain 
ranges which frame the chief towns, of the vast plateaux, the salt desert, the 
lush vegetation, the paddy-fields and tea plantations round the largest inland 
sea. He will take in something of the beauty of the mosques and the 
gardens, which have been the joy of the Persian people through the ages. 
Yet to get some idea of the modern life and the transformation of agricul- 
ture from the two-thousand-year-old tradition to the machine age, and the 
economic revolution of the nationalised oil enterprise, which is Iran's main 
source of revenue, the traveller must either be a delegate to one of the 
international conferences which are multiplied in Iran, or have some contact 


with Iranians of leading, with the help, perhaps, of the British Council or 


During the three weeks of April that we were there, two high-powered 
conferences were held, and brought a galaxy of the intémational stars from 
England and other countries, The first was the Annual Meeting of CENTO, 
the forward-looking organisation of Iran and Turkey, with the backing of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, for defence and for mutual aid, 
and also for scientific developments such as telecommunication. From 
England came the Foreign Secretary, Michael Stewart and Sir Herbert 


Caccia, then the Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, on his 
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last stage of duty, niare expert udvisere The Shall uissided-at 
the opening session, which was held in one of his palaces, and to judge by 
the press reports, the proceedings were in every way august. The second 
was an international conference on Management in Developing States. That 
inaugurated a Management Year in Iran, which the Shah had initiated. The 
delegation from England included Lord Robbins, Lord Shawcross, Sir 
- Peter Runge, President of the Federation of British Industries, and Professor 
Wiseman, who is one of the mobile and ubiquitous experts in public 
administration. The speeches of the eminent visitors were necessarily 
generalised. What matters, however, for the Iranian men of affairs and 
professors is the meeting of minds in private. The conference was held at 
Teheran in the Royal Hilton Hotel, which rivals in size any of the Shah’s 
: palaces, and is generously equipped for such gatherings, and well away from 
the noise and hustle of the town. 

Between the two conferences a serious attempt on the life of the Shah 
had been made in his working palace, and foiled. The confusion and chaos 
which would have followed, had be not been preserved by a faithful 
bodyguard, was unthinkable. By all accounts he ‘is the dynamic leader, as 
well as the father and ruler of his people, the benevolent autocrat; and there 
is nobody to take his place. 
` One form of his progressive planning is the encouragement to establish 
new universities. Before his reign the single university in the vast country 
was at Teheran, which included medical and law schools, as well as faculties 
of arts and science. Now Iran has a septet of universities. A second one in 
Teheran, the National University, is a private enterprise supported by 
American foundations. The other new creations are at Tabriz, in the north- 
west, the second largest city, at Isfahan and Shiraz in the south, at Meshed 
in the north-east, and at Ahwaz in the centre. All of them have schools of 
medicine; for the education of doctors and officers of health is one of the 
primary needs. American universities and foundations are generous towards 
the academic development, contributing teams of teachers as well as money. 
Some of the Iranians are inclined to think that their support is excessive, 
involving, as it sometimes does, acceptance of American systems. The 
struggle for independence may be healthy. What is less open to question is 
the benefit of the constant visits which Iranian teachers of all kinds -are 
enabled to make to western universities and scientific institutions. The 
competition of the Western Powers to help in the development of Iran has 
that solid advantage. 

The demand for courses in English Language and Literature, both in and 
outside the universities, is steadily growing. The British Council does its 
best to supplement the provision of Iran agencies, and French institutes 
, Strive to keep up and encourage the French tradition A less welcome 
influence from the west is the film and the cinema, particularly in its 
American variety. Of course, that is not an importation peculiar to Iran in 
the Middle East. But it seems more glaring and disastrous when it is planted 
“in the cities famous for their beauty, such as Isfahan and Shiraz. The central 
avenue of Isfahan, with its running water, its flower gardens, its plane trees 
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and -its historic buildings, is today hopelessly disfigured by horrid hoardings 
of advertisements of sensational films and by vulgar cinema theatres, and 
by row on row of neon lighting. Nothing is safe from this commercial 
exploitation. On our visit we read again Professor Browne’s—of Cambridge 

—“A Year Among the Persians”—published at the end of the last century. 
‘We were aghast at the “progress”, which casy communications from the. 
west have introduced. 


One curse of the modern city, the many-storied blocks of concrete and ' 
glass, has so far made little inroad in the spacious modern avenues, which - 


have been constructed under the present Shah. In Teheran indeed the head- 


quarters offices of the nationalised oil industry, and one or two other inter- - 


national enterprises, have erected their ziggurats of today. But the other 
towns are so far free. And in Teheran the embassies of the Great Powers, 
with their lovely spacious gardens in the midst of the town, are a reminder 


of the gracious and generous living in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- - 


turies. An unexpected feature of the streets of Teheran are the red double- 


decker buses made in England. They differ from their London prototype - 


only by carrying no advertisements. 

It is a happy relic of a simpler age that, after the present ruling line, the 
Shah and his father, the most popular subjects for monuments and for the 
naming of streets, are the famous poets of mediaeval times, Hafiz and Saidi, 
both children of Shiraz, Firdowi and Omar Khayam. A mediaeval philo- 
sopher, also, is the patron saint, as it were, of one of the former capitals, 


Hamadan. He is Avicenna, known locally as Abou-Ali. Hamadan was the’ 


place of his burial and not of his birth, which was Bokhara, now outside the 
realm. To his mausoleum, a recent foundation of the Shah, is attached a, 


“ 
” 


philosophical and literary library and reading-room for the use of the town. | 


We noted also the name of Anatole France on a street by the university of 
Teheran, a graceful tribute to a foreign man-of-letters. 

In the same town of Hamadan, which is an important centre of the carpet 
industry—next to oil production the most important of Iran’s exports—it 
was sad to watch young childen before their teens sitting at the looms with 
their mothers and tying the knots. They looked healthy and happy enough, | 
and child iabour is legally prohibited. But the custom of this form of chid- 
labour is stronger than the law. 

Ths piman vocation’ of lea e anie and the: wrest soa ot 


the population are small peasants, often serfs of the big landlords. . 


Agrarian reform, to turn them into owners, is the most necessary step to 
progress of the country and the betterment of their conditions, The Shah has 
set an example by giving up some of his estates for the peasants; and in the 
northern part of the country progress is being made with the breaking-up of 
the big estates. But in the southern areas, particularly, the implementation 
of the law is said to be slow. Irrigation projects on a large scale are being 
undertaken in different parts of the country. The abundance of water, 
which has been allowed to run to waste, is prodigious. Now at last dams and 
sorge lakre and Aporo eee satione are Deg Gdl 00-a large scai - 
with the help of engineers from many countries. 
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An unexpected source, of help is the small nation of Israel, which is itself 
developing the resources of a backward and neglected country. The essen- 
tial problem of Iranian agriculture is the same as that of Israel, the finding 
and using of hitherto unexploited underground water-tables. The ancient 
Persians and the modern Iranians have preserved skilfully a technique of 


„making ‘‘kanats”, underground channels, But their traditional practices are 


altogether inadequate for modern productivity. Israel can supply expert 
geologists, among other brains; and she sends to Iran teams of agricultural 
- engineers trained to use modern machinery and with the necessary instru- 
ments, The Israelis were invited in the first place to prepare a compre- 
hensive hydro-logical project for the country, and now a few Israel teams 
are showing the peasants how to introduce mechanised ‘cultivation. 
Tran’s relations to Israel are the friendliest. She is the one Moslem State 
‘which has refused to join in Nasser’s boycott of intercourse with the Jewish 
` State, and positively uses the scientific help which Israel can offer. Iranians 


Eaa fae a pedal alind Aas and in their long 2,500-year history 


have time and again achieved complete independence from Arab rule. That 
has made them sympathetic to Israel, which has asserted her independence. 
“Aad throughout the history of Iran since the decree of Cyrus, the creator 


, ‘of the Persian Empire, encouraging Jews to return to Jerusalem, she has 


`- been tolerant with the religious minorities. When the effort to raise the 


standard of living of the peasant population has been carried out, Iran, 
which now derives an assured revenue from her principal natural resource 


` -of oil, will be able to do more for the education of the people, and to resume 
` her place as a centre of civilisation in the Middle East. God, it is said, made 


‘geography but once, and Iran is the country where through the ages the 
races and the religions have met. It is also a country which for centuries 
attained a grace and elegance of life that are still a model. 
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BALKANS NEW LOOK 


Thomas Anthem 


ERIOUS students of international affairs, viewing the world scene 
today, will find a touch of irony in the fact that whilst the Great Powers 
ir one way or another are involved in actual strife and disputes. 
throughout their territories or abroad, the Balkans, once the “Cockpit of 
Europe” and the focal point of so much rivalry among the major Powers, is 
set on a course of peaceful co-existence and trade co-operation such as has: 
not been experienced during the past half century. This happy development, 


„contributing in an important way to world peace, has been marked by an 


encouraging degree of acceleration in the past two years, and has been 
assisted no doubt by a more accommodating spirit in the relations between 
Russia, on the one hand, and the United States, Britain and France on the 
other. The improvement in the political sphere has, as in the case of the 
Balkans, been prompted by stern economic realities and appreciation of 
the truth that in the matter of trade the world is one and indivisible. In the 
Soviet Union, from the evidence of the official Communist papers, a 


significant change is taking place in the official outlook with regard to 


Capitalism and the profit motive. One factor which has influenced the 
situation is public dissatisfaction over the shoddy quality of consumer goods. 
On the political side, the changed and changing attitude of the Balkan 
satellites to “Big Father Russia”, to use a name common in Czarist days, 
has not been without repercussions at the Kremlin, and although Russia 


may still have a strong hold on the Communist States of South-Eastern . ' 


Europe, it is already obvious that she no longer dominates with the same- 
certitude or self-assurance, The independent course taken by Yugoslavia, 
not altered by Tito’s 12-day visit to Moscow; the Hungarian Revolt, which 
might well have succeeded but for the Anglo-French Suez adventure; 

Rumania’s bold bid for national independence, and Albania’s defection and 
re-alignment with China—all these events make a sequence in the evolving 
new pattern of the Balkans. Even Bulgaria, the staunchest and most faithful 
ally of Russia, has become infected with the common Balkans’ desire for 
more freedom in trade and communications. The visit of President Tito to 
Sofia in the autumn—relations have been extremely cool since Belgrade’s 
break with the Cominform in 1948—followed by that of Mr. George 
Thomson, British Minister of Affairs for Foreign Affairs, after a long 
separation between Bulgaria and the United Kingdom, pave the way for a 
better political understanding. The Bulgarians, who, like the Russians, are 
putting their State industries on a ‘‘profit motive” basis, have placed large 
orders for machinery with British firms, and Britain has entered into trade 
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agreements for the import of Bulgarian produce, such as'fruit. Not the least 
interesting aspect of the eager Bulgar stretching out for western contacts, 
considering the former attitude of containment and “hush-hush” behind 
the national frontiers, is the Government’s obvious determination to develop 
the Black Sea holiday resorts, and the desire to attract more visitors from 
England in the coming years. The aim, of course, is to gain more hard 
currency, and this cannot be achieved by reserving the resorts solely for 
tourists from Soviet bloc countries. The Sofia-Athens accord has not been 
without the exercise of much patience and the willingness to compromise 
on the part of Greece, the only democracy and kingdom in the midst of a 
veritable sea of Communist States in the region. For a long time it seemed 
that no part of the 45,000,000 dollars of reparations granted to Greece 
against Bulgaria under the Paris Peace Treaty would ever be paid, as 
Greece met every request by her former implacable enemy for the restora- 
tion of normal relations with the “prerequisite condition” that the repara- 
tions issue must be settled. Finally, agreement was reached on the basis of 
a considerably reduced figure, on relatively easy terms, a good deal of the 
reparations payment to be made in kind. A pleasing feature of the mutual 
exchanges has been the inauguration of the railway link between Athens 


-- and Sofia on the frontier near Koula, where an appropriate ceremony was 


held to mark the event. If Bulgaria can keep in check her recurrent terri- 
torial ambition for “an opening on the AEgean”, then the “new deel” 
could prove very profitable to both sides. As in the case of Yugoslavia, with 
which country Greece is on good terms, new agreements having been 
entered upon for the development of trade and tourism, Bulgaria will enjoy 
full facilities at the great port of Salonika, where an annual total of 600,000 
tons of goods destined for Comecon countries will be handled. 
_ Whilst the Greco-Bulgar rapprochement may be regarded as the most 
` significant political move for peace in the Balkans, hardly less important has 
been the determined line taken by Rumania for national independence, with 
emphasis on her economy. Once the “milch cow” for the supply 
of oil to Russia—oil is the main hard currency earner, and production has 
economic policy by resisting Comecon’s initial attempts to get her to play 
the part of primary producer, and thus promote the integration of Eastern 
European economies, Like Greece, mainly agricultural and struggling to 
raise the poor standard of living of her people, Rumania is striving to make 
industry match the scope of farming, and indeed output has already reached 
a prodigious 14.4 per cent—the highest in Europe. Hard currency is the 
crucial problem for the country, and though 60 per cent of the trade has 
hitherto been with Soviet bloc states, with inconvertible currencies and 
products largely competitive, trade with the west is growing rapidly. 
Substantial orders for machinery and factory equipment have been placed in 
the United Kingdom, Germany and France. There is a Five-Year Plan, but 
the profit incentives, consumer concern, and modern ideas of 
which are beginning to impress the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and now 
Bulgaria, strangely enough find no echo in Rumania. 
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But with her sights set firmly on economic prosperity and a larger 
measure of trade with tho West, Rumania, apparently without any notice- 
able pressure from Moscow, has shown some initiative recently in another 
direction which, the Government at Bucharest believe, would make for “a - 
climate of friendly co-operation in this once storm-ridden part of Europe”: 
a nuclear-free zone, stretching from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. This 
eight-year old proposal, naturally backed by Russia, but never evoking 
much enthusiasm at Athens—the Greek reply has always been that, as a 

member of NATO Greece could not threaten any of her Balkan neighbours 
—was the subject of discussion between Tito and the Bulgarian Premier, 
Mr.Todor Zhivkov, at their meeting in Sofia, and was subsequently pro- 
jected by the Rumanian Foreign Minister before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. The plea of Mr. Corneliu Manescu, however, that “the 
positive elements which have emerged in inter-Balkan relations in the last ~ 
years illustrate the possibilities of a treaty on the transformation of the 
Balkans into a zone of peace’’. got little beyond a polite hearing. The 
inference was ‘that, whilst the western nations would give their blessing to 
the fullest co-operation between the Balkan states, they could hardly be 
expected to do as President Tito advisd his countrymen to do on returning 
from his 12-day visit to the Soviet Union: “Trust Russia.” All his doubts 
about the U.S.S.R. had disappeared, he said, and Yugoslavia would link 
with Russia in “ʻa future of mutual co-operation”. The West may be excused 
for having reservations on the matter. Earlier in 1965, General L. Lemnitzer, 
Supreme NATO Commander in Europe, had told Greek reporters in Paris 
that he felt “considerable anxiety” that Bulgaria maintained, in readiness, ' 
at least ten divisions. Greece, keen to trade to the utmost with her Com- 


munist neighbours, is nevertheless obliged to allocate a large part of her . 


Budget to military defence; her territory has been invaded four times by 
the Bulgarians in the past sixty years. Moreover, U.S. military leaders 
consider that Soviet air facilities in the Balkan satellite states aro a threat to 


vital western defence positions. In any reasonable analysis, the Balkan ... - 


nations may co-operate and trade to their hearts’ desire without a “nuclear- 
free zone”, drawn according to Russian conceptions. k 
Among tho Balkan Communist states in which the West is especially 
interested, and for which much sympathy bas been felt since the abortive 
uprising of 1956, is Hungary. But for the ill-starred Anglo-French assault 
on Egypt, which practically coincided with that valiant attempt to regain 
her freedom, Hungary might today have been a free nation, like Greece. 
Provided gratuitously with what they regarded as a blatant example of 
aggression, the Russians, who most probably would have long hesitated to 
incur further international opprobrium, rolled their tanks into Budapest 
with gay abandon to crush what had every hope of proving a victory for 
democracy. A great opportunity was lost, but it would seem that the 
bravery and sacrifice of the Hungarian people has not been without fruitful 
effects. Moscow had seen the red light, and shortly after the revolt, there 
were clear signs of a liberalising policy on the part of the Kadar Govern- 
ment, culminating, towards the end of 1962, in an amnesty for several 
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hundred political prisoners. This was stated to have followed a secret deal 
with the United States, and in return America agreed to persuade her allies 
to drop their demand for a United Nations demand for an inquiry into 
conditions in Hungary. Events in the-Balkans in the past few years, notably 
the defection of Albania, which dramatically switched her idealogical 
allegiance from Moscow to Pekin, has induced the Kremlin to avoid 
interference in the further liberalisation of Hungarian internal affairs. The 
most recent development has been the frank statement of Mr. Janos Kadar, 
the Communist leader, who, having stepped down as Premier to devote 
himself to party work, declared at the opening ceremony of a new steel 
rolling mill at Dunaujvaros, that Hungary wanted “better relations and 
more extensive co-operation with western European countries”. He added 
that relations with Austria, France and Britain had already improved, but 
reminded the West that Hungary was a Socialist State, and would always 
remain one. More trade for the United Kingdom is on the way. In con- 
junction with Interag, of Hungary, a second order for insecticide processing 
plant, worth £20,000, has been placed with the Sturtevant Engineering 


. Coy, London. 


One of the most surprising and interesting features of the new emerging 
economic and political pattern in the Balkans is the approach by Albania, 
_ one of the smallest states in Europe, and still officially at war with Greece, 
for normalisation of relations with the nation whose courageous army 
defeated the Italian invaders on her soil. Since the severance of the Soviet 
stranglehold on her ports, her defences, and her conomy, which poised a 
serious threat to the balance of power in the Mediterranean and to Balkans 
peace, and her strange alignment with distant China, Albania has felt 
berself estranged from ber Communist neighbours in the Balkans. Whereas 
Stalin was defied, Khrushchev was denounced for his “diabolical plans” and 
economic boycott. The recriminations have continued down to the present, 
and in the interval since the break China, according to the Albanian news- 
paper Zeri i Populitt, has replaced the Soviet Union as Albania’s main 
trading partner. China’s share of Albania’s trade is now placed as high as 
60 per cent, against the S0 per cent previously enjoyed by the Russians, 
who, of course, supplied credits and technical assistance to their protege. A 
Greek-Albanian settlement, however, presents one very serious, if not an 
almost intractable problem—that of the territorial issue of Northern Epirus, 
or Southern Albania, predominantly inhabited by Greeks. Ethnographically 
and historically, Greece has a strong claim to the province, where her 
people have suffered cruel oppression, and which she could have legitimately 
retained after her defeat:of the Italians but for the intervention of the 
Germans, As in thé case of Greece, Tirana has still to come to more 
amicable terms with Yugoslavia, with which country she sustains something 
_ of a feud, due to her concern for the 800,000 Albanians living in the Kosmet 

region. When Enver Hoxha, Albania’s Communist leader. raised a claim 
to the province some years ago, Belgrade asked the Soviet Government to 
intervene and put a stop to the agitation directed from the Albanian capital. 
What the future holds as regards Yugoslavia’s participation in the economic 
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development of Albania, still largely in a primitive condition, will depend to 


a great extent on the territorial question. It would seem that Albania’s best 
interests would be served by suppressing or modifying her national claim in 
respect of the Kosmet province, and manifesting the same spirit of 
co-operation with Yugoslavia as in the years between 1945 and 1948. A 
series of agreements signed in November 1946 brought about the economic 
integration of the two countries, with a Customs union and interchangeable 
currencies, among other advantages. Albania cannot have failed to observe 
with some degree of envy, as well as admiration, the remarkable strides in 
economic rehabilitation made by Greece, and this may have inspired the 
desire for normal relations, which would result in a mutual expansion of 
trade and speedier development of the country’s natural resources. A satis- 


factory solution of the Northern Epirus question, however, is an imdispens- - 


ible condition of improved relations between Athens and Tirana. Greece has 


in recent, years fostered both trade and tourism with Yugoslavia, and | 
negotiations for the renewal of the five-year commercial agreement have ‘ 


recently been taking place. There is a balance in favour of the Yugoslavs 
which Greece naturally wishes to redress: from October Ist, 1964, to 


September 30th, 1965, Yugoslav exports to Greece amounted to 23,784,315 . 


dollars, whereas the value of goods in the reverse direction was only 
14,319,305 dollars. There is immense scope for trade and defensive col- 
laboration between Belgrade and Athens if the Yugoslavs can resist, as 
Belgrade has repeatedly promised, that the “Macedonian question” is now 


a thing of the past. It was never anything more than a fictitious claim, based aS, i 


on a small “Slavophone” minority. 


One way and another, the Balkan states have come to the realisation that, . 


whatever their political idealogical differences and their irredintist or 
ethnographical disputes, they have to trade together, as neighbours with 
contiguous borders, if they are to survive in a highly competitive world. 
Russia, noting the weaknesses and faults of a purely Marxist economy, has 
wisely refrained from attempting to stop the reorientation of the trading of 
her satellites in favour of the capitalist bloc, and indeed her own trade with 
the West is increasing, as witness the recent 23 million dollar contract placed 
in France for construction of a big ammonia plant Conversely, whilst Greece 
has repeatedly protested to Russia against interference in her eternal affairs 
—recently there was open encouragement of the Greek Communist Party 
—the Greek shipping firm of Ach. Frangistas has entered into a contract 
with a Soviet organisation, Sudo Imports, for the building in Russian yards 
of ships totalling more than 100 million dollars. Payment of the cost will be 


made to the amount of 35 per cent in free exchange and the rest by the - 


export of 45 million worth of Greek tobacco to the U.S.S.R. Tobacco is 
one of Greece’s major industries, and the expanding trade with Iron 
Curtain countries is again seen in the Polish order for £11 million worth, 
against the supply of machinery and industrial equipment. 


Owing to the Cyprus dispute, Turkey is the odd man out in the new 


economic collaboration of the Balkan neighbours. Vitally concerned with 
Greece and Yugoslavia in the strategic defence of the Eastern Mediterranean 
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_ formerly there was a tripartite pact between the three countries which 
came to grief—the Ankara Government is not unaware how adversely her 
best interests are affected by estrangement from Greece. Meanwhile, the 
‚recent Turco-Soviet rapprochement, after 30 years, resulting in a new 
£71,428,000 credits deal, may possibly be the prelude to a Turkish 
move for closer co-operation with the Balkan states. Both Greece and 
Turkey bave become associated with the Common Market, and Yugoslavia 
has lately shown an unexpected interest in Efta. Always keenly interested in 
the Balkans, Italy, across the Adriatic, has shared in the general spirit of 
cordiality and pacification. The passions aroused a decade ago over Trieste 
were totally absent when the first Italian Prime Minister ever to pay a visit 
to Yugoslavia, Signor Aldo Moro, arrived in Belgrade in November for 
_ talks, in which economics played a dominant part. Italy is Yugoslavia’s 
most important trading partner. The two economies are to a large extent 
complimentary, and the trade exchanges have been growing steadily, reach- 
ing a value of £120 millions in 1965, One result of the talks was the granting 
by Italy of a further financial credit of £16 millions, to facilitate Yugo- 
slavia’s economic reform. Relations between Italy and Greece have also 
become very friendly since the end of the last war, and Rome has duly 
honoured Italy’s reparations commitments, supplying new pleasure ships in 
part-payment, and also co-operating in the tourist ferry traffic between 
Brindisi and Corfu and Igoumenitza. The closing of the 900 years 
old breach between the Roman and the Greek Orthodox Churches, with a 
visit of the Oecumenical Partriarch Athenagoras to the Vatican, cannot fail 
to put the seal on Italo-Greek friendship, and enable Italy to play a pert in 
Balkans and Eastern Mediterranean defence, as both countries are linked 
within the NATO alliance. 
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THE END OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


by Robert Sencourt 


HE first step towards understanding the Vatican Council is to look at 

some figures. Of the three thousand millions which make up today’s 

exploding population, nine hundred million are nominally Christians. 
Of these it is estimated that 52 per cent are Roman Catholics. If they could 
come to some sort of entente with the rest, obviously Christianity would - 
have much more impact on the world and that idea has provided one of the 
greatest and most interesting tendencies in the Vatican Council. 

But in any denomination of Christianity the real worshippers and 
believers are a fraction, and though at the present time that seems to apply 
most to the non-Catholics, it would still be true that 20 per cent would be a 
fair estimate of the Catholics who are regularly practising and attempting to 
live by their religion. If so, they are about 3 per cent.of the world’s popu- 
lation. It is this 3 per cent who have sent 2,200-2,500 prelates to the 
Ecumenical Council—sent them to look certainly for better relations with 
the other Christians and to see where they could best fit in to the whole 
world around him. To do this they must bring their immemorial institution , 
up to date. Renewing it they must reform it. They must make it not only 
more efficient in its work as a Church; and that, when all is said means that 
the clergy and people must live holier lives; they must be more uncompris- 


ing in their devotion to God, to one another and in useful service to the © 


world around them. So the Council has been busy on a work of reform so _ 
sweeping that it bas been no less than a revolution. 

Tt was on October 28th, 1965, seven years since Pope John was elected. 
Since then so vast a change bas come over the spirit and temper. of 
Catholicism that it has been called Pope John’s Revolution, and though he 
himself died eight months after he opened the Council, it has completed the ` 
daring of his historic mission and proved that he had the insight of saint 
and genius. These qualities were not discovered till he was on the verge of 
eighty years of age. . 

But he so raised the Papacy in the eyes of the workd that in September 
last-the Buddhist President of the United Nations Organisation invited his 
successor to New York to address UNO on its twentieth birthday anniver- 
sary. The tact and brilliance with which Pope Paul acted and spoke to meet’ 
this opportunity was so remarkable and at the same time so closely con- 
nected with the work of the Council that no student of affairs can afford to 
sui dad i a a tok Sgr r oa 

Its beginning was interesting for two reasons: 1, that the Bishops of 3 
Northern Europe at once insisted that its control should be no longer Italian 
but international. 2, that it then addressed itself to changing its public 
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_ worship from Latin into something which the people could follow; under- 
stand and use. It thus at once caught up with what all the reformation 
churches had seen to be essential; it opened wide breaches in the Aurelian 
Wall which had shut in the hieratic and imperious city with the beauty, the 
' weighted impressiveness of its monuments from early Rome to late baroque 
raising the eye from time to time to both its Campidoglio and its dome. 
Instead of confounding the would-be worshipper with a sonorous enigma, 
which only a long apprenticeship could solve, it changed the mysterious 
liturgy into something which had as much significance for the people as it 
had for the priest. Following the indications of Pope John, who was the 
greatest of the Popes because he was the least clerical, it freed worship 
from an exaggerated sacerdotalism and offered the people a taste of the 
riches of the Divine Word. 

Such was the first task to which the Northern Bishops turned the eman- 
cipated Council. As soon as the prelates found themselves free to speak 
they realised how much they had secretly resented the former Vatican 
Control. They have spent three years in a struggle for freedom which has 
put Catholicism on speaking terms not only with other forms of Christianity 
but enabled it to hail with cordiality not only the monotheistic religions of 
Israel and Islam which meet it across the Mediterranean but to look for 
affinities in the good it finds in all the great religions of the world. It was on 
this point that a decree passed on Pope John’s seventh anniversary’ ex- 
patiated. It spoke cordially of all it shared with the Jews to whom the 
promised were made; it exonerated them completely from being guilty of 
the Crucifixion and the implication in the words: “His blood be upon us 
and on our children.” It thus put Cardinal Spellman on good terms with 
powerful collaborators in New York, and established cordial relations with 
Jewish finance. It then proceeded to an entente with Islam which resented 
not only the Jews had got posseasion of the land promised to Arabs and not 
less of the immense funds poured in to develop it in a way with which no 
Arab land was able to compete. 

This entente with all religions preceded the final decrees on two subjects 
of wider interest still: religious liberty and the function of the Church in 
relation to that world around it of which UNO was a special organism. How 
far could the Council—in relation to social institutions, to culture, to such 
pressing questions as hunger and population, to international relation’ with 
the’ ever-present danger of lesser wars, or even of a cataclysmic conflagra- 
tion—speak with a voice which would not interfere with the work of the 
specialist, and yet relate it to those higher interests which are the safeguard 
and the illumination of the cogitations of men? This subject introduced in 
the first case by Cardinal Suenens of Brussels launched the cogitations of the 
Bishops into seas heretofore uncharted by clerics or their councils. Yet it 
was in them that this one could justify itself in the eyes of the world, that it 
could perform a complementary to what the Pope had done in New York. 
But surely if indeed religion had any light from on high it was just at this 
point that it could offer something of unique value to a world uncertain of 
itself. 
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For many centuries Church and civilisation had walked hand in hand. 
Now they were separate and it was an unhappy state of affairs for both. The 
political world needed the Church. Even M. Malraux, the head of Unesco, 
had come to Rome to seek advice. And what would the Church be if it were 
reduced simply to a pious association which had no effect on current events, 
on the world at large? How could anyone really contend that the great need 
of the age was a richer glorification of the Madonna? Yet it was in that 
direction that tides in the Vatican had been turning some ten or twelve years 


before. It was the work of the Council to make a due adjustment between 


the engrained habits of worship and belief (with their exaggerated emphasis 
on the intercession of the saints) and a direct sense of the immediacy of 
God so that they could act as his agents in the turmoil of the mechanised 
world, an overcrowded world which in ten years time would be strained © 
still more to accommodate another thousand millions of inhabitants. 

Among the stresses of the time was still persecution. One of the main 
tasks therefore of the Council was to pronounce in favour of religious liberty 
and proclaim the sovereign rights of conscience, But it was only in the reign 
of Pius XT that one had heard from the Vatican of the dignity of the 
human person, only then that it was admitted that in addition to the 
authority of faith which put the adherents of any religion in a special posi- 
tion there was also something which they shared with all others: a personal 
sense of what was true or false, of what was right and wrong. How they 
had to accommodate the one to the other. It was not done without a pro- 
longed and stubborn flight on the part of the old guard who wanted to assert 
at all points the authority of what they meant by the Church, and who 
claimed a monopoly of truth and a guarantee against errency. Still within 
the old walled Romanism, they had entrenched themselves to manipulate 
the machinery of the Vatican and knew exactly how to do so. In November 
1964 their manoeuvres had so enraged the American Bishops that there was 
uproar in St. Peter’s. The Pope had proposed that the subject of religious 
liberty should be first on the agenda of the new session. But still the © 
manoeuvres were continued and it was not until the eve of his departure for 
New York that he by personal insistence ensured that he had the endorse- 
ment of the Council for what he had to say to UNO. 

The Council gradually reduced to thirteen the subjects—or schemata, 
they were called—-with which it had to deal. In three sessions they had 
passed no more than five of these; it left them eight with which to deal in 
the fourth session which the Pope had decided must be the final one. They 
had closed the third Session by passing the drafts on the Church and on 
Ecumenism. It was in these they established their concord with other 
Christians; for they defined the Church as the brotherhood of the baptised 
who sought their fullness in Christ and though they defined the structure of 
the Church as hierarchical—with the Bishops overseeing and directing each 
diocese, and the Pope as supreme over all Bishops yet the Council admitted 
the fullness of the Bishops’ powers and had moved towards the ideas of 
orthodox and Anglican synods. Now this had not been done without a 
struggle; but at the end it approximated the Papacy to a constitutional 
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monarchy. Instead of regarding the Church as simply hierarchical and‘ 
clerical it acknowledged the place of every Christian and the place both of 
the laymen and the family as providing the mass of believers; it accepted 
“the priesthood of all believers”. The decree on ecumenism set forth the 
relation of Catholicism to the other bodies and it recognised these as 
“Churches”. 

It bas naturally been asked whether the Catholic Church regards 
ecumenism as another name for its old plan of converting everyone to its ° 
own position. The Council has given its official answer to that question. It 
says that other Christians do have their place in the economy of salvation; 
ecumenism is an affair of all Christians because between them all there is a 
bond which under the guidance of God should lead them ‘‘according to his 
will, to perfect unity”. The Church must be renewed, and as a means of this, 
come dialogue with others, the reform of believers, the Bible movement, the 
liturgical movement, the activities of the laity and perhaps some new form 
of the spiritual life of married persons and of social activities; with these 
also the mutual study of theologies where the Catholics are enjoined to 
present their views in a style that others can understand. 

Nor does the draft omit a sympathetic reference to the different types of 
separated bodies, leaving it however to each to give its own account of 
itself. 

So far had the Council gone at the end of the Third Session. 

_ Of the eight drafts remaining for the final session three dealt with the 
reform of seminaries, of schools and of religious orders; one dealt with 
- Bishops and priests; one with the work of the laity in the Church and the 
other three, as we have seen, directed the thought of the Council towards 
its newly recognised obligation to the troubled world in which it had to play 
its part; to say to it wiser things than it could formulate by the light of its 
own cogitations. It sets a standard of holier life in every direction and takes 
_ evangelical demands on those who have given their lives to its ministries. 
. There are two millions of them, and from them come no less than a thou- 

sand of the Council members. 

Self-sacrifice always commands admiration; love is a power which works 
wonders. No other form of Christianity has commanded them to a greater 
extent than the old Church. There was always about it something which if 
it excited some suspicion, was also appealing and impressive, even in the 

sentimentalities. It is so rapidly discarding. But like Pope Paul’s visit to 
UNO the Council makes quite another claim on one’s attention. There was 
the old rocklike Church, solid, unchanging, exclusive, majetic, exasperating 
—yet always a power partly because it was always a mystery. And it is still 
there. But the Couneil has shown it as a thing which has room for endless 
contradictions, and undivided by clashes of opinion. With an amazing speed 
it has adjusted itself to a revolutionary age. And as far as others are con- 
cerned, it bas exchanged aloofness for cordiality. 

All this has been done by some two thousand clerics, duly helped by 
laymen and by guests from other denominations. The plan has been com- 
pleted. The powerful impulse has been given. But it cannot be made a live 
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reality until it is met both by other forms of faith and by the world at large 
with the spirit of co-operation and reciprocity which will enable one with 
another to offer a contribution of hope to a world which every day is less 
interested in worship and belief—which preoccupied with itself, a 
both the means of grace and the hope of glory. 
The task would be arduous if Catholics—if Christians as a whole—had 
. always acted up to their higher standards, and goodness knows there was 
need enough for reform. But this has been a reform, a renewal, an opening- 
up of new opportunities which invited both admiration and gratitude to 
those who gathered around the two Popes in St. Peter’s. It showed 3 per 
cent of the world’s population could produce an assemblage which gives 
noble and generous ideas to any of that 30 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion which is nominally Christian and who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Pope John’s idea was to open a window to let in fresh air. It came in a 
hurricane. Such a transformation of Roman Catholicism alters all Christen- _ 
dom, and offers a new promise to the world. 
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THE OLD PRETENDER — 1688-1766 


by Bryan Bevan 


HE death of the Old Pretender in exile in Rome on January 1st, 1766 

-—~exactly two hundred years ago—revives interest in the life and 

character of that ill-fated prince. Pope Clement XIII decreed that he 
should be given a magnificent funeral in St. Peter’s and that the theatres 
should be closed so long as his body remained above ground. Sir Horace 
Mann, British Minister in Florence, however, wrote rather spitefully: “The 
Romans were vastly impatient to bury him, that their theatres might be 
re-opened.” 

Far distant from the scene of this lugubrious Roman pageant, Prince 
James Francis Edward first saw the light on Trinity Sunday, June 10th, 
1688, in St. James’s Palace. He was the only surviving son of James I and 
his Italian-born Queen, Mary of Modena. When the infant Prince of Wales 
was only six months old, his father and mother were compelled to seek 
refuge in France. There they were the guests of Louis XIV at Saint- 
Germain, depending on his bounty. William and Mary ascended the 

English throne. 


Queen Mary of Modena’s letters to her intimate friend Angélique Priolo, 
Mother-Superior of the nuns at Chaillot, throw much light on her son’s life 
and character. The “Prince of Wales” was rather a handsome little boy 
with his mother’s dark hair and eyes. In his portrait painted by Francois de 
Troy when he was thirteen there is delicacy and refinement, also a sugges- 
tion of Stuart melancholy. Yet he lacked the charm of his sister Louise- 
Marie, whom her father called “La consolatrice” for his misfortunes, His 
governor, Lord Perth, was always impressing on him the importance of 
acquiring the “agreeable and caressing manners of his sister’. Though he 
might appear reserved and aloof, James Francis Edward was very sensitive. 
He was a graceful dancer. Together with his sister he would dance the 
minuet and saraband to the music of Lulli at the Court balls, while the 

courtiers looked on admiringly. 


In boyhood he resembled his father in his love of sport, for he was an 
intrepid horseman. He would often accompany the French Court when they 
hunted the wild boar in the forests of Saint-Germain. The “Prince of Wales” 
neither lacked moral nor physical courage. 
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With such. devout Catholics as parents it is hardly surprising if the 

ptince’s religious education was very strict. Later, however, his tutor, Dr. ` 
John Betham, who disliked the Jesuits, exercised a strong influence on his 

mind. 

His father’s death at Saint-Germain (September 16th, 1701), made a - 

lasting impression on the prince. On taking leave of his son, James M > 
exhorted him: “Be a good Catholic, fear God, obey your mother next after 


God; be entirely dependent upon the King of France.” Louis XIV’s -.. ’ 


r 


generous acknowledgement of the “Prince of Wales” as King of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, was a violation of tho Treaty of Ryswick (1697). 

The Queen, who had been appointed regent in her husband’s will during 
her son’s minority, now became his most ardent supporter in the attempts to~ 
recover his throne. In 1702 James’s half-sister Queen Anne ascended’ the 
English throne. 

During the summer (1706) “James TIT’ attained his eighteenth birthday 
and was old enough to assume the government of his small penurious 


Court. To his mother’s friends he seemed diffident in assuming these .. ' 


responsibilities. At this period James was too submissive to his mother’s 
authority, who wished to dominate him. Yet he revealed much aptitude for 


business, and was, like his mother, a lucid and fluent Jetter-writer. In his ‘: : 


diligence and conscientiousness he resembled his father. He was, however,- 
overtractable, too ready to listen to counsel from others instead of taking. 
decisive action. 


In April 1708 James was first referred to as “Pretender” in the 
Parliament. Queen Anne proclaimed all those who followed the “Pretender” 
guilty of high treason. 

James’s most formative years (1708-9) were undoubtedly those he, 
experienced in the army. After the abortive Franco-Scottish expedition to 
Dunkerque he asked King Louis XIV’s permission to join the French 
armies. Using the incognito of the “Chevalier de Saint-Georges”, James 
fought with magnificent courage at the Battles of Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet against the English and German armies commanded by the^ 
Duke of Marlborough. The battles were lost. James now may have 
experienced a sense of the fatal destiny of the Stuarts. Gradually apathy | 
and despondency pervaded his spirits. During these years James forged an 
important friendship with Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, who had a 
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high opinion of James’s character. He wrote of him to the Duc de ` 


Beauvilliers: “In one word, the King of England is generous and unselfish, i 
unvaryingly reasonable and virtuous. His firmness, his’ equability, His self- 
possession and tact, his sweet and gentle seriousness, must wit Kim the. 
favour of all the world” . . . He gave James sagacious advicé ii the évent - 
of his restoration as a Catholic king over Protestant subjects: “Never force ` 
your subjects to change their religion. No human power can curtail the 
freedom of the mind.” Under Fénelon’s tuition James became a tolerant 
Catholic. He might be described as a Quietist, or Christian Stoic. 
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In his morality “James IIT’ neither resembled his father nor his older 
son, Charles Edward, in their dissolute relations with women. Thackeray’s 
The History of Henry Esmond is an admirable historical novel, but gives 
an entirely false picture of the Old Pretender as a libertine and drunkard. 
He was neither. Nor was he a prg. A document* in the British Museum 
reveals that a tipsy young man in a London tavern once claimed to be his 
natural son, but it was almost certainly untrue. 


James was invariably loyal to his friends, but he had the Stuart tendency 
to rely too much on favourites, His fondness for John Erskine, Earl of 
Mar, as a friend clouded his judgment as to his capacity as a general. He 
was loath to think ill of Mar, even when prominent Jacobites were con- 
vinced of his disloyalty. The failure of the “Fifteen Rebellion was mostly 

' owing to Mar’s incompetence, James’s half-brother, the Duke of Berwick— 

one of the greatest generals of his age—rendered him loyal service, but 
incurred his resentment for declining to accompany him to Scotland. 
Berwick pleaded that as a naturalised Frenchman and Marshal of France 
he could not leave France without the Regent Orlean’s sanction. 


Yet the Old Pretender was a much better judge of character than his 
father and less easily deceived. When he suspected Lord Bolingbroke of 
treachery he immediately dismissed him as Secretary of State. The con- 
fidence he later reposed in John Hay, Earl of Inverness, a devoted friend, 
was fully merited. 

For nearly fifty frustrating years the Old Pretender lived in exile in Italy. 
For some months during 1717 and 1718 as guest of Pope Clement XIT in the 
former ducal Palace of Urbino, built by Luciano Laurana for the Duke 
Frederic of Montefeltro, a discriminating patron of the arts. Though 
appreciative of the artistic treasures within the Palace, James detested 
` Urbino for its inaccessibility and remoteness. The Jacobites felt like 

prisoners. Small wonder if his thoughts strayed to marriage. To Sir John 
Erskine of Alva, James confided (January Ist, 1718): “It will not be my 
fault if I continue long a single man . . . I am now writing to you in the 
middle of hills, frost and snow, and not like to see the ground these two 
months.” Whilst in Urbino James heard of his mother’s death (May 1718). 
It caused him intense grief. 

On September 1st, 1719, the Pretender was married to Princess Marie 
Clementina Sobieska, daughter of Prince James Sobieski and grand-daughter 
of the King of Poland. Sebastino Pompilio Bonaventura, Bishop of Monte- 
fiascone, performed the ceremony in the private Chapel of the Cathedral of 
Montefiascone, a town near Viterbo at the foot of the Apennines. Several 
ardent Jacobites, including John Hay, James Murray, Charles Wogan and 
the Pretender’s Dominican Confessor were present. James was at first 
enchanted with his bride. ‘In the midst of misfortune I count myself the 


*Add. Mss. 32, 803. F.125. 
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happiest man in the world” he wrote Cardinal Gualterio, his mother’s 
intimate friend. i 

Ciementina, however, was an unsuitable choice for a melancholy exile. 
Their temperaments were too dissimilar. She was small, rather pretty, with 
long fair hair and black eyes, but jealous, suspicious and very quick- 
tempered. When they returned to Rome, Pope Clement XI granted to 
. “James DI” as his residence the Palazzo Muti in the Piazza dei SS. 
Apostoli. For his summer residence the Pope gave him the Vila Savelli at 
Albano, delightfully situated by a lake and conveniently near the Pope’s 
country home at Castelgandolfo. 

The Pretender was very fond of bis wife, but wisely refused to discuss 
politics with her. Clementina resented this. In her childhood she had always 
fancied herself Queen of England. But in the Palazzo Muti she was but a 
Queen in name—“Regina Apostolorum”* as the Romans dubbed her— 
presiding over a penurious Court. Yet there were contented interludes. 
“Caro Mio,” she wrote him from Lucca, “I am trying to overcome my 
naughty temper, so as to appear to you the best girl in the world.” In 
August 1722 “James DI” joined his wife at Lucca where he touched for 
“The King’s Evil”. His regal dignity and piety impressed everybody. 

Clementina gave birth to two sons, Charles Edward at the end of 1720 
and Henry Benedict in March 1725. During 1725 James and Clementina 
indulged in violent quarrels. She was jealous of her husband’s Secretary of 
State, John Hay, and insinuated without any justification that his wife was 
James’s mistress. She also blamed her husband for appointing the Pro- 
testant James Murray, Earl of Dunbar, as tutor to her son Charles Edward. 


For a period Clementina retired into the Convent of St. Cecilia in 
Trastevere. To her sister, the Duchess of Bouillon, she petulantly com- 
plained: “Mr. Hay and his Lady are the cause that I am retired into a 
convent.” Baron Philipp Von Stosch and other Hanoverian spies watching 
the Palazzo Muti gleefully reported their unhappy marital relations. Though 
they were ultimately reconciled and Clementina tried to make amends for 
her conduct, she had done him and the Jacobite Cause irreparable harm. 
She died in 1735 and was given a splendid funeral in St. Peter’s. 


The correspondence of Sir Horace Mann, appointed British Minister in 
Florence (1739), abounds with interesting speculation about the Pretender. 
He was always ready to emphasise disharmony in the Pretender’s house- 
hold. For instance, during 1752 he wrote “of the great embroils in the 
Pretender’s house at Rome”, when he was temporarily estranged from his 
younger son Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York. During April 1760 Mann 
wrote to Horace Walpole about the Pretender’s state of health. “On the 
16th, the Cardinal his son, who is never so happy as when he is acting the 
priest, had the consolation of administering the viaticum to him”. 


` 


*With reference to the Piazza of her damicile. 
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In 1752 James, tall, meagre, and melancholy, went abroad in Rome. To 
observers he seemed a pale ghost of the hero, who had fought so magnifi- 
cently at Malplaquet. He became increasingly devout, praying in the 
Church of the S.S. Apostoli and other churches. 

The ailing dyspeptic “James DT’ was an indulgent and very affectionate 
father to his two sons. Yet his relations with his ‘‘dearest Carluccio”, as he 
called Charles Edward, were to deteriorate. After the Battle of Culloden , 
(1746) when his elder son ‘became a vagabond on the face of the earth” 
their relations became very tragic. 

Despite his many virtues James lacked magnetism. During the central 
crisis of his life—the 1715 Rebellion—he lacked the ability to inspire his 
dejected supporters. The optimism of his earlier years gradually disappeared 
under the burden of almost intolerable calamities. To his contemporaries, 
and indeed to us after two centuries, the Old Pretender’s life seems a failure. 
Yet there is an element of triumph in that failure. His was a noble nature, 
calm and courageous under all circumstances. He never forfeits our respect. 
True he lacked the ruthlessness, which might have gained him the throne, 
but he would never stoop to unworthy means to achieve this. “What will 
avail you all eternity if you lose your Soul?” he demanded of Charles 
Edward when be heard that his son was about to turn Protestant, so as to 
enhance his chances of restoration. There is a sad lucidity and sweet 
reasonableness in James’s letters, and he was tolerant for his Age. It is 
ironical to reflect that he might have become an enlightened constitutional 
king in a later Age. 
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NEW LIGHT ON BARBELLION (1D 
H. R. Cummings 


ARBELLION’S self-portrayal in the published extracts from his, 

diaries tends to obscure some aspects of his personality known to.and 

valued by his relatives and friends. The late Mr. Edward Shanks wrote . 
in the old “London Mercury” that Barbellion’s portrait of himself was “‘not. 
immutable”, and that the “‘disparity of what he says of himself and what 
others thought of him involves no real contradiction. The greatest of artists 
cannot entirely disclose himself in his work”. Barbellion’s brother and mine, 
the late Arthur J. Cummings, amplified this consideration in his introduction 
to “A Last Diary”, and there is little to be added to his appreciation of 
Barbellion’s qualities or to his record of the essential facts.* They were 
deeply devoted to each other, and in letter after letter Barbeflion alludes to 
what he calls their David and Jonathan relationship. These and other 


letters in my possession illustrate elements of Barbellion’s nature that are >- - 


less discernible in the “Journal of a Disappointed Man”, though they are 
rather more obvious in the serener pages of “A Last Diary”. But the letters, 
as will be seen, are far more direct and emphatic. They contribute much to 
a just understanding of him, and strikingly supplement his own courageous 


and tragic story. I deal with them mainly in the context of my association .~ 


with him, including the circumstances in which the Journal came to be 
published. ` 
I was four years older than Bruce—to use his own Christian name—and 
we were the two youngest members of the family. He was an endearing little 
boy, rather shy, and self-contained, delicate and affectionate, but undemon- 
strative. He developed slowly in some ways at first. He took longer than the 
rest of us—two brothers and two sisters—in learning to read, but he soon 
greatly enjoyed being read to, mostly by his elder sister. I remember him 
curled up on her knee, listening, with wide open, contemplative eyes to 
Kingsley’s “Water Babies”. It wasn’t long before he quickly shot ahead, 
and began to shape his own special interests. When he was ten or eleven 
years old, nature study was already absorbing him, and be was becoming:a 
voracious reader. About that time he wrote to me when I was away at 
boarding school: “You know my bookshelf where there were only six 
books. Well now it’s half full.” As these interests became more seriously 


*This introduction was reproduced in the Penguin Edition of “The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man”. 
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defined and his dadoa: tak dans he allowed Adibi o Saad in his 
path, and he was treated with admiring indulgence by the whole family, ` 

While he was at North Devon School in Barnstaple, I tried in ‘schoolboy 
fashion to get him interested in outdoor games, but with little success. This 
was partly because of his frail physique. But there were other things of far 
greater concern to him; his exciting rambles over the countryside or along 
the estuary of the Taw would have tested the endurance of many sturdier 
boys not urged on by his intense enthusiasm. I found his determination a bit 
alarming. 


He was not the sort to relish the average boy’s enjoyment of school 
outside the classrooms. He didn’t altogether fit in. But he had the spirit and 
intelligence to adapt himself to school life, and he did so with some 
ingenuity. The other boys respected him—-he was not one to be played 
about with anyhow—and he did exciting things in which they were glad to 
have a share, They were firmly under his direction, and generally accepted 
- bis. decisions without question. He would use them to do his donkey work 
in the countryside. 

When. he was eleven years old he wrote to me saying “I have a fine little 
microscope (or rather two glasses put together so as to make a very good 
magnifying glass, the two put together). It’s very good. Of course, I have a 
stand for it. No more today old chap. Your old broth. Bruce Cummings”. 
That'year in another letter to me he said: “I am again, as you see, fulfilling 
` „the duty of writing you your weekly letter, but you will have a letter from 
Mother in a few days.” He gives news of family affairs, says he hopes his 
letter is “as newsy as you generally get them”, tells me that Father is 
sending me the money for my fare home for the holidays, and that “Mary 
(the maid) wishes me to tell you she is rubbing, scrubbing and dubbing to, 
get the house ready for your reception”. He also says: “I have got leave 


| _ to get books out of the Athenaeum now, and it is fine. We all send our love, 


with a darn good lump from me.” 

A family letter from him the following year includes this: “A few days 
ago I went to a lecture on ants by ——, and to tell the truth it was 
absolutely rotten. He mispronounced aphides, he stumbled over the 
names of some species, and while he was hunting up, the lantern went out, 
etc. I didn’t gain anything by going because everything he said I knew 
before. Fondest love, old buck, Bruce.” 

The few letters quoted are those of a normal, perhaps rather precocious 
small boy. He was extremely happy in his pursuits, and I think it was not 
until he became a reporter under my Father, as Arthur and I had been 
‘before him, that he began to feel frustrated in his mounting ambition as a 
zoologist. But neither then nor even in his bitterest experiences later on was 
he moody or depressing. He was at most times stimulating, and he could be 
great fun. He records in his diaries many periods of supreme happiness as 
boy and man. No one with his enormous zest and intellectual curiosity could 
be continuously unhappy. The story of his inner life in the Journal was 
however a disturbing revelation. 
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Another letter I had from him during his boyhood; written wheh he was 
seventeen, discussed an article of mine on the egotism of human nature. 
Arthur; who quotes the letter in his introduction to “A Last Diary”, 
describes it as remarkable for the vigour and clearness with which he was 
able to set down his reflections on a dark and difficult point of philosophy, 
and interesting because it shows how already his mind was occupied with 
the mystery of himself. 


The immense concentration with which Bruce equipped himself for the 
career on which he had set his heart, and his triumphant success in winning 
an appointment in the Natural History Museum are described in Arthur’s 
introduction and graphically told in his own way by Bruce himself. I have 


a letter he wrote from Barnstaple in November 1911 thanking a relative 


living near London for ber good wishes on his appointment. He says: 
“I was delighted to get your letter and the good wishes of all the others. I 


heard from everyone, and I can tell you it gave me a lot of pleasure... , 


Thank you for your suggestion about seeing your doctor. But I have already 
been examined by the Civil Service—a local man here being appointed for 
that purpose. I am afraid his report is rather doubtful. He would give me 
no opinion, as he had regulations in which he was requested to have no 


parley whatever with candidates. But he wasn’t at all polite about my ` 
anatomy and I came away with a very small idea of myself indeed. If it is . > 


all right and I am appointed in due course, I should like to spend the week 
with you before I begin work. I could then see your doctor and if he 
ee re ge ee ae eens mere ey es 
through the winter. 


“I can assure you I felt dear old Dad’s absence very keenly silica everyone 
was wishing me good luck. I missed his smile and congratulations. I don’t 
like to think that perhaps he doesn’t know and is somewhere beyond enter- 
ing into the tiny joys and perplexities of our caterpillar existence. Dad used 
to pay me the highest compliment I have ever received by showing his 
utmost confidence in my own work by always giving me as much time off 
as he could allow. He never said anything about me. He never compli- 
mented me in words. But his action was unmistakable, and I used sometimes 
to have some bad moments when I doubted if ever I should merit his 
confidence.” 


As in his boyhood letters, the state of his health was plaguing kim, but it 
had now become more menacing. 


A gay letter, just before he took up his appointment, was addressed to a 
13-year-old schoolgirl cousin, written after a visit to her home when he was 
sitting for his examination: 


“Honour where honour is due—I attribute all my success to You. Your 


mousey quietness soothed my nerves like Seigel syrup, and what about at the - 
farm? And what about in the squirrel wood? And what about the seat in the | 


firwood and the rain and the rabbit and Pickle and all of it—Yes, and the 
Dormouse? Aha! I am finding out things about dormice, and if one can be 
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- got it shall be sent to you—bnut after all you may have to wait until next 

spring. Dormice which are caught in the autumn and kept alive in captivity 
in the winter are apt to be sickly, to gnaw the tips of their furry tails and 
exhibit other unhealthy signs which aren’s pleasant. 


“By the way, you have heard what happened to the Cat that Walked By 
. Itself? No? Well, somebody tied a brick around its neck and put it in a 
cistern. But it ate the brick and drank the water and may still be seen on 
moonlight nights sitting on the garden wall with absolutely NO signs of 
indigestion whatever. And they do say its thirst is as‘ great as ever! ` 


“Please give my love to Mrs. Ichthyosaurus Ross with the lop ears and 
the soft fur and wet cabbagie nose, to the eminently genteel dog Pickle with 
two blobs on his eyes and one near the root of his tail, and the new golliwog 
made of stocking (I mean him of the red flannel coat with buttons); to 
Timothy also greetings. Please do write me some moro letters. Is your cold 
better?” - ' 


‘In 1912 and 1913 when he was at work in the Natural History Museum, 
-there were several other letters to the same young girl, who was often down 
with minor ailments, E A eee ee aoe 
school In the first of them he-says: 


“Pm writing this in the Britmusnathis, EE toy Munsee neat ane 
are accidentally enclosed don’t be alarmed—they would only be scorpions 
or black beetles. 

“Are you better? Are you out of bed? Have you enough coal? These 
seem topical questions just now! You really must be well in time for 
Easter and the primroses and cowslips. I'm looking forward to seeing 
cowslips growing wild—I never have yet. And in May I’m going down to 
Dungeness where colonies of hundreds of terns (something like a gull-like 
swift or swallow, or a swallow-like or swift-like gull) breed among the stones 
of the sea-shore. Yesterday and today we have been in a state of siege on 
account of the suffragettes. It makes some of the old gentlemen here very 
nervous to think that their beasts might be destroyed by wild women. I 
teally must stop now or I shall be caught and spanked for not going on 
with my work!” l 

P.S. “Please get better at once.” 


“ The following month he writes to her: 


“This is just a line to wish you a good time at Malvern, and mind-you 
don’t walk too far! I remember nothing upset me more when I had been 
- iH than to find’ I couldn’t get about as before. Lying in bed I felt all right, 
bat as soon as I began to walk I found I was 90 years old at the very least. 
For weeks I nursed horrible visions of being driven about for the rest of my 
life in a bath chair, and although I can joke about it now, I know at the 
time it was very real. As the summer came round I began to get a little 

starch into my elongated frame, and with the starch came hap- 
piness. Shall you take Merlin, Timothy, Icthyosaurus and Pickle? 


1 
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Shall you keep a nature diary? 

Is your knee still bad? 

Is your hair falling out? 

Have you chronic catarrh? 
With nmch love, 


Yours cosmologically, 


Bruce F. Cummings. 
In 1913 there is this letter to her at school: 


“I expect you are feeling horribly biue just now and the blues are none- 
the-less real although they are subjective ills. That is a good phrase and ~ 
‘subjective’ means that they are ills manufactured by the patient, not actual 
ills, This is rather comforting really you know, for example your nose isn’t 
chopped off, your leg isn’t gone short and you have no bunions on your 
feet. At the same time I know you are probably feeling so rotten that you 
perhaps would rather have bunions and the other fleshly ills? 


“Cheer up! You'll soon be O.K. It’s like teething—you’re bound to go 
through it and you know you have only to wire to me and Pll come up and 
we'll elope! ! But perhaps after all you're not homesick at all—just happy 
and comfortable? If so, I beg your pardon.” 


Having scraped through his medical examination before he took up his 
appointment, be had not been long in the Museums before he was having 
to take periods of sick leave. 

In 1913, even before the time of his probation had ended, he became so 
ill that he was given two months’ sick leave. He was “in a horrible panic” 
about the various symptoms, which his doctor said were alarming. He first 
stayed for a short time with cousins of my Mother, and from there he wrote 
to Arthur in Leeds: 

“My dear old Arthur, 


Tides sur A EE ou E E E A E T 
course is the main thing. I am here for the weekend, and am going home 
(Barnstaple) on Monday. Home, I think, is the best thing. The director was 
' extremely kind and very sympathetic. He says he will see that my position 
is carefully consitered by the Trustees and that I am generously treated. I 
am not to worry on that score at all; my being probationer is of course 
unfortunate, but they will simply prolong my probation two months, or 
whatever leave I have to take. The Secretary also was quite affable and they 
regard it as quite a fleabite, as some men have been away six months to 
twelve! . . . If I begin to pick up at the end of the first month and feel like 
it, I shall have saved a small sum of money meanwhile, which will pay for a 
holiday by the sea, so that in any case I don’t think I shall be in need of 
borrowing, altho’ I know your offer is genuine, and I too should not be 
restive over accepting because I feel you and I are members of the same 
crew, and that you want me to get well as much as I want to myself. Heaps 
ee 

Always your loving - 
$ Bro. Brucifer.” 


~ 
1 
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; “In a short note to Arthur accompanying a birthday gift òf an auto- 
biographical volume of Strindberg, he says “autobiography always holds me 
i like a spell”. In another letter he writes: “I have been delighted in reading 
4 Chesterton’s ‘Victorian Age in Literature’ chiefly for such good bits as 
F. Thompson ‘A shy Volcano’, Hardy “The village atheist blaspheming over 
the village idiot’ and Wuthering Heights ‘may have been written by an 
cagle’—the first and third incidentally being true and luminous criticism.” 
In one letter he describes with gusto a ride on a friend’s motor cycle—‘‘quite 

‘ a new frisson for a metropolitan rouél”’ 


`A birthday present to me was a book on plant animals “To HRC. from 
B.F.C,, hoping he will find in convoluta roscoffensis an inducement to peer 
a little closer into the study of beasts his bro. loves with exceeding great 
love”. I also bad from him a number of reprints of his zoological con- 
tributions, generally sent “with apologies” and “more apologies”. One was 
a reprint of his paper to the Zoological Society of London, giving an account 
of his fascinating experiments on the orientation of newts which he carried 
out before he left home, and he concludes it with a word of thanks to his 
younger sister for her services in obtaining specimens, and dredging. 

He spent his holiday with Arthur in Devonshire towards the end of his 
sick leave, and judging by his “Journal” entry about it, he evidently had 
recovered his spirits. He gives an entertaining account of a hilariously 
disastrous expedition on Dartmoor ponies. On his return to work he wrote 
to me (I was then working in Sheffield): 
“Dear old Hal, i 

Tis is my first day back and I am excessively de profundis like. I 

` apologise heartily for the reprint I am sending, solely for your amusement. 

In a few days I will send you an article of which I have great hopes. I am 
sending it shortly to the English Review, but beforehand I should like to 
know what you think. Arthur is favourable and thinks it is better than 
_ anything I have written as yet. 


Tm glad our equestrian adventures amused you—they did us. Please sand 
me a paper occasionally. We could find nothing of yours in the one you 
~ seat to Jacobstowe. . 


Ever your loving bro., : 
Brucifer.” 

In a letter written on the death of his mother in 1913 to a much loved 
‚cousin of hers, he says: 

“I cannot tell you, and don’t think I would if I could, all that it means to 
have lost darling Moth. It was a great relief to know when I arrived that 
she passed away peacefully without knowing it, and without realising that 
none of us except Em were there. Ae 

‘To feel that she is no longer home, and eager over every smallest detail 
of our lives makes a big hole, but it’s not the first, and I don’t suppose it 
will be the last, yet I don’t want you to think I am taking what comes with 
a timid spirit. Your kind letter and the knowledge that you mean what you 
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say quite cheered me up. If I never heard from you nor saw you, it would 
be a comfort to know that you were alive somewhere and had not forgotten 
us. 

From your loving cousin, 


yy 
Bruce. > 


At the beginning of 1914, when he had been at the Natural History 
Museum about two years, I left Sheffield to take up an appointment in 
London, and we were able to keep in closer touch with each other from then 
on to his death. : 


There was a gap during my service in the army, but I was in London 
again in 1917, and this was a time of growing distress for him. The develop- 
ment of his malady continued to make intervals of sick leave necessary. But 
the undaunted front he outwardly maintained was amazing. 


His outbursts against the fate that had overtaken him were confined to- 
his diaries and occasionally to his correspondence. They occur in only a few . 
of his letters to me when he was desperate at some merciless turn of events: 
but-as often as not he ended on a note of defiance, and many of his 
letters were of moving tenderness. The letter which Arthur quotes 
in his introduction says; “I have been in hell without the energy to lift up 
mine eyes. The first 25 years of my life have chased me up and down the 
keyboard. I have been to the top and to the bottom, very happy and very 
miserable. But don’t think I am whining. I prefer life which is a hunt and 
an adventure rather than a study in still life. If you suffer, Balzac saiti 
proudly, at least you live.” 


Here are extracts from a long, undated letter to Arthur. Referring to his. 
feeling of isolation in London he says: ‘This is largely my own fault. My . 
biggest curse is myself. I have nothing in common with most of the people 
I meet, and those I do I fancy regard me as a fantastic and attenuated 
conundrum. ‘A curious chap’ a colleague says to R., and another ‘rather 
unknown quality’, I exasperate folk and they exasperate me. A Scotch 
person informed me that I regard a third man as ‘an egregious ass simply 
because of my stomach and nerves’. It is highly edifying to a youth of 25 to 
be regarded as pathological mentally.” 


He goes on to speak of becoming out of conceit of himself. He says “you 
suggest that I am to scorn the healthy and opulent ox and hug myself over 
my ‘powers and finer sensibilities’. In order to keep sane, of course, I have 
to drug my mind with opiates like ‘if you suffer at least you live’. I leave no- 
stane unturned to try to keep myself in practicable life supporting terms 
with myself. It is a psychological trick that has to be learnt. I can do it 
quite well at times. Every wreck for example instinctively seeks consolation , 
in recalling what he once was. I’ve showered congratulations upon myself 
and even turned my own head with self adulations, but it all seems a bit 
thin now. If only I could recover that early self-confidence and conceit of - 

... A conceited man is a happy fool, and a conceited man in the 
throes of becoming out of conceit with himself is a most miserable last- 
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man-on-the-earth kind of animal—a large wet-bedraggled puppy crawling 
under a table and with only one idea left—to hide his tail beneath his 
belly. Oh I could go on rambling like this for hours, but it all seems too 
silly to discuss. I get bored with myself for discussing myself.” 

He ends his letter: “How much you are to me I daren’t say. An English- 
man cannot expose this Holy of Holies upon a sheet of paper. But we both 
know I think when we shake each other’s hands . . . It is so crushing to 
feel that in all this wide earth I have found one—perhaps two—to whom - 
I can talk, or who understand and like me, and one of them I see twice a 
year, It turns me into a furnace of reflection and introspection. I live the 
most artificial, unnatural, unhealthy and impossible of fives—in a museum 
too, And P've got nobody but myself to thank. 

Ever your loving, tiresome, peevish, 
Bro. Brucifer.” 
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SEEING DYLAN PLAIN 
The Life of Dylan Thomas. Constantine FitzGibbon. Dent. 42s. 


Mr. FitzGibbon has written what is likely to be regarded as the most compulsive’ 

° literary biography of this decade, His choice by the Trustees of the Dylan Thomas 

Estate was fortunate, for not only was he an intimate friend of the poet and his 

wife Caitlin, but he had already demonstrated his powers of unbiaseed observation, 
objective analysis and clear statement. 

Before Dylan Thomas’s tragic but inevitable death in New York in 1953, at the 
age of thirty-nine, a myth had evolved about him for a score of years; due in part 
to the desire of each new generation of poets and poetry-lovers to acclaim a breaka- 
way contemporary genius, and partly to the raffish and unruly image of himself 
which he and his friends had projected since his first appearance at David Archez’s 
Parton Street Bookshop in Holbom, in 1934 at the age of nineteen. George 
Barker recalls ‘‘a small, thin Dylan Thomas with a dirty.wool scarf wound around 
himself like an old love affair’, while Rosalind Wade remembers “a strange grubby 
figure, dressed in a skimpy green sweater, with tousled hair and bitten nails... 
Some of his admirers likened him to Chatterton. Others expected him to commit 
suicide quite soon; his enemies described him as a boor.” At the time, David 
Archer, in conjunction with the Sunday Referee, was arranging the publication 
of Dylan’s first book, Eighteen Poems. This won him an introduction to London 
editors and literary circles, and in the years that followed—in London and in his 
native Wales—the strange, ebullient little man was lionised in ever-expanding 

groupe of literati, constantly plied with the beer which had become a habit with 
him since his fifteenth year. Yet all the time Dylan was profoundly and passionately 
concerned with poetry and the writing of poems and stories. 

Possibly the most valuable part of this biography is the discussion of the poet’s 


national and family background. His father, son of a minor railway employee, was -` 


a schoolmaster and a disappointed poet; lonely, and early addicted to drink; a ` 
man seeing his only hope in his son. His mother was a simple, easy-going, gay-and 
garrulous woman, bent on spoiling Dylan from infancy, a practice made easier 
by his small size and not being “what you would call robust”; in fact his lungs 
were scarred. There was a berd in the family, Gwilym Maries, Dylan’s father’s 
uncle, a Unitarian preacher of considerable learning and power—and he gave 
Dylan his second Christian name, Martinis, With these facts Mr. FitzGibbon fills 
in the portrait of the beginnings and development of the gifted boy who at school . 
was unable to attain proficiency in any subject except English, and in that he was 
brilliant. The boy’s essays at fourteen show a remarkable knowledge and vocabu- 
lary. At Swansea Grammar School he was a star in the school magazine, Hoe left 
school at sixteen and a half for a junior reporter’s job on a local paper, staying only 
sixteen months, and then contributing snappy titbits to Welsh and national papers, 
with occasional literary articles, At eighteen he wrote to a friend, “I still sedulously 
ap cele gg al cara ade ape oehg ea lane 
by the drunken thorn (an atrocious image!) . . I stil write poems, of course. It’s 
an incurable disease . 

Acting, with small local groups, helped his self-confidence and to establish his 
pose, for what he lacked in stature was compensated by a magnificently resonant 
voice. This stood him in good stead during the war and the post-war years when he 
made a career in script-writing and broadcasting. 
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. Inevitably, Mr. FitzGibbon reveals much of Dylan’s life in the lengthy quotation 
of letters to and from the poet. Onè of the most notable sequences was that arising 
from his youthful approach to a Sunday Referee poet-prizewinner, Miss Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, before they met in London. Their exchanges on poetry had all 
the freshness of the eariy world and throw vivid light on his developing genius. 
In 1935 Richard Church, then working for Dent's, was dubious about accepting 
Dylan's second book, Twenty-five Poems, published a year later, because he thought 
he detected the pernicious effect of Surrealism in his work. Dylan's reply, dignified | 
but persuasive, insisted that every line was meant to be understood; and he con- 
chided with a hope that Church would be able to publish the poems; “If not, the 
day may come when none of my poems will be indecently obscure or fashionably 
difficult.” His plea succeeded; Richard Church wrote, “I have decided to put myself 
aside and let you and the public face each other.” The book sold more than 3,000 
copies in four editions and won him the enthusiastic support of Edith Sitwell. He 
received about £100 for it and had to make do on journalistic earnings, In-1937 be 
-married Caitlin Macnamara, with, as he wrote to Vernon Watkins, “No money, 
no prospect of money, no attendant friends or relatives, and in complete 


Greet Ca war ie Gal ome for se ee OY cant Coe aR 
B.B.C. broadcasting and in film script-writing. The growth of the Dylan Myth and 
the reputation won by his readings of poetry—-his own and other poets’—led to 


:- four North American lecture and reading tours, in 1950, 1952 and (two) in 1953. 


The last included the third and fourth perfarmances of the final version of Under 


_. Milk Wood at the Poetry Center, New York, in which Dylan participated. These 


were on October 24 and 25, 1953. He did one more reading and a few daya later 
‘collapsed. He was given a cortisone-type drug and the next day, November 4, he 
left his bed and insisted on going out for a drink. When he returned he said “Ive 
had eighteen straight whiskies, I think that’s the record.” Mr. FitzGibbon writes, 
“This characteristic remark was certainly untrue... He had had perhaps four or . 
five whiskies.” But they were enough to undo him; the next day be was given another 


coma. He never recovered and died on November 9th. “He was 
aes ok O a ice lan i Siren s A 
story ends. Penniless, or, when successful, financially confused, the man Dylan 


retreated from life in a death-wish perhaps implanted before birth. He was a fine 
~ modern poet, who classed himself “top of the second Eleven”. At times his work 
had the accent of immortality, as in “Fern Hill” and “And Death Shall Have 
No Dominion”; but as the Dylan myth lessens I fancy that posterity will agree with 
. rT. S. Eliot that “It was a peculiarity of his type of genius that he either wrote a 
great poem or something approaching nonsense and one ought to have accepted 

the inferior with the first-rate.” 
WILLIAM KRAN SEYMOUR 


GREEK TRAGEDY REVIEWED 
Greek Tragedy. Professor Albin Lesky. Translated by H. A. Frankfort. Ernest 
Benn. 42s. 


” A book which comes from the pen of so distinguished a Scholar and which was 
already well known in his mother tongue stands in littl need of recommendation 
when it appears in an English translation. Of special value is the fact that Pro- 
fesor Leaky bringa tO his work ideas wile may be kaa familar toa, majority: nf 
English readers. 
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Plunging, in his first chapter, straight into the age-old argument about what 
makes a Tragedy, the author shows that there is no single answer. No one formula 


can cover the complete and inevitable disaster of Oedipus Rex and the eventual `~ 


happy ending of Iphigeneia in Tawis. In the chapter on The Beginnings an almost 
bewildering number of authorities and commentators is reviewed. The origin and 
technical development of Greek Tragedy and its connection with the Satyr play 
and the dithyramb are discussed with a thoroughness that will make everyone 
think hard, especially those who may not fully agrea. 

A separate chapter is given to each of the three great Attic tragedians. All the 
extant tragedice are discussed, together with some that are known to us only sec- 
ond-band or in fragments. The relation of each tragedian’s philosophy to his Age 
and background is examined in great detail and with profound analysis; from 
Acecylus, who had seen the miracle of Greek deliverance and saw the hand of 
God in everything, to Euripides, the child of the Age of Sophists. As the un- 
compromising hero of Aeschylus, battling bravely against Fate gives place eventually 
to the men and women of Euripides, so the Divine Power declines in importance, 
changes in easence, but never completely disappears. For Greek Tragedy, rooted 
in the ancient religion, never completely broke away under the influence of sophis- 
ticated thought. 

One small word of warning may be given. This brilliant and scholarly work is 
not one to be embarked an lightly by the general reader. While there ls no one who 


will not gain something from it, to do full justice to the immense amount of hard +~ 


thought and fact that it contains requires a great deal of serious concentration. 
In this it is possible that the translator could have helped a little. Excellent as the 
translation is, it may be felt that it follows too faithfully the phraseology of -the 
German Original. 

A valuable feature of this book is an excellent bibliography. 


LAURIE ' 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL IN 1964 
The Third Session. Xavier Rynne. Faber. 35a. 


In dealing with the whole subject of the Vatican Council, one has to pay special 
attention to this book which is the best account available for the Third Sesion. 
The work of the composite known as Xavier Rynne is so well informed 
and so well presented to the general reader that it will occupy a foremost place as 
its four volumes tell the whole story of the Vatican Council from the outrageous 
intrigues which preceded and continued into its first Session to the vast and 
generous measures which led to its consummation. These volumes add to the 
direct impressions of a theologian present at the Sessions of the Council who is able 
to give a good digest of the debates with the mind of an acute theological critic. 
To this clerical competence is added the pungency of good American journalism. © 
The result is that the story, though from one of the prelates, is never too clerical, 
even in its professional competence. It adds to the record of the debates a list of 
the speakers and includes the very important decrees on ecumenism and the 
Church, as weil as on Eastern religions, which must in future years change the 
scope and trend of Catholic thought and teaching. 

The book begins, and again it ends, with an estimate of Pope Paul. It does so 
because the third Session ended in gloom in spite of the immense strides it had made 
in advancement; and that gloom was spread by certain moves of Pope Paul during 
the Session and especially at its close. He brought forward, and urged against 


preliminary Italian opposition the idea of the collegiality of Bishops; but once | 


that was passed, he withdrew into disturbing assectians of his own prerogatives 
and to arbitrary interference. One of the Bishops complained afterwards "We 


é 


~y 


` 
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were treated like children” and he was not far off the mark. The method of Paul 
VI was to bring changes or additions of his own at a moment so late that the 
bishops had no chance of discussing them. When he did this in the decree on 
Ecumenism, he caused great umbrage in all circles working for Christian Unity. 
The motives of the Pope are analysed and it is made clear that he was making every 
effort to insure that he should not be left with a hard kernel of conservative ob- 
stinacy, reflecting the old views which the immense majority of the Council had 
rejected. At this stage, it may be said the Pope has by now reassured those who have , 


> much to do with him; but there were months when his prestige was much diminished, 


and the whole course of this current of opinion is here clearly traced, with very 
frank accounts of the moves of the old Vatican set to hald back those trends which 
have transformed the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is extremely important that these difficulties should be clearly stated; and of 
course they add great piquancy to this book. It gives the most vivid picture of the 
‘immense struggle which at the centre of Roman Catholicism has been waged both 
against the needed changes and for the sake of power. That struggle is not yet over’, 

Here in this third volume we have once more, as in the earlier volumes of Xavier 
Rynne, the most valuable opportunity to assess the forces at work and the methods 

‘employed by those to whom Pope Paul so often lent his ear. 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


RACHMANINOFE 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Sergei Bertensson and Jay Leyda. Allen & Unwin. 50s. 


Slowly and one by one, the world’s more neglected, misunderstood or abused 
: composers are being reinstated. Bruckner and Mahler have returned joyously to 
the foki. Elgar has resumed his rightful place, Sibelius is being welcomed back and 
the bulky figure of Vaughan-Williams reappears on the horizon. 
' This outstanding biography (available for the first time in an English edition), 
prompts the question: Will Rachmaninoff’s turn ever come? 
' Apart from three compositions (the Paganini variations, the grotesquely over- 
played second piano concerto and the third piano concerto) all is silence. The 
tragedy of Rachmaninoff was that, even at the height of his fame, his heavy brand 
of Slavonic romanticism was already out of date. In 1939, when questioned by a 
‘critic on his attitude to “modern” music, Rachmaninoff replied: 

“I feel like a ghost wandering in a world grown alien. I cannot cast out the old 
way of writing, and I cannot acquire the new. I have made intense effort to feel the 
musical manner of today, but it will not come to me. Unlike Madame Butterfly, 
with her quick religious conversion, J cannot cast out my musical gods in a moment 
and bend the knee to new ones. Even with the disaster of living through what has 
befallen the Russia where I spent my happiest years, yot I always feel that my own 
music and my reactions to all music, remained spiritually the same, unendingty 
obedient in trying to create beauty.” 

When Rachmaninoff fled from Rusia in 1917, he left more than his furniture 
behind. Artistically and spiritually, he remained a pre-revolution Russian, unaffect- 
ed by the tidal stream of Western music. Like a gramophone needle stuck in a 
groove, his musical development stopped at 1917. For the reat of his life, he was a 
genius out of water. 

Unable to keep his family by composition alone, he embarked on a new career 
_ for which he was singularly well-equipped; that of virtuoso pianist. His musician- 
‘ship was exemplary, his technique phenomenal. Within a short time, he was gener- 
ally accepted as the greatest living pianist. But Rachmaninoff, ever a victim of the 
fates, had created a Frankenstein’s monster. The more he gave, the more the public 
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demanded. He became a slave of the piano. “By the end of the season, I move 
only under the whip”, he wrote. “How strangely life is arranged! When one is 
young, strong ... one just waits for engagements. But they do not come. And when 
one becomes weak, one doesn't know how to protect oneself from them!” oF 

Even his own music seemed to mock him. His C Sharp Minor Prelude (written 
in 1892 and sold outright to a publisher for about £5) became a “pop” hit. Audien- 
ces everywhere clamoured for it and the prelude became an obligatory encore at 
. every Rachmaninoff recital. The composer came to loathe every note of the piece. 
Ironically, although it was performed by every other pianist, arranged as a jazz 
number and even played by Mickey Mouse in a cartoon film, Rachmaninoff did 
not receive a penny in royalties, 

Rachmaninoff was already a ‘‘figure of the past” when he died in March, 1943. 
A fow weeks earlier, knowing his end was near, he gazed at his wasted hands and 
murmured: “My dear hands. Farewell, my poor hands . 

This biography is based largely on Rachmaninoff’s letters, and it provides an 
absorbing, and often painful, insight into the tortured mind of genius. One can 
only hope it will provoke a re-assesament of Rachmaninoff’s place in music. It is 
long overdue. For all his limitations, Sergei Vasilyevich Rachmaninoff was a great 


artist. 
Perrott PHILLIPS 


THE INFLUENCE OF LIDDELL HART 
The Memoirs of Captain Liddell Hart. Vol. I. B. H. Liddell Hart. Cassell. 42s. 


The second volume of Captain Liddell Hart’s memoirs carries the story on from 
the arrival of Mr. Hore-Belisha at the War Office as Minister of War in 1937 to 
the German attack iù May 1940. The volume can broadly be divided into two parts. 
The first three chapters deal mainly with the Hore-Belisha reforms during 1937 and 
1938 when the author was advising him on technical and organisational matters. 
There is no doubt that most of the excellent Belisha reforms which were carried 
out in the Army in the pre-war years were a direct result of the author's drive, 
planning and enthusiastic advice. It was later on, however, when as far as can be 
judged from these well documented memoirs, his advice began to flow freely to 
promotions and appointments that a real resistance to the War Minister and his 
adviser began to build up in the higher ranks of the Army. The effects of the 
reaistance first caused a breach between Hore-Belisha and Liddell Hart in 1938, 
and later finally led to the resignation of the former in 1940. It must be admitted 
that the British never take kindly to the unofficial adviser behind the scene, and 
however well intentioned and sound the advice may be, the system builds up a 
resistance which generally defeats the reformer. 

The second half of the book deals largely with the author’s difference with 

“The Times” whose military correspondent he was. Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, the 
Editor, and Mr. Robin Barrington-Ward, the Assistant Editor, come in for a very 
severe handling on account of “The Times” policy during the Spaniah Civil War, - 
the Munich Crisis and, later on, the decisions on how much to publish regarding 
the Country’s state of readiness for war. The differences finally led to the author’s 
resignation from the staff of “Tho Times” in November 1939. 
_ As well as these two major themes there are the author’s reflections on the 
tragic affairs of Czechoslovakia, the Polish Guarantee and the purported Russian 
reactions; they are set against the state of the Armed Forces at the time and the 
capability of the country to implement the Government’s foreign policy—these 
reflections give much food for thought. 

This second volume should have a very great appeal to the general reader as it 
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. gives an enthralling account of the claih of opinions and peronalities in these 

vital years. 
i NIGEL TAPP 
CERAMIC ARTS 

Chafers Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain. 15th Revised Edition, 
2 vols. Willlam Reeves. 1508. 
English Porcelain, 1745-1850, Edited by R. J. Charleston. Ernest Benn and the . 
University of Toronto Press, 105s. z 

Each of these books would be a valuable acquisition for the collector. In many 
ways they are curiously complementary to each other. Chaffers has been a standard 
work fo. many years and as a reference book is quite unsurpassed. Despite the 
curiously old-fashioned tone in which parts of its are written, it contains a wealth 
of ormation which can be found nowhere else and a great deal of useful historical 

ysis 'of factories, artists and marks. Like all really good dictionaries it has the 
added quality that it is a book which one can pick up at random and read with 
pleasure. Mr. Charleston's book is an anthology of essays, under his skilful general 
editorship, by a number of learned and often very readable hands, on the factories 
concerned in the great age of English porcelain. It is the companion volume to 
Mr. Rollo Charies’s admirable Continental procelain of the eighteenth century, 
which was reviewed in this Supplement in December 1964. . 

Together both books contain a wide amount of scholarship and information. 
Chaffers of course deals with the whole field of European and Oriental ceramics, 
but the second volume, which is concerned specifically with British porcelain and 
pottery, has now been brought up to date under the editorship of Mr. Geoffrey 
Godden. It contains in particular three new sections dealing with Bow, Longton 
Hall and Lowestoft. The last, perhaps, is especially apposite since it was the great 
Williams Chaffers himself, in the early editions of this book, who began the curious 
and quite unfounded canard by which the large amount of chine de commande 
made in China to European order and exported to this country was said to have 
been made at the Lowestoft factory and was given the strange but still persisting 
’ name of Oriental Lowestoft. The photographs in Mr. Charleston’s book are better 
and more numerous, but this edition of Chaffers does contain a section entirely 
given over to illustrating pieces from Bow. Mr. Charleston usefully gives a list of 
museums and private houses open to the public, in Britain and the United States, 
where fine collections of English porcelain are to be found. Mr. Godden, even more 
usefully, prints a number of appendices, including a list of the transactions of the 
English Ceramic Circle, a helpful note on Patent Office registration marks and a 
survey of potters working in this Country at the turn of the century and at the 
present day. Both books have admirable bibliographies. The analysis of sale room 
prices given in Chaffers makes interesting if rather nostalgic historical reading. 
Over even the last year or two, however, prices in this field have generally increased 
enormously, and those particularly interested in this aspect of the subject would 
be well advised to consult the second volume of Mr. Gerald Reitlinger’s The Econo- 
mics of Taste or the excellent annual records produced by Sothebys and Christies. 

The history of English porcelain followed a curious course. By 1750, there were 
at least four important factories working in this Country (more, as Mr. Charleston 
‘ points out, than there were even in Germany at that date); and the use of soapstone 
and William Cookworthy’s discovery of a true hard-paste porcelain put England 
scientifically in advance of most of her continental rivals. There were, however, a 
number of. factors militating against the success of the English factories, Most 
important of these was the absence of any form of royal patronage such as that 
under which the main German and French establishments flourished. English 
porcelain should really be equated therefore with the bourgeois factories of Holland 
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and Switzerland. It achieved surprisingly more. Almost equally t was the - 
fact that the rococo style, which was: the mainspring of most_of the fine mid- . ` 
eighteenth century work on the continent, never really found root in this country 
and Engtish work in consequence tended often to be a copy of Meissen or Severes 
pieces some fifteen or twenty years out of date. In the end, however, it was the 
economic success of the native born tradition of creamware and other pottery, 
exemplified by the Wedgwood, Leeds, Liverpool and other factories that really 
«checked the popular development of English porcelain. It was not until the mass- 
production methods of the nineteenth century that porcelain manufacturers in 
this country were ever really financially secure, and at all times during the Eighteenth 
Century artistic criterla were subject to the dubious commercial ambitions of 
entrepencurs like William Duesbury of Derby. At its worst, therefore, English . 
porcelain deteriorated into commercial imitations of Continental models, with 
over elaborate ornamentation and the monstrous bocages (the backgrounds of 
trees, fruit and flowers) with which many figure pieces were decorated. At its best, 
it produced a considerable number of lively, individual and delightful pieces. 
This work is particularly well covered in Mr. Charleston’s book. There is still a 
great deal yet to be learnt about the English eighteenth century factories although. 
of recent years our knowledge of these matters has considerably increased. ‘A 
particular problem still to be solved is the origin and authorship of the delightful 
series of pieces known as the Girl on a swing group. Mr. John Mallet deals well with 
this subject in his essay on the Chelsea factory. There aro also particularly good 
contributions by Mr. Hugh Tait on Bow, by Mr. Bernard Watney on Longton Hall 
and Liverpool, by Mr. Franklin Barrett on Worcester and by Mr. Rollo Charies 
on Swansea-Nantgarw. At the end, one is left with a strong feeling of the impor- 
tance in English porcelain of a number of individuals, modellers like Joseph 
Willems, painters like William Pegg, William Billingsley or Jefferyes Hamett 
O’Neale or engravers like Hancock. But this is probably true of the history of 
all ceramics. It is only with an increasing amount of knowledge that we are able 
to sort out the part played by the individual artists. If for this reason alone both 
these books are doubly welcome. 
ERNIE Money 


SHORTER REVIEWS and NOTICES 


An Amater at the Keyboard (Allen 
and Unwin. 30s.). The professional 
musician should not be put off by the 
modest title of this book by Mr. Peter 
Yates. Whether he is delving into the 


freshness and enthusiasm which is sorely 
needed in musical education today. Not 
the least of the delights are his occasion- 
al asides: “MUZAK; a commercial 
system of canned and piped music 
installed in public places to promote the 


relaxation of employees and patron 
by discouraging sustained thought.” A 
stimulating book, which should be of 
particular use to teachers—even though ` 
they might disagree with some of the 
author’s controversial opinions on tradi- 
tional teaching methods. 

Gaugin in the South Seas (Allen and 
Unwin. 42a). During fifteen years in 
Tahiti, working as an anthropologist, - 
Mr, Bengt Danielsson became intrigued 
by the legend of Gaugin and resolved 
to investigate afresh the life of the 
artist on the island during the last ten 
years of hia life. He has interviewed 
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Europeans and natives who knew 
Gaugin well and the atmosphere which 
_ sarrounded him. Perhaps most import- 
ant, however, Mr. Danielsson has un- 
covered a great deal of new written 
„material, including official government 
papers and private correspondence, and 
diaries, which has obliged him to revise 
the’ accepted accounts of these years. 
“Many of the more pathetic, romantic, 
and heroic episodes which figure pro- 
minently in previous accounts were 
not borne out by the evidence and have 
had to be dismissed either as misappre~- 
henslons or as pure myth”. We have 
the picture of his daily existence, earthy 
and poor, ostracised by the Europeans 
in his latter years, desperately deter- 
mined to paint under appalling handi- 
caps, albeit of his own making in many 
Mr. Danielsson has a most agreeable 
style which the translator, Mr. Reginald 
Spink, passes on. It is superbly iffust- 
rated, including many black and white 
photographs taken in the island during 
Gaugin’s lifetime and sixteen colour 
plates of places and landscapes familiar 
to him or of native scenes reminiscent 
of his local paintings. 


The New Face of War (Cassell. 252.). 
This is an extremely vivid, raw and 
depressing volume on the Vietnam war 
from Malcolm W. Browne reporting 
the struggle on the spot. He has seen 
the jungle fighting, and gives vivid, 
stark pictures of the Vietcong tactics 
and methods and their remarkable 
organisation. He gives also accounts 
from personal experience of the Ameri- 
can effort, and shows the underlying 
contempt of the South Vietnamese for 
the Americans for their failure. The 
book is grim and ruthless; in his Preface, 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, without 
accepting all the author’s views, recog- 
nises that “in his book is the flavour of 


was written in 1964, before the massive 
American war effort. While the horrors 
no doubt are still being daily repeated 
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the peounoais Dak ingsi; and in that 
respect this book is outdated. ¢ 
Twenty-Five Centuries of Sea Warfare 
(Souvenir Prese. 45s.). This is an English 
translation, by Mr. Len Ortzen, of 
M. Jacques Mordal's account of the 
great naval campaigns and actions from 
the Battle of Salamis to the end of the, 
Second World War. He has sought to 
provide briefly the political and histori- 
cal context in which the engagements 
were fought, The narrative in general 
is extremely sketchy, although a quarter 
of the 400 pages is devoted to the years 
1939-1945. Perhaps the most useful 
function of the volume, although not so 
intended, is to give an overall picture 
of the development of naval warfare 
over more than two thousand years. 
The book makes excellent reading. 


Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy. 
(Allen and Unwin. 20s.). This is the 
tenth impression of the late Professor 
J. A. Schumpeter’s celebrated work, 
first published in America in 1943. 
The third English Edition appeared in 
1950 the year of his death. The contin- 
ued influence and demand foy this work 
tustifles its re-issue as a paperback in 
the Unwin - University Books series. 
With the growing impact of mixed 
economies, Professor Schumptee’s work 
remains remarkably relevant to the 
study of economic and sociological 
development. 


The Middle Game (Bell. 37s. 6d.). 
This is the second volume devoted to 
the study of the middle game in chess 
by the former world champion, Dr. 
M. Euwe, and a kading Dutch player, 
Mr. H. Kramer, and is directed to 
“Dynamic and Subjective Features”. 
“We take up with the dynamic ap- 
proach” with what happens on the 
board. Accordingly most of the book is 
devoted to examples showing the 
features of middle play. The last section 
of the book demonstrates the personal 
styles of thirty-cight grandmasters and 
World Champions. The volume is 
translated from the Dutch by Mr. 
W. H. Cozens, 
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FORUM FEATURE l 


REGIONAL ADMINISTRATION NEEDS FUNCTIONAL 
, PARLIAMENTS 


by Gavin Harris 


HE chief advantage that every central parliament obtains from setting 
Toan region is the additional amount of 

parliamentary time that then becomes available. By shedding on her 
family some portion of her work the mother will cease to be concemed 
with those business matters, and will have at her disposal the time that 
they took. The daughters will have no difficulty in finding as much times, 
as they may need for attending to the transferred business, while still 
having plenty of time for looking after their regions’ development. 

The value of parliamentary families will be apparent in such countries 
as' the United States, Canada and Australia. Without the fifty state 
legislatures’ help Congress could not carry out all the work needed for 
the government of the whole country. The Ottawa and Canberra 
Parliaments would both have far more to do, if their ten provincial 
assemblies and six state parliaments did not exist. 

In countries that are so very large the best relation between the central 
and the state parliaments is undoubtedly the federal, This way of 
distributing governmental responsibilities is unsuitable for any country as 
small as Britain. Westminster keeps contro! of legislation, if she sets up 
her family of regional parliaments by constituting them to perform the 
subcommittee type of functions. 

As parent committees have ¢o retain a final veto on the work of all their 
subcommittees, Westminster must continue to take the third reading of all 
_ Bills, nq matter how many of their early stages may be passed in a regional 
parliament. As all subcommittees are coterminous with their parents, the 
same ballot can be used in each constituency at general elections to elect 
its Westminster and its regional member. This kind of regional election ` 
will hold the voters’ interest, will avoid another interruption in the region’s 
poin! ana Dusters Napit; end make site tiat each ME: and his regional 
member together poll a majority vote. 

The ending of every fourth Westminster week on Thursday would enable g 
each region’s M.Ps. and its regional members to meef on the next day to 
transact the ttansferred items of business. Ten of these plenary meotings 
should raise that month’s total parliamentary time from the usual eighteen 
days to something like twenty-seven days. While some meetings may be 
over in half a day, others might take one and a half days and only 
complete their agendas on Saturday afternoon. 
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local council the authority to increase the strength of any of its committees, 
\ dxcopt a finance committee, by adding pérsonis who are not 

_ 'qualifiéd and who'do not number more than one-third of the committee’s 
" membership. This limit on the added members’ numbers is needed to 
„1 make sure that the elected members will be in a majority at all meetings, . 


Ere _ Unless half or more of them should be absent. 


ae By. adopting this procedure at Westminster a subcommittee ‘type: of 
` regionai parliament will be formed which consists of the region’s M.Ps. 
.` and half as many regional members. But,.if the number of their regional 
. „members is only half of their MPs., each region's electors are certain to 
“want to know why, when their constituency has always hed the right to 
‘ elect by itself its Westminster member, it must now pool its votes with 

_ another for electing one joint regional member. 
As-the limit on numbers refers solely to unelected persons, the procedure 
can also be used to form a second subcommittee type. This type will 


ae consist of the region’s M.P.s and the same number of its properly olected 
poe ‘Tegional members. Interchanges of 


for their more strenuous duties at Westminster. 
i members will be elected by the votes left over from the election 


~ electing 
: _ 33.4%, and 33.5%, the quota cannot be more than one-third of the poll. 


oe _ (9 Nonth Paddington, 1918; South Dorset, 1962. ig A 


- ‘The: winner’s deposit and expenses would shelter his party’s second ' 
candidate, but he might have to poll half the votes to save the. deposit. 
. A subcommittee can be formed at any time and so can a regional 
elena ee ae oe eee ee 
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would have qualified for regional election. If Scotland’s parliament were 
formed now, 56 out of the 71 members would have been runners-up, 15 
requiring nomination by their parties. 17 runners-up were Labour, 30 
Conservative, 8 Liberal, 1 Nationalist and there would be 12 Labour 
nominees, 2 Conservative, 1 Liberal The 71 M-Ps. and the 56 runners-up 
polled between them 86.7%, of the total votes. The 72 government and 70 
opposition members would have to collaborate to plan Scotland’s 


As the maximum leave of absence for a salary or wage camner will be 
about 25% of his working time, regional parliaments could hold a three- ` 
day meeting in one fortnight and a two-day in the other. The members 
could meet in committees at mid-month and in full session on the day 
before the month’s plenary meeting. 

in addition to committees for specific projects every regional parliament . 
will probably appoint one for cach ministry maintaining an office in the 
region. Every committee should be prepared to visit all constituencies so 
as to seo for itself what work its ministry has done and what else remains 
for to do. The preservation of fine scenery and unspoilt countryside also 
requires a committee, The cultural and social worth of each of the 
committees’ recommendations can be debated at the full sessions, A 
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Any region’s parliament should be able to take the First to the 
Committee stages of its Private Bills.and of those Private Member’s Bills 
which its MPs. get leave to introduce. Westminster could keep their 
, Report stages in order to hold up any Bill or remit it to its regional 
parliament. In course of time ail regional parliaments will become 


‘ committes will be wanted for general 


` “proficient in drafting Bills. The nearness to unanimity of a Bill's voting 


might decide its place in the queue at Westminster. A region’s parliament* 
gives its back bench M.Ps. chances to show their talents, ` 

Every region’s domestic problems seem to its inhabitants the most 
serious. How many of the people who live south of the Thames or east 
of the Fens can be expectéd to take much interest, in Scottish or in Welsh 
affairs, or Scotsmen and Welshmen to be impressed by events in a south 
coast resort or an eastern county? ‘The South East Study’ propounds that 
- region’s domestic problem — where can its populationary embarrassment 
be housed without making intolerable its commuters’ daily journeys to 
“London? Other regions’ leading issue is populationary drift. 

-“In any of these regions its parliament’s formation will give its electors 
the: tools for co-orliisling all their ideas “and (har diore On die job dl 


` - how to develop their region so that they would choose to live there all 


their lives. In those regions that adjoin the Greater London Area a. 
parliament will give Hts electors the tools for getting the Council to make 
some reduction in the Area’s amount of office accommodation every time 
they take an instalment of overspill. - 

Regional planning was a ministerial exercise under the former -govern- 
- ments. Whitehall drafted the plans, their development being assigned to 
some sponsored body or corporation. All objections from interested parties 


_. in that region had to be raised at a public bocal inquiry. The report of its 


Dies ae ee ore ae hee eee ne ne) Scanian fom 
his study of its contents. 
'’ The government announced first, ‘We shall draw up regional plane i 
‘together with the people of the regions themselves, after full consultation, 
and we shall be setting up effective machinery in the regions for this 
purpose”; b) then later, “The members of the economic planning councils 
will be appointed as individuals and not as delegates or representatives of 
particular interests, but they will be widely representative of different types 
` of experience within the region”. © This ‘is consukation of the ‘company 
union’ kind, since no council member is to be elected by the electors of 
his region. The government has not scen that all machinery for getting 
-advice from nominees just works like an African ‘indaba’. 

Self-government „was granted by last Parliament to the countries of 
Sierra Leone, Malawi, Zambia with populations about Wales’, and the 
-islands of Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago with a total population under 


~ œ Hansard, Vol 701, col. 228. (4 Nov.). 
( Ibid. Vol. 703, cols. 1830-31, (10 Dec.), 
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Wales’, also Cyprus and Malta (less than half the size of Anglesey) each 
with a fraction of Wales’ population. There is then neither rhyme nor 
reason why the peoples of Scotland and of Wales (Scotland’s population 
being double Wales’) and of the other regions must still be treated as too 
unimportant to have a voice in any of their region’s affairs. 

Only a regional parliament can put its region’s priorities in the correct 

‘order. Access to the information held by its ministries’ regional offices 
will enable any regional parliament to draft all the Regional Bills for its 
projects which it can then pass in their right sequence. Provided the 
project’s purpose and its cost conform to the government’s general plan, 
and its Bill receives an almost unanimous vote, does Westminster’s approval 
need to be more than formal? 

Regional parliaments have to have Regional Debts to allow each of 
them to finance those cultural and social projects which, however valuable, 
will not be remunerative. If a region’s savers are ready to subscribe the 
capital for such projects at an interest below 5%, the Exchequer will benefit 
by issuing to them Regional Development instead of National Development 
Bonds. The region’s small savers can add their contributions by buying its 
Regional Savings Certificates. 

The holders of Regional Bonds and Certificates must take lower returns 
on their outlays, since they debar the government from using this money , 
in another region, But, in view of the importance which the government 
claims to place on the practice of saving, it should offer these holders a 
sufficient incentive to encourage them to save more money and invest a 
larger portion of their savings. 

When development is financed from savings the government has to find 
from taxation only the interest on the Bonds and the increments for the 
Certificates. Each regional parliament will have to rely on the enthusiasm 
of its electors to give it enough capital to carry out all its development 
projects. The Scottish and Welsh peoples are the most likely to respond 
to this challenge. They might ask for an early issue of their regions’ 
Bonds and Certificates to speed up the work in progress and to launch 
new projects. Scottish savers in 1964-65 bought £35m. Bonds and 
Certificates out of the £330m. bought in all the regions, 

The savings invested in Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates a year 
ago were £3,840m. and are now £3,920m. with the addition of Develop- 
meat Bonds. Since Scotland is a region with a tenth of the population, 
its invested savings will be about £400m. This figure indicates the height 
to which its Regional Debt’s ceiling will rise, if the rates of investment and 
repayment are the same as in the past. The savers of any region can 
raise their Debt’s ceiling higher either by investing more of their savings 
or by retaining their investments for longer periods, If they succeed in 
doing both, they make it rise higher still. 

Every region’s savers have the choice. Are they willing to go on putting 
their savings in National Bonds and Certificates, and let the government 
settle what amount of money it is prepared to spend on the development 
of their region? Or would they like to make sure by buying their region’s 
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Bonde and Corifnis that che whole of their savings will solely bo wed 

for improving its amenities? By steadily investing all the money that they ` 
„gavo every region’s savers should be able to raise enough capital to make 
their region a pleasant part of Britain. If they set themselves this task, 
they would all be proud of what they achieve. 


Why may not a boundary 
county pick the best take-over bid that rival regions offer? f 


.” Lack of parliamentary time cannot alter the fact that all talk about ‘public 


ownership’ is just plain nonsense, so long as the public, the sole owner, is 


. ‘denied any facility for making its enquiries. 


Eke Henk of England oaght to bs owned by 1e tais, dioe ku U 
. and fitting that the public should look upon it as an institution that always 


5 works in so impersonal a manner that no exception can be taken to any of 


its actions. But, as the nationalised industries all affect the public’s every- 

day life in one way or another, their immunity from enquiry can have no 
\ rational justification. 

' “Nationalisation gives to the public none of the shareholder’ rights. No 
‘member of the public nor an M.P. has more right now to make any 
enquiries about a nationalised industry than either ever had in its period 
of private ownership. State and private ownership both protect industries 
from the public’s enquiries. Until a viable form of communicatocy 
' machinery is instituted, the idea that any industry becomes publicly owned 


` ton its nationalisation is entirely an illusion. 


Nationalised industries’ employees, being members of the public, have 
` the same right to get their questions answered. As nearly-all enquiries will 


. arise from happenings in the enquirers’ Sic tae ater pwcsriapl 


machinery wil work best at regional level. Each regional 

gel ap Ha comualiine: fo whieh eVei edana] enoar Gell forrard ce 
| questions that his-electors ask. The committes will draft each enquiry | 
' that ‘it sends to the regional boards, and decide whether to accept any 
board’s answer or to refer # back. The extent of the information that the 
boards provide will show how much the government wants the community. ` 


to realise that ‘public ownership’ means just what the words say. 


Current events gave the electorate a voice in state affairs seven hundred 
ypacs ago and in local affairs one hundred and thirty years ago. Now, 


` regional development raises the question of its right to a yoice in ity 
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Daamen duch other tomto as dis pleaser 


In a federal system a regional parliament’s autonomy prevents all aa a > 


°M.Ps. from taking part in any of its domestic affairs. To stop Britgin’s 
M.Ps. from having any voice in regional affairs is absurd.. Regional _ 
parliaments must be non-attonomous to énable their M.Ps. and regional 
members to confer together. The subcommittee type proposed above will _ 


kave ifa regione. devetoraneal Tor a peiacpal objec: and: will mapia mi 
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REGIONALISM IN BRITAIN 


_ by J. F. Standish 


4 


N England and Wales today there are 61 county councils, 83 county’ 
borough councils, 318 borough councils, 564 urban district councils, 
474 rural district councils and about 11,000 parish councils and parish 


~ meetings; there is also the Greater London Council with its proliferation 
~ of metropolitan borough councils. Brooding over this vast conglomeration 


\ -of local authorities of differing orders and dimensions is the central 


$ 


government at Westminster pulling the purse strings in order to set the 
pace and behaving generally as a well-intentioned busybody whose very 
indistriousness becomes self-defeating. The great and abiding wonder is 
that the system still works, albeit painfully and daboriously, yet even so 
is inadequate and ill-suited to meet present-day needs with shifting 
“industries and moving populations, and to such an increasing extent that 
planning becomes stultified, its ends frustrated and discomtent manifest. 


What should be done about all this? There are various reasons why 
local government in these islands needs a complete overhaul and to anyone 
who takes more than a cursory glance at the administrative scene this is 
quite apparent. First of all, local government is itself a misnomer, for 
government and the powers associated with it ‘are reserved to Westminster; 
the local councils are merely administrative bodies with differing degrees 
of authority. During this century, Parliament has steadily added to its 
‘powers in the domestic domain to such an extent that excessive centralisa- 
tion has developed to the detriment of local interest and regional well-being. 
It is time that this central dominance over local affairs should be relaxed 
‘ and that many of the powers retained by the Government should be 
returned to properly constituted local authorities. This, of course, could 
not. be done simply by delegating powers to existing bodies since few, if 
any, have the geographical extent and economic diversity to enable them 


‘to become effective in an enlarged role. Then again, centralised contro! 


has meant a weakening of docal sentiment and characteristics, substituting 
the rationalised and depressingly uniform attitude of bureaucratic 
Whitehall. It is not sufficient to have selfless and self-effacing service for 
which these servants have been justly noted; local imagination working 
„in qlearly defined and viable regions is urgently needed. -The needs of the 
` Sowth East are quite different from those of the Midlands, and expansion 


"> in Essex has no immediate parallel in Shropshire, yet the general level of. 


central treatment prevails so that while the job is finally done no one in 
. consequence is satisfied that it is well done. i 


~ 
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If anyone should be under the illusion that present-day emasculated 
local government stimulates local interest, it is time to have a hook at the 
impoverished electoral results year by year in which many seats aro 
uncontested and where 30 per cent is a fair attendance by the electors. 

The clear alternative to the present system is one of regional creation 
and administration. The pattern of counties today is based upon ancient - 
association and historical development, and whilst these have served their 
purpose in the past, in the complex and shifting scene of our times they 
are obviously inadequate to plan, develop and administer their areas which 
can be so minuscule as to render ineffectual any real purpose. Indeed, 
where some counties such as Yorkshire might have been just large enough 
to be effective units, they have been fragmented and thereby reduced to a 
state of relative impotence. Within these counties are boroughs which 
have an independent corporate existence of their own and so these have 
a further diminishing effect upon the county administration. 

A proper approach towards a division of England into administrative 
regions is to consider first of all the natural geographical regions and to 
adapt these so far as possible to the new structure. It is not suggested that 
counties as at present constituted should be eliminated or even scrambled 
to produce some new variegated pattern; local feeling and tradition are 
strongly against this and therefore what is required is to group the counties- 
into a close approximation to the regions which geography dictates. Taking 
only the major natural areas into consideration, the following administrative 
regions would readily suggest themselves: (i) the East Pennines embracing 
Yorkshire and its two northern neighbours, (ij) the West Pennines 
comprising Cheshire and northward to the Scottish border, (iii) the 
Midlands consisting of the great Midland plain and the scarplands along 
Hs southern edge, extending from the Welsh borders to the North Sea, ` 
(iv) East Anglia stretching westward towards the scarplands, (v) South East 
England which is in effect the counties ringing London from the scarplands 
to the Channel, (vi) Wessex which contains the Hampshire Basin and the 
West Country, and (vii) Greater London. These are not only natural but 
interesting divisions for they contain that diversity of industry and land 
use on a major scale which properly determine an effective region and 
they also recall strong historical association as Northumbria, Lancastria ` 
and Mercia amongst others would suggest. Greater London, whilst not- 
resembling a natural region, has a unique claim since not only is it the 
centre of the greatest concentration of population in the British Isles but 
it is in all senses the hub of national life; the Greater London Council has 
also a de facto regional status at the present time. . 

What should be the functions of regtons such as these? Town and 
country planning is a sine qua non, and that proper relationship between 
the town and the land, now so sadly deficient, could be imaginatively and 
effectively restored by authorities comprising representatives of the people 
living in the regions concerned. Today, for instance, the trend of move- 
ment of both population and industry is towards the South East and if this 
region were formally constituted it could handle its own problems and 


ween 
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But the South East would need to be a viable region rather than some 


i vaguely understood arca and one in which movements of people could be 


— 
great industrial activities have a balanced and extensive hinterland where - 
agriculture is predominant. People living, working and legislating through 


_ ‘their representatives in this region would be better and more sympathetically 
- informed concerning planning needs in these counties and better equipped 


to assist to put such plans into effect than all the departments in Whitehall © 
put together, 
Hand in hand with town end country planning is housing; indeed, the 


__> evo are inseparable, It is hardly necessary to dilate upon what is obvious, 


since it is apparent that regional administration should be able to assume 
thé main functions of the Ministry of Housing together with certain of 
those at present performed by ilocal authorities. Possibly, too, one hopes 
that more interesting architectural styles with recognisable characteristics 
and local flair might emerge instead of the mediocre functional houso- 


. ` boxes which spring out of the ground indiscriminately today. Hosprtels 


are already administered by regional boards and committees and these 


me could quite conveniently be re-grouped into the proposed new framework 


and with a larger measure of democratic representation on the boards in 
contrast to the present official appointments made by the Ministry of 
Health. Clinics, health centres and other miscellansous health services 
should also be brought into line. Schools and education generally would of 


, ` _ necessity have to be administered regionally since the siting of schools and 


of facilities are inextricably bound up with the overall planning 


Provision 
‘' _ needs for the larger area. It appears to be not only logical but desirable 
i as well that regionally there should be a proper balance between primary 
_ and secondary schools on the one hand and universities and technica! 


colleges on the other, and this could be achieved only by a transfer of 
supervision and control 

Economic planning is a catch cry amongst all the political parties at 
Westminster and though the means tend to differ the end ‘is almost 
universally accepted, though Mr. Enoch Powell might wish to disclaim 
association with the concept. Power, public utilities and domestic services, 


main highways other than national trunk routes, water catchment areas 
: . and measures for avoiding water pollution, these are all functions which 


should. be brought within the purview of the regions if regional planning 
is to be effective and not just another abortive attempt to tinker with the 


ia Tabona] Kere. Sadly it is this latter state which is just being achieved 


by Mr. George Brown in the present Labour administration, 
Beyond England itself, Wales and Scotland should be afforded the same 


. facilities for regional and indeed national development. Not only is this 


argument as valid for them as for the major areas of England, but such a 


' reconstitution of powers would go far to satisfy national aspirations and 
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divert into more profitable channels those outbursts of local nationalism 
which are symptomatic of the malaise resulting from over-centralisation 
of powers in Westminster. 
What financial implications are inherent in such a scheme? At present, 
local government is in part financed by rates and in approximately equal ` 
part by grants from the Exchequer, whilst centain functions mainly in 
* the sphere of health and education are directly under Treasury control. 
Under the new system proposed, the local councils would fetain their 
rating authority since they would need to have financial support for those 
services which they would retain, and these would in fact constitute their 
present functions other than those which would be transferred to the 
regional councils. This would then require that regional councils must be 
subsidised by the Exchequer and this is incomtestably right, since the 
sphere of revenue raising must be conducted on a national level, Already 
hospitals and schools are paid for mainly by the Treasury and this would 
be continued under the regional councils, and it would fall into the accepted 
pattern of national finance if each region were to prepare its annual 
estimates for Cabinet approval in order that these estimates could find 
their proper provision in the Chancellor’s ensuing budget. Doubts about 
the possibility of Westminster manipulating the purse strings and thereby 
enforcing its intentions upon the regions would be dispelled if it were , 
unmistakeably established that the exercise of their functions were to be 
free and unfettered within the limitation of their powers as defined by law. 
Regional councils should not attempt to be miniature parliaments. They 
shoild embrace the qualities already present in our local councils, 
principally election rather than appointment and voluntary service in the 
main, Assuming that the members of a regional council were elected by ~- 
and from the jocal councils within tho region, a familiar association of 
-both the general and the particular would be ensured since a member from 
the Somerset County Council elected to serve on the Wessex Regional 
Council would be zealous in seeing that the interests of his county and his 
region coincided. By using ths same panel of councillors for both the 
smaller unit and the larger region, though in differing proportions, the 
acquired experience in local administration would be transferable and a 
multitude of unnecessary elections would be avoided. If a thoroughly - 
disinterested attitude is to be maintained then payment of members along 
parliamentary lines should be avoided, though in view of the greater 
distances the regional members would need to travel to attend their councils 
`~ some form of attendance allowance or expenses should be granted, as is _ 
the case in the House of Lords, 
In advocating the establishment of regional administration along these 
lines, the following desiderata are stressed, First, there is the pressing 
need to provide and stimulate an effective means of local supervision and 
local participation for which the constitution of existing councils is ill- 


is the steadily increasing central control at Westminster whereby tho whole } 


t 
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- of the British “Isles are ssupervised and planned for, not by members of 
Parliament which today is gradually being reduced to near impotence, but 
by the impersonal bureaucracy of ministerial servants. This Britain simply ` 
cannot afford to continue, for we must all surely agree with Stobart’s 
verdict on the decay of the Roman Empire that “it jooks as if the 
benevolent despotism engendered by highly centralised government . 
is one of the methods by which Providence is accustomed to bring great * 
~ empires low”. ‘ 
The proper roles to be played undoubtedly are that viable and responsible 
regions should plan and administer in accordance with needs which are 
fek and understood by responsive and responsible people, whilst Whitehall 
maintains a watching brief, to exhort or restrain, and to relate regional 
plans to national policy. An imaginative concept such as this, when 
translated into action, might well provide just that stimulus which local 
government today so sadly lacks, and this very stimulus would enhance 
the representative element by inducing more electors to attend the polls. 
Unless some constructive and far-reaching approach is made in the sphere 
of local politics, apathy and stultification will become more evident and 
our whole administrative machinery, national and focal, will become 
hopelessly ossified. People, it is said, get the government they deserve, but 
the opportunity for obtaining their deserts should not be held altogether 
beyond their reach. 
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CUBAN LESSONS FOR THE DEVELOPING WORLD: 
- RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR 


by Anthony Sylvester 


CONOMIC development in Cuba is followed with intense interest 

by all who are concerned with industrial and farming problems in 

Latin America, Africa and Asia. Cuba is the first country of Latin 
America, and tropics, to adopt communism as a way of economic develop- 
ment. She certainly carries significant lessons for those neutralist and ^ 
underdeveloped nations which might consider following in her footsteps. ` 
Relevant in this context are both the external aspects, characterised by a 
heavy dependence on the rest of the communist world, and the results of 
the communist system in domestic production and supply of industrial . 
products and-food. 

It has been argued that Cuba represents an extreme case, on account of 
implacable American hostility to a communist regime on the very doorstep 
of the U.S.A. no jess than because of the unusual extremism and adherence 
to “pure communism” of the Havana leaders. Yet, one may also take the 
view that such a situation is typical rather than exceptional, considering 
the present context of world tension and a very much greater awareness 
of communist intentions, both on the part of the outside non-communist 
powers and local populations. If the Cuban communists are labouring 
under very difficult conditions, which in its turn partly explains their 
extremism, this may well be the future case anywhere communism makes | 
a new territorial headway, but most certainly in Latin America. 

There is then, almost an element of unfairness in the criticism which is 
frequently leveHed at Cuban economic ‘“‘dogmatists” by other communists 
and socialists.1 

“We are surprised that the Cubans are not willing to learn from our 
mistakes”, a Hungarian scientist said to me in Havana. When I raised ~ 
this poimt in my conversations with Cuban leaders and officials I received 
differing replies and comments. There were some who seemed to believe 
that it was wholly proper to base economic progress ina socialist country 
largely on patriotism, exhortation and compulsion. “We are creating a 
new man in Cuba”, Blas Roca, editor of the daily Hoy’ and a member 


1. For criticism of Cuban loaders. in genera j and “Che” in parte cular, from m com 
or eocialist points of view see BORBA, Bolgrade, 28.12 and 29.12.1964 
and 21.6 1965, and ené Dumont’s: odala ot Derelomneat: Lee Sui, Pari. 
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`, mẹ “A man”, he added, “who works for his country and his class rather 


than for himself”. But a senior Cuban official agreed that the present 


. ” ‘system of centralised economic administration and detailed State 


supervision of economic lifo and crude egalitarianism stifled local initiative, 


-J7 - gave rise to bureaucratic muddle and in fact grossly failed to “mobilise 
- ` ‘human and material resources”, which communism is supposed ta do 


, . "Detter than capitalism. But he added: Pi arae A 
‘other system for lack of suitably trained and politically reliable people 
` whom we could entrust with greater responsibility at lower levels.” 
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with agriculture, reported that in 1964 it could obtain 7,217,144 hours of 
“voluntary” work, to compensate for the shortage of farm iabour. In 
industry, newspapers in Havana reported last May of the success of a, 
campaign by which factory workers were being persuaded to change a 
four-sbift working day to one of three shifts of eight hours each, involving 
a net sacrifice of two hours a day without pay. 

The agricultural scens in Cuba is dominated by large — some of them 
*real latifundia with 22,000 hectares and over — State farms, modelled on 
Soviet ‘‘sovkhozes”. Earlier attempts to give a larger share of the acreage 
to more loosely-knit forms of socialist holdings and “cooperatives” have 
apparently failed for lack of technical expertise at farm level and lack of 
communist discipline.5 Over 70 per cent of the land is now in the State 
sector, after independent medium-sided farms were taken over in 1963 and 
1964. Holdings with a maximum of 67.1 hectares may still be farmed 
privately, but owners are normally expected to deliver their marketable 
surplus produce at State-fixed prices which are often too low to satisfy 
the producer. Some food reaches the black market where considerably 
higher prices are paid, for example meat. was sold in Havana during May 
for 2.5 pesos a ib., which was nearly five times the offictal retail price. 

Independent farmers are encouraged to join in cooperatives which are 
then assisted by the State with machinery, seeds and fertilisers, at current 
prices, when available. Many of the former sharecroppers have now been 
given the land in freehold ownership. But most of the farmers interviewed 
by the writer agreed that their standard of living had considerably 
deteriorated in comparison with pre-revolutionary times.6 The Govern- . 
ment is certainly making it clear that even small-sized independent farms 
are tolerated only as a matter of temporary expediency. 

Apart from State and independent farms I also visited a newly 
constituted collective farm, an imitation of the Soviet “‘kolkhoz”, but was 
told that this type of holding was rare. As distinct from the Soviet model 
members were not allowed any private plots and all produce was delivered 
to the State. 

Whatever other circumstances might have affected the progress of 


Aw 


in the zuince region said he was netting 60 a 
month on his 50 acre farm; this was the smo, nominally as he received before 
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but ‘this improvement‘ was only possible by massive engagement of outside. 
labour, which went at the expense of other activities, for example con- 
struction work as well as by devoting a much larger area to sugar sowing 
at the expense of other crops. Even so, the claimed production of 6m. tons 
was below the peak reached before the Revolution, in 1952, when over 
7m. tons of sugar was harvested. 

. In an important speech held on January 27 1965 in Havana? the then 
head of, INRA, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, admitted to very low yields 


_ of farming produce in 1964. 


In many instances there has been a disastrous fall of over-all production, 


"as distinct from yields. Carlos Rafael: Rodriguez revealed, for example, 


that the output of sweet potatoes in 1964 was 1,942,164 quintals as 


, compared to over 5 million quintals in 1960 and nearly 4 million in 1959.8 - 


‘The most telling evidence of the failure of Cuban agriculture are 
however the severe shortages which befaH the ordinary consumer, although 


- a disorganisation of the distribution network must carry part of the blame. 


During the month of May, when the writer visited Cuba, milk was virtually 


` unobtainable for adults. It.was normally sold only for children of up to 


three and old people of over 65, in limited quantities. Beans were in very 


' short supply. There was a fair supply of eggs in Havana, at 0.08 pesos a 


piece, but meat was extremely scarce. The weekly ration of fresh meat in 
Havana was 12 oz. per person, and 4 oz. outside the capital. It was made 
clear to me in Cuba that food rations were not sufficient to satisfy a normal 


. person, and those who could bought additional food on the black market 
or fed in restaurants and canteens (only for the staff of the particular 
. enterprise and not all establishments had canteens). But a decent meal in 


an average restaurant cost between 4 and 6 pesos at least, while many 


‘ ordinary people in Cuba earned as little as 76 pesos a month net. There 


was no doubt whatever that a great many Cubans were suffering from 
serious malnutrition. 

While farming is hit by a chronic shortage of labour there is much 
underemployment elsewhere, especially in towns. The claim, which is 
vocally made by the Cuban Government, that unemployment has been 
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See “HOY”, Havana, January 28 and ECONOMIA, Organo de la Asociacion 


7. 
` de Economistas de Cuba, Florida, USA, 1965. 
8. Output of eclected f 


food items in thousands of tons: 
1957 


1960 1963 

Rico... fee ie 167.3 306.5 184.7 

Maize .,. ae ts 246.9 213.9 87.0 
ioe EA Economie Survey of Latin fom 1963, “Visitea Nations, New York, 


1965. 
. Figures in UN pubHcations are normally supplied by the Cuban Govern- 
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abolished under the new regime? may well be true. But ons had no 
difficulty in noticing striking instances of a grossly irrational distribution of 
labour. Many establishments have greatly increased their 

without achieving any substantial rise in production in the process.10 An 
independent shopkeeper in Havana — about 30 per cent of retail shops 
were still in private hands in the capital — toid me he was compelled by 
the Government to keep on, and pay regular wages to, three of his 
‘assistants although there was no real work for them to do owing to the 
failure of the authorities to supply him with goods 


Initially, the Cuban leaders embarked on a general advance of industry 


and farming, on a wide front, as one of the most frequently made 
complaints made by the communists about the previous regime was that it 
had allowed and encouraged the dependence of Cuba on sugar as a 
monocukure, refusing to diversify industry and farming.11 But it is now 
Officially admitted that it was a ‘‘mistake” to try and do too much in too 
short a time. Sugar is again given top priority, followed by cattle breeding 


an 


d nickel extraction.12 . 
One could see relatively little construction activity going on in the 


country — which was in some contrast to the familiar scene in other ` 
communist lands. About 1,500 flats were constructed in Havana, in a very 
attractive style, a few years ago. But theese blocks of flats as well as 
bungalows built on certain State farms for labourers are now regarded as 
- too extravagant by the authorities. Now housing construction lags well 
behind the very rapid growth of population. There are also great shortages 


of 


consumer goods, even tooth paste being unobtainable. 
But the main problem of Cuban industry is to find replacements for: 


the existing plant which is rapidly wearing off in sugar mills, in textile and 


cigar making works and other industrial establishments. Machinery and 


anet th tess idise was lntasly- Anerian in the peat 


anger pa ad le naan 
Employment in thousands: 1956- 1962 i 
struction ... st 290 397 425 
Other ... és : 740 896 910 
Total... ass ane 1.800 2.150 2255 
Population: 6.280 7022 >» 7.132 
10, eee tee ITY OL Lain eee 263 where “underemploy- 
ment and low productivity” in Cuba are to. ý 
Sie rhe Oo Orana] Progro of odara aid toral diversification, 
see “The Cuban Revolution and Latin Ameria”, op. page 122. 


See, “The Cuban Past and It Present Importance”, Ernesto 
Che Guovara, Internati Affairs, London, Vol. 40, No. 4, Oct. 1964, pages 
593 and following. 
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n Tt is obvious that supplies of industrial equipment and other producis, 
and this includes cars and other consumer goods, now coming from the 
communist world, and to a smaller extent from western European countries 
and Japan, cannot as yet compensate for the loss which Cube has suffered 


~when her commerce with the U.S.A. was severed. The new sources of 


supply in the East are geographically distant — it takes at least 15 days 


' . for a cargo boat to arrive from Leningrad. Moreover, these deliveries are 
‘unreliable and erratic because of planning problems and muddles at the 


other end. And last but not least, the quality seldom meets with Cuban 
a $ 
In spite of their problems and troubles in the pest the Cubans had in 


fact enjoyed comparatively high standards of economic wellbeing.13 It is ° 
. therefore understandable that criticism of Soviet, and to a lesser extent 


of goods made in eastern Europe and China, is very common in Cuba. 
At Mariel, near Havana, where a new, fully automatic themmo-electrical 


“ generating plant is being built with Soviet equipment and assistance one 
. heard many complaints of poor quality of Russian steel and ball-bearings 


as well as inadequate design. At a now shipyard, at Cardenas, disparaging. 
remarks were heard regarding Russian machine tools and steel. 

The USSR and other communist countries have little experience with 
conditions in a tropical country. On a farm at Guines I was told that — 
tractors supplied by Poland had broken down because the engines were 
not suited for the heat and moisture encountered in Cuba. 
~ The case of the 500 Soviet combine harvesters which this year operated 


- on Cuban sugar cane fields was widely quoted as an example of 


unsuitability of Soviet products. These combines apparently failed to cut 
the cane properly in most cases, especially where land surface was not 


‘ absolutely flat, they brought in earth and stones together with cane, wore 
uneconomical to run as they required considerable attention and -could 


work only at daytime and in perfect weather conditions. They were with- 


. drawn in the heat of the harvest campaign and the 250 Soviet technicians, 
. who helped to operate them, sent home. Another object of Cuban 


complaints are the Soviet-built trucks and other transportation equipment 


` which is-often simply Army surplus material and exceedingly expensive to 


ron. 
There is little doubt that the Cubans would prefer to import rather 
more from the West and rather ices from the East. Some western European 


‘and Japanese businessmen seo in this an opening for a greatly intreased 


trade with Cuba, and it is quite true that certain western countries have 
been selling more to the island now than at any time in the past. 
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Yet, Cuba’s imports from all non-communist countries put together now 
account for only about 15 per cent of the total. More than half of all 
supplies are coming from the USSR alone.14 

Cuba’s vital dependence on supplies from the Soviet Union and other 
communist countries is a function of her inability to pay her way in the 
world.15 In order to survive Cuba must draw heavily on the aid of tho 
countries which support her for political rather than economic reasons. 
Foreign debts have been mounting rapidly while reserves of foreign 
exchange have dwindled to practically nothing. 

Hopes are placed on sugar for eventual financial emancipation, which 
explains why the “colonial monoculture” has become fashionable again, 
under a marxist-leninist guise. No other commodity can within the foresee- 
able future challenge the supremacy of sugar which brings in over 90 per 
cent of al Cuba’s foreign exchange. Long-term agreements bind the 
greater part of Cuba’s sugar output to eastern markets.16 These commit- 
ments grow proportionally larger as sugar production is planned to 
increase. The prices which are laid down for sugar in these long-term 
agreements with Russia and other communist countries are around 6 ct. 
for 1 lb. which is some three times the presently depressed world market 
level.17 

The abitity of Cuba to do more trade with the West ultimately depends 
on the world prices of sugar and on domestic production. Cuban leaders 
profess confidence that sugar output will be increased to 10 million tons a 


14, Origins oi Cuban opori in. prrceotigas, 1763: 


Non-commmnist countries is be fay 14.8 
Communist countries Sin ame as sor we (852 
Economic Survey of Latin America, op.cit. 
15. Bxternal from ’58 to °63 mounted to approx. 700 m. dollars, mainly 
from the Soviet Bloc. Economic Survey, op.cit. 


Information aapolied to the writer in the Minirtry of Foreign Trade in Havana, 
mis tho balanco of trade deficit. at 301 m. dollars in 1964 and 324 m. dollara in 
E e r e i E a y e a AE an increas- 
ing quantity, reaching ultimately $ million tons a year, of su the period 
fram 1965 to 1970, et a fixed price of 6 cisa lb. China, on her part, agreod 
to annually 500,000 tons of sugar in a period of five years. in 
1964, an agreement was signed with Bul for the supply of i 
tons of sugar over a period of five years. nomic Survey, op.cit. p. 266, 
17. 


and Pie 1964", an Economic Research Project, Uni ene 
Mimi, 1568, pago 156. And “El Proce, de Comercar com 
Comnnista”, do Temas Politicos, ist Edition, June 1965, Miami, 
Florida, USA, page 21. 
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yéar by 1970. Voi dearan or Di anhi goal ety ounces 
a certainty considering the familiar failure of communist regimes to run 
farming successfully — a failure evidenced in Russia as much as in Cuba. 
Much of the mechanised equipment in sugar mills and transportation 
system must be replaced and new items added if sugar output is to be 
increased substantially considering the present shortages of farm labour. - 
Indeed, a Cuban authority has estimated that no less than 450m. pesos, 
will have to be invested in such equipment and new transport vehicles if 
the set goal for sugar production is to be achieved by 1970. 

The interplay of Cuba’s internal system of administration and economic 
development based on marxist-leninist dogmas, and external factors arising 
- from a very close relationship with the rest of the communist world, 
coupled with politico-economical difficulties encountered in trade with 
non-communist countries, has produced a number — in writer's opinion 
inevitable — of negative consequences which are open to objective scrutiny. 
` The subject of Cuba is charged with emotion and is often clouded by 

Yet, at a time when conflicting ideologies and systems are 

Offered to the underdeveloped world as ways to rise from poverty and 
‘backwardness and undue dependence on outside powers, Cuba's experience 
spells important lessons. 


pë 


18. “Problemas pianta a la mace unn eae ye mi ioke de tonsa 
“de izor. ty. Borrego Diaz, Cuba Socialista, Havana, Apri 1965, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL 


. THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT 


by R. M. Punnett 


N British politics speculation is always rife as to the timing of the next 
Jiem cision and is especially so when the Government is based 
upon a slender Party majority in the House of Commons, Electoral 
uncertaimy is a characteristic of all democratic political systems, but in 
Britain this uncertainty extends to the timing of the election as well as its 


result, Thus much of the current political interest is centred upon the - 


question of whether this second session will also prove to be the final 
session of the Parliament. It is being questioned whether the forthcoming 
by-election at Hull (polling as we go to press) will lead the Prime Minister 
to seek an early dissolution of Parliament in an attempt to increase his 
House of Commons majority. 

The speculation arises as a result of the nature of the British Cabinet 
system, one of its main features being that Parliament is dissolved at will 
by the Monarch, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. In the United 
States, Presidential and Congressional elections are held at fixed intervals 
which can only be akered by Constitutional amendment. In most foreign 
systems where the power of dissolution of the Legislature does exist, as 
in the German Federal Republic and the French Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Republics, it is rarely or never used. Britain remaing one of the few 
examples of a political system where the possible use of the power of 
dissolution plays a vital and permanent part in the balance of power 
between Government and 

Historically the Monarch’s power to dissolve Parliament was based on 
the principle that each Parliament was the Monarch’s Parliament and 
could therefore be summoned and dissolved at the Monarch’s discretion. 
Much of the constitutional conflict in the seventeenth century was based 
on attempts to wrest from the Monarch guarantees that Parliament would 
be regularly summoned and regularly dissolved. 


Until the middle of the last century the death of a Monarch was followed ' 


automatically by the dissolution of “his” Parliament and the election of 
a new one for the new Monarch. The last occasion when this happened 
was in 1837 on the death of William IV, and the requirement was finally 


removed by the Representation of the People Act 1867. Nevertheless, . 


ceremonial lip service is still paid to this principle in that the Monarch, 


t 
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; “in person -or through, Royal Commissioners, still opens, prorogues and- 
5 dissolves Parliament, 
A .In modern constitutional terms,, however, the dissolution principle is 
: based on the responsibility of the Monarch’s Ministers to Parliament, If 
, the Government loses the support of the House of Commons, and mo 
other Government can emerge from the House composed as it is, a 
dissolution has to take place in order that a General Election can produce » 
a House of Commons of a different complexion. Thus Macdonald in 1924 
-`> and Attlee in 1951 sought a dissolution because the belance of Party 
.'_' power in the Commons meant that the Government could not continue. 
~ Similarly, Canada has had five dissolutions of Parliament in the last eight 

_’? years because of the inability of the Party system in Parliament to support 

a Government, 

However, the “normal” Parliamentary situation in Britain, which has 
` \ operated since 1945, is that a general election produces a clear majority 

‘for one Party in the Commons, and a Government is formed and remains 
`} v secure throughout the Parliament as a result of this Party majority. Given 
» this situation, the Prime Minister’s power to request a dissolution becomes 

a practical political weapon rather than a constitutional safeguard, and 
gives the Prime Minister a marked electoral advantage over his opponents. 
>? . An astute use of the power of dissolution can perpetuate the life of a 
>. Government, theoretically ad infinitum. 
Thus in 1955 Eden asked for a dissolution to take advantage of a period 
` _ Of Government popularity, oven though the Parliament was little more 

than three years old. As a result he secured an increased Government 
-~ «> Majority. In the last Parliament an extended period of Government 

- ` unpopularity meant that Eden’s tactics could not be repeated, but Home 
was able to delay his request for a dissolution until the last possible 
moment in the hope (almost fulfilled) that “three months of sunshine”, 
‘would produce a rallying of Conservativo fortunes. Attlee has been ` 
criticised over the timing of the 1950 and 1951 dissolutions, his critics 
claiming that better manoeuvering would have perpetuated the Labour 
` Government's dife. 

There are some practical limitations to the Prime Minister's power to 
time a dissolution to his own advantage. The right to advise the Monarch 
gn the dissolution lies with the Prime Minister, but it is not clear precisely 
how much influence his Cabinet colleagues may have on the matter. 
` Evidence is scanty, but at least the precise timing of the controversial 
. «+ requests for dissolution by Baldwin in 1923 and Attlee in 1951 seem to 
have been persona] decisions. Lord Morrison has declared that the 
presence of members of the Secretariat in Cabinet meetings precludes tho 
- discussion of such matters as the political factors involved in a dissolution, 
Due torie. dischanta WU! Presume nly take. place: between. the: Erima 
_ Minister and at least his senior colleagues. 

A Prime Minister can always find an official excuso for seeking an- 
election, but he must avoid making it seem that he is attempting to make 
si aime ead aaa cara arian y 
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this mattered less. Indeed Sir Robert Peel argued that an unsuccessful 
dissolution was harmful to the Crown, and thus the Prime Minister should 
only seek a dissolution if he could secure a majority for “the King’s 
Government’. To-day political sharp practice could be electorally dis- 
advantageous, and the present Prime Minister will perhaps have to be 
particularly wary of such accusations. 

` Theoretically an election can be held at any time, but a number of 
months, particularly summer holiday months, are not regarded as practical 
for election purposes. Spring, early summer, or October are usually quoted 
as the most suitable times, and six of the seventeen elections of this century 
have been held in October. However, a further eight have been held in the 
winter months November to February, a time that is sometimes thought 
to be unsuitable for election campaigning, and it could be that Mr. Wilson 
will decide not to wait until the spring. 

Unexpected internal and foreign crises can upset a Prime Minister’s 
calculations, and the Government’s position obviously becomes much less 
flexible as the Parliament progresses. It can perhaps be claimed that the 
power to time a dissolution for a favourable moment is of less importance 
to-day than in the past, because a modern Government’s ability to influence 
taxation levels and the national economic situation means that an economic . 
boom can be stimulated to coincide with an election that is imminent, as 
perhaps happened in 1959. Thus rather than the election ‘being timed to 
fit in with a period of economic prosperity, economic factors can be © 
manipulated to fit in with four or five yearly elections, 

This principle presumably did not operate in 1963-64 however, and it is 
probably truer to say that in most circumstances the ability to manipulate 
the economy can be used im combination with the power to request a 
dissolution to increase even further the Government’s chances of extending 
its life. 

One of the side-effects produced by the ever present possibility of a 
dissolution is an almost constant process of electioneering, Peren Aay D 
the Opposition. In the United States every President, Senator i 
Representative is, of course, “on trial” before the sees N ue 
period of office, but the fixed election dates mean that the actual electioncer- ` 

ing process is limited to a specific programme of events in election year. 
far Brita on dis oder hand, tie Opporitian fissiGonuantiyity keon pea 
against the possibility of a snap election, and this can lead to an extended 
election campaign. This was well illustrated during 1963 and 1964 when 
the Labour Opposition, never certain when the election was to come, had 
to stretch its election campaign and, indeed, its election fond, which nearly 
ran out early in 1964 and had to be replenished. 

The advantage for the Government Party is obvious, and a democratic 
political system benefits from an active Opposition and a public constantly 
being made aware of current issues. However, this also has its 
disadvantages not least being ths breeding of a certain cyniciem in the 
public towards the political system and its manipulation. 
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Although to-day Parliaments havo a maximum life of five years from 
_the date of the issuing of the writs to summon the Parliament, ‘three 
distinct time limits have applied over the past 250 years. Tho Triennial 
Arct 1694 placed a three year limit upon the lefe of a Parliament, and also 
stipulated that there be no more than three years between cach Parliament. 


years by tho Soptennial Act. The Whig Government of the day, fearful 


balance of power in favour of the House of Commons at the expense of 
Ce ee ee ee ee a 
stricter electoral influence on the Commons, The power that remained to 
_ the House of Lords as a result of the other clauses of the Act (the ability 


Representatives 
servo for two years, the President for four years and Senators for six 
years, The French President is elected for seven years, while the French 
assembly serves for five years, and the German Bundestag for four yeers. 
In practico British Parliaments to-day tend not to las the full five year 

` “period, and this century general elections have been held on average every 
three and three-quarter years, even allowing for the two exceptionally long 
wartime Parilaments, 


“ The shortest Parliament on record was in 1399 when Parliament sat for 
- one day in order to depose Richard IL The 1806-7 Parliament at four 


months is the shortest for the past two hundred and fifty years. At tho 
other extreme the Long Parliament, assembled in 1640, tasted for twenty 
years. In the eighteenth century, at least up to 1780, the convention was 
that Parliament should dast well into the seventh year whether there was a 
change of Ministry or not. Seven years Parliaments were not a feature of 
the nineteenth century, 

Between 1715 and 1964 there were 55 full Parliaments Two of these 
were extended beyond their normal limit by wartime emergency legislation: 
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the Parliament elected in 1910 was not dissolved until 1918, a period of 
seven years and nins months, while the Parliament elected in 1935 was not 
dissolved until 1945, a period of nine years and six months. 

from these two exceptional cases, the only Parliaments to extend 
to the full legal limit were those of 1715-22 and 1959-64, Two other, 

1945-50 and 1761-68, came within six months of the limit, while a further 
eleven (six in the eighteenth century, three in the nineteenth and two in 
this century) came within twelve months of the limit. Thus of the fifty-five 
Parliaments since 1715 thirty-eight wero dissolved while they still had at 
least twelve months of potential life, i 

Some Parliaments are dissolved carly because the Government cannot 
continue in office and no other Government can be formed from the 
existing House of Commons. Thus a dissolution was sought by Macdonald 
in 1924 and Attlee in 1951. On the other hand, on occasions the Govern- 
ment could continue, but an early election is sought in an effort to improve 
the Government’s position. Salisbury in 1900, Macdonald in 1931 and 
Eden in 1955 used this tactic, and perhaps soon the present Prime Minister 
will be added to che list. 

Further a dissolution can be requested in order that the Government 
may secure an electoral “mandate” on a specific issue. Asquith’s two 
dissolutions in 1910 and Baldwin's controversial 1923 dissolution are 
sometimes quoted as examples of this. However, these elections illustrate 
the difficulty of attempting to present one single issue ta the people in a 
general election, and the whole feasibility and desirability of the mandate 
concept is one that is open to question. 

Even when Prime Ministers are in a position to delay the request for a 
dissolution until the last possible moment, they avoid doing go and seek 
a general election some months before the legal limit. The 1959-64 
Parliament, and that of 1715-22, is wholly exceptional in this respect, and 
presumably Home delayed the election until the last possible moment only . 
as the lesser of two evils. Normally a Prime Minister likes to be able -to 
keop his opponents guessing as to the date of the dissolution and have 
some time in which to manoeuvre as the end of the Parliament approaches. 
Also, as was shown in the last Parliament, to delay the dissolution for too 
long inevitably leaves the Government open to accusations of clinging to 
power. 

The accompanying table lists tho Parliaments and elections of this 
century. Of the seventeen Parliamenis eleven lasted for mora than three 
years, and at the consequent elections the retiring Governmemt won seven 
and lost four (taking the 1906 election as a defeat for the late Unionist 
Government). On the six occasions when the Parliament was dissolved 
within three years, the retiring Government won three and iost three of 
the ensuing elections. However, the Government defeats in 1924 and 1951 
came after circumstances had forced an early election on the Government. 
The Conservative defeat in 1923 represents the only occasion this century 
when a Government in a position to remain in power sought an early 
dissolution and was then beaten at the election. 
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The present Prime Minister will no doubt gain .comfort from this 
tendency for Governments to be returned to power, The manipulation of 
the election date is undoubtedly one of the factors, if it is not the most 
important factor, that has produced this effect. Given tho greater 
“respectability, and perhaps greater accuracy of the public opinion polls in 
recent years this built-in advantage would seem to be magnified. It may 
safely be assumed that Mr. Wilson will, in the next few months, seek to ° 
make full use of this advantage. 


PARLIAMENTS AND ELECTIONS THIS CENTURY 


Parilament Parllament‘s Election Party and Prime ‘Was the 
Length month at Minister in power Government 
the end at the re-elected” 
of the dissolution 
` Yra. Mths, Parflament 

1895-1900 5 1 Oct. Unionist Salisbury Yes 
1900-6 5 1 Jan. Liberal Campbell- 

Nol 
1906-10 3 ll Jan. Liberal Asquith Yes 
1910 9 Dec. Liberal Asquith Yes 
1910-18 7 9 Dec. Coalition Lloyd George Yes 
1919-22 3 8 Nov. Conservative Bonar Law Yes2 
1922-23 11 Dec i Baldwin No 
1924 9 Oct. Labour Macdonald ‘ No 
1924-9 4 5 May Conservative Baldwin No 
1929-31 2 3 National Macdonald Yes 
1931-5 3 dl Nov. National Baldwin Yee 
193545 9 6 July Conservative Churchill No 
1945-50 4 6 Feb. Labour Atlee Yes 
1950-1 1 7 Oct. Labour Attlee No 
1951-5 3 6 May Conservative Eden Yes 
1955-9 4 3 Conservative Macmillan Yes 
1959-65 5 0 Oct. Conservative Home No 


[R. M. Punnett is Lecturer in Politics, The University of Strathclyde] 





1. The Unionists were in power until December 1905 when Balfour resigned. 
"A Liberal Government was formed, Parliament was dissolved at once, and 
the Liberals won the election. 

2. In 1922 the Conservative dominated Coalition broke up, Bonar Law 
formed a Conservative Government and dissolved Parliament. The 
Conservatives won the consequent election. 
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TOWARDS A HINDU-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 
by Anthony Adair 


HE visit of Pope Paul to India centred the attention of the Christian 
"I acad tor a aen ame ar Weert upon the in phenomena of Indie 

and Hinduism. Shortly afterwards Rome announced the setting up 
of a Secretariat for the Non-Christian Religions. The fact that the 
Communists in Asia have had de facto ‘secretariats for non-Communist 
religions’ seems to have passed unnoticed. ‘This is evident from their 
success in convincing certain sections of the Buddhist community that 
Marxism and Buddhism can not only co-exist, but can learn from each 
other and can act jointly where their aims and aspirations are the same, 
or seem to be the same. The basic assumption of this article is that a 
dialogue between Christianty and Hinduism is a good and valuable 
objective. Written from a committed, Christian viewpoint, it sees 
Christianity as the fullness of God’s revelation to man and of the 
redemptive value of the life, death and resurrection of Christ. Although at 
first sight this may seem to preclude the possibility of dialogue, the article 
will attempt to present & solution to this difficulty. 

The first point to be stressed is the obvious difference between Hinduism 
and Christianity. Christianity, like Judaism and Islam, is an exclusive 
religion, while Hinduism has an all-embracing attitude to other religions 
and religions ideals and experiences. In the words of Raymond Panikkar, 
H Hinduism claims to be the Religion of Truth, Christianity believes her- 
self to be the Truth of Religion’. Christianity says that it is the one, true, 
revealed religion, while Hinduism says that all religions are good and of 
equal value, since they all have roughly the same ideals of human religious 
experience and of human aspiration. This poses equal difficulties for both 
religions. The Christian must realise that other religions, especially one 
with a philosophy and a theology as rich as that of Hinduism, are God- 
given, God-inspired and God protected. St. Paul, in the beginning of his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, says: ‘In old days, God spoke to our fathers in 
many ways and by many means, through the prophets’. Unless one 
interprets this as meaning simply that God spoke through Jewish prophets 
only, one is brought face to face with the fact that God spoke through 
other peoples and races with different prophets from those of Israel. The 
full implications of this have almost certainly not been brought home to 
the majority of Christians. Having accepted this, we must then realise that 
Christianity does not have a monopoly of truth; that any revelation of 
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Himself that God may have made in another religion not only demands 
our attention but is worthy of our respect. Hinduism thus contains a 
witness to God that is fundamentally valid. It complements the Christian 
‘witness. For example, Hindus call Ishvara ‘the Lord’, just as Christians 


` cail Christ ‘the Lord’. PERE E IEA A ee A 


word and concept ‘lord’ is analagous. There must be gome primary analogy 

in which both interpretations have a mutually’ enlightening relationship, ` 
Again, there is the Hindu concept of salvation as an escape from Time 
and the attainment of a life of commundon with Brahman, a life shared with 
and dived in Being, the Being, the One the Ail, the Immanence. The 


“passive tendencies of this idea are complementary to the more ‘active’ 
. lements in the Christian concept of saivation. 


This brings us face to face with another danger — that of eclecticism. 
It is possible to find areas of similarity between Hinduism and Christianity. 
One can compare’ the Krishna of Chapter 10 of the Bhagavad Gita with 


‘ Christ the Lord of Creation; or the Trinitarian element in the Hindu 


concept of Trimurti — one God in three forms, Brahmam the creator, Vishnu 
the preserver and Siva the destroyer, with the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
of the Christian Trinity. Hf the unwary Christian chinks that here he has 


_ common ground for a Trinitarian theology similar to that in Christianity, 


then he is mistaken. The Trimurti was created mainly to solve the rivalry 
between the protagonists of Vishnu and Siva. There are numerous other 
pitfalls in such a diatogue. Philosophical truth will not be found by making 
a patchwork quilt of all the pleasing elements to be found in the world’s g 
religions. 


One must also avoid the dangers of religious cannibalism. This occurs 
when Christianity, recognising certain values and insights peculiar to a 


“wholesale conversion. The shallowness of this approach is obvious. and 
scarcely ‘hides the contempt and lack of charity of its proponents. The 


_ ead result. of this would be to erode the very foundations that mede 
: Hinduism the great religion that it is; it would mean the drying up of the 


sources of inspiration and the alienation of Hindus from their own religious, 
cultural and social environment. The other extremes occurs when the 
' dominant religion absorbs the other in such a way that it (the dominant) 
is reduced to a mere replica of its original self. The position of Islam in 
Indonesia is a good example of this. 

To all intents and purposes, we are faced with a dilemma: if Eindoism 


., Will not commarkleer Christianity in such a way as to obliterate any trace 
’ of Christianity, and if Christianity is not to do the same to Hinduism, are 


we at an impasse?’ Can we proceed any further? The answer to this must 
be yes. We can proceed to a real dialogue if we dare to venture along the 
path of co-existence, not in #s political sense, but in the sense in which 
, the various elements in a pluralist society live in harmony with each other, 
in a process of mutual enrichment. That is to say, each element in society 
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respects the other elements, recognises their intrinsic value and worth, the 
value of the contribution they can make to society in general and, in the 
case of religions, the value of their divine witness. The Hindu concept of 
tolerance is such that Hindus believe their religion is capable of absorbing 
all the varieties of human and religious experience, It is for this reason 
that one can distinguish in Hinduism several fundamentaHy distinct 
philosophical approaches, from the idealism of Samkara to some of the 
more existentially based elements in Tagore’s philosophy, cf. Gifanjali 
No. 8. Tho fact that even more fundamental differences apply to 
Christianity should be bome in nind. But Christianity, because of its basic 
disunity, cannot speak with one voice as does Hinduism. Each of the 
Christian Churches speaks for stself because, with the exception of the 
Quakers, its fundamental approach is from a dogmatic standpoint. Diatogue 
is limited to the ability of the other party to speak one’s own language and 
adopt Christianity’s culture. When I say that Hinduism can epeak with 
one voice, this in no way contradicts the statement about Hinduism’s 
capacity for the assimilation, It is precisely because Hinduism adopts no 
dogmatic attitudes (dogmatic in the sense of stern, unyielding adherence 
to an ideology) that she is able to speak with one voice. Thus, there seems 
to be a need for Christianity to alter its position, not in any dogmatic sense 
but in its willingness to accommodate «self to a different point of view, 
to recognise as valid the Hindu ‘dharma’ and, above all, to recognise that 
Hinduism has something to give to Christianity. Fortunately, there are 
signs that this situation is undergoing a radical change, as the Christian ' 
Churches are now entering imo what seems likely to be a dynamic 
ecumenical era, one which embraces non-Christians as well as Christians. 

Having outlined what the Hindu-Christian dialogue should not contain, 
the positive steps most now be outlined. It is important that the Hindu ~ 
and the Christian meet, philosophically, at an existential level. By that I 
mean that the Hindu and the Christian must retrace their steps to the very 
act of existence and from there attempt to create together an elucidation 
of their basic religious experiences, as they are in-formed or given shape 
and utterance by their individual cultural, social and economic environ- 
ment —- in other words, by their existential situation. In this way both 
Hindu and Christian can see himself as grounded in Being, the Being, 
absolute being, and he can seo that they share a unity in Being and m 
being. It is important to stress that the aim of dialogue is not conversion 
but understanding of each other and cf the reality of God and the world. 
By meeting each other on this concrete level it is possible to avoid the 
danger of the attempted dialogue degenerating into a battle of wits. 

The formulation of any thought requires the use of language and symbol 
to describe the result of the thought, to describe the concept. This brings 
us to the ‘essential’ level. Thus what we then say is of crucial importance 
for the sustaining of the dialogue — what matters is not the creation of the 
thought, but the thought itself, the underlying reality of being. The Christian 
process of thought will be influenced by Christian culture, just as the 
Hindu thought wil be influenced by Hindu culture. The danger is that 
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Bae sos ana tumieait Gh belies a x ee Saceuion oF en 
_ im-pression, will cloud the fundamental issues involved. In the same way, 
all art should not be pictorial or photographic; there is an important place 
for representational or abstract art. Thus the need arises for the creation 
of ‘modes of expresston’ that have the same meaning for both Hindu and 
Christian at a given time. The difficukies this presents are enormous —— 
problems of communication, language, art, drama, religious expression and 
inspiration — but they are not insuperable, 

What is to be the final meeting of Christianity and Hinduism? It is at 
this point that the Christian must say, and be cannot but do otherwise, 
that the ultimate point of contact must be Christ Himself. The apparent 
arrogance of this statement will be softened when one emphasises that this 
means ‘Christ’ and not simply Christianity. For the Christian, the crux of 
the matter is this: Christ is the hidden apotheosis of each religion. 
Christianity does mot preach a new God but ‘the mirabilia of God of which 
the mystery of Christ hidden in God is the first and last one’ (1). Thus 
the Christian will go part of the way with Radhakrishnan when he says: 
‘The history of philosophy in India as well as Europe has been one jong 
Hustration of the inability of the human mind to solve the mystery of the 
relation of God to the world’ @. But he will add that the link between 
God and the world of man can be found in Christ. This is what St. Paul 
tried to do in Athens when, standing before the shrine of the unknown and 
nameless god, he proclaimed the revelation of this same God whom they 
were unknowingly worshipping. But if Hinduism is to see Christ as its 
apotheosis and fulfilment, then Christianity will have to shed many of its 
superfiuities, at Jeast in so far as the encounter with Hinduism is concerned. 
What is needed in this situation is a death and resurrection, a dying unto 
oneself in both personal and institutional 


d) The Unknown Christ of Hinduism — Raymond Panikkar, p.137. 
(2) The Hindu View of Life — Radhakrishnan, p.49. 
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BRITISH LINKS IN THE HISTORY OF METHANE GAS 


by Maurice Schofteld 


ESPITE the disaster to the drilling cig Sea Gem, our British 

petrokum interests have called for a stepping-up in the building of 

Sea Quest, a successor in the dour struggle to win methane from 
below the North Sea “shelf”: This courageous decision is to be applauded, 
not least because of the largely unrecognised fact that Britain has played `a 
striking part in the history of methane or natural gas. 

To the professional chemist methane is the simplest of hydrocarbons, 
formula CH, a first brick in the structure of organic chemistry with which 
every student begins his course. But what a contrast lies in the history of 
this hydrocarbon, in its story with many fluctuations in fortune suffered 
by those seeking such a natural source of fuel. Countries rich in petroleum 
resources have used methane prodigally, with power stations and other 
industrial consumers applying it on a considerable scale. Other countries 
- including Britain, with no appreciable qualities of petroleum tapped as 
yet despite intensive drilling over the years, seek in natural gas an 
akernative both for fuel or power, and for the synthesis of chemical 
products. As with non-ferrous metal resources or minerals not reached 
by mining at moderate depths — potential prizes still to be won according‘ 
to enthusiasts — so do such experts as Dr. G. M. Lees, F.R.S., seo 
possible methane riches below the great! Cheshire plain or in North Wales 
and in Scotland. It is a gamble, a hope to see one of those lucky turn-up 
of the cards which came to France when rich natural gas resources added 
che modern town of Lacg to the map. 

Holland and Hady have also acquired such natural resources of power, 
with Italian methane output so prolific that the Fiat factory st Turin, and 
the Travazzano power station near Milan, are now powered by natural gas. 
A national network of pipelines emphasises the expanding production, with 
every villago in Haly within reach of these, or of the compressed gas 
cylinders — the “bottled gas” now accepted as a matter of course. It is 
almost forgotten, however, that British prospectors contributed so much 
to this harvest just a century ago. At classical Bologna, Modena, and 
Reggio there were pioneers such as Sir John Fairman digging with a 
difference, searching for methane rather than remnants of centuries past. 
While success came to enrich other countries, only a partial victory was 
won by our prospectors on the home battlefield, After “changing Italy’s 
whole economy” as reports rightly claimed, it was with increased efforts 
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-` `, search of gas or oil or both. Methane as dreaded “fire damp” has jong 

Xa provided a grim aspect to the history of British coal-mining. But then the 
2 other side to the rôlo of methane, the appreciation that although it can not 
. be extracted from mines, there is ever the promise of rich finds in Eskdale, 

; at Dalkeith, or on the NottinghamshiresLeicestershire border. From the 


eo” promising, 
4 have come to aid the quest. With “sub-surface geology” and core-drilling, 
‘with structures mapped and rock and strata carefully studied using 
. reflecting seismographs and other modem aids, the search below land has 
been just as laborious as that below sea. 
. A reference to methane as the simplest of hydrocarbons in chemistry < 
` brings to mind the first discovery of natural gas in Britain, and then, much 


~ `- Humphry Davy. At the end of the 17th century some reponts in the 
ee Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society referred to oil and bitumen 
. ` being prepared from a Shropshire shale. It was a first hint at an oil 
industry to come, even though not to benef appreciably our own country. 

Then in the same area on Severnside followed the first striking of methane 

bys or natural gas 250 years ago. At the village of Jackfleid near to historic 
: ` ` Coalbrookdale a native discovered natural gas issuing from the earth along 


add to the Burning Well of Jackfield. Though described es “a poor man”, 
tha villager soon had an eye to business as he charged a fee to “the 
company wishing to see it”. By adding the additional attraction of grilling 
steaks and bacon over the flame, this unnamed Selopien became the father 
. Of barbecues. ` 
" As for tho beginnings of methane chemistry, only a Humphry Davy 
by 


believe his senses” at the French pon “when be saw them mako out 
papers for a free Engkshmen”. Faraday’s diary depicts it all, with the 
`, ee a ee ae 
| , bad far outshone the French chemists Thenard and Gay-Lussac by 
` discovering such alkali metals as sodium and potassium, ‘Fuil of the 
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odium of discovering sodium” runs the olerihew. How unintentionally 
appropriate was that line, with the brusque arrogant Davy taking everything 
in his stride. Napoleon on hearing of Davy’s preparation of the alkali 
metals provided French chemists with an enormous electric battery at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, a fantastic affair of large lead troughs and siphons 
of acid, all designed for preparing sodium on a grand scale. It proved of 
«little use in practice. In France the go-ahead Davy was as unceremonious 
as ever, arriving late at functions held in his honour. Faraday noted this © 
arrogance of an Englishman abroad, writing later that “the greatest of all 
advantages” was that he had in Davy “a model to teach him what to 
avoid”. 

But then that other side to Davy, the brilliance of the man as Furope’s 
leading chemist. On that grand tour he studied anything that took his 
fancy, analysing Roman pigments, and burning a diamond in oxygen by 
borrowing a giant burning-glass, one used by a Grand Duke of Tuscany 
to burn away the diamonds of his subjects. Iodine had just been discovered 
by the impoverished saltpetre-maker Courtois, and although it was very 
much a French field for investigation, this did not deter Davy from making 
experiments and publishing his own report. By October 20, 1814, Davy 
and Faraday had arrived at the isolated village of Pietremala, there to see 
the “remarkable phenomenon”, l'aqua bollente or the natural gas sprifig. 
“Though it was raining hard”? wrote Faraday with a typical touch, ‘that 
of course did not deter Sir Humphry from visiting this place”. Of course * 
not. In a week’s time Davy had made “decisive experiments” in the 
deserted laboratory of the Florentine Academy, using his portable 
apparatus. He took the samples of natural gas, used electric sparks to 
explode them with oxygen, absorbed the carbon dioxide “‘in pure potassa”, 
and with the cool confidence of a master hand producing an ace, announced 
the nature of the gas as “a light hydrocarburet”. Davy went on with 
Faraday keeping up with his striding, on to Geneva, to Berne and 
Schaffhausen and elsewhere before returning to London. He accomplished 
much more in his years of chemistry, but surely nothing more striking 
than this beginning of methane science on that rainy day in the far-off 
Apennines. 


[Maurice Schofield is Senior Lecturer at Wolverhampton and Staffs. 
College of Technology] 
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1917 his condition had so much worsened that his resignation became 
inevitable. By July of that year, the step had to be taken. He received 
a gratuity of £140. The financial position greatly worried him. Wating to 


` me from his cottage in Gerrard’s Cross he said: 


- “I haven't the least idea what we shall do. With that blessed infant and 
mé; E. (his wife) will have little time for fashion work, and it seems to me 


_ it might drag on for another year or two, especially as my existence is a 
- burden and a plague more to myself even than to others. I do nothing but 


sit in this bloody chair and look out of the window. Pm sorry to be so 


K - querulous but at times my patience becomes quite exhausted. I hope you 


won't take too much trouble over the affair, as I have very little hope we 
shall get any hard cash out of a government department. They have no 
bowels—-only endless coils of red tape.” 

The most despairing words I ever heard from him came in another 


“Eleanor (he wrote) has been in bed a week with a chill, looks and is 
miserable. Her work has gone to the devil, and we have no money .. . It 
is all hopeless. She must leave here. Her business is unworkable save in 


` London, and a little hole must be found for me by then. Where am I to go? 
Till it’s settled we shall have no peace of mind. Everyone seems to stand 


‘round and stare at us with tongues out and do nothing. My God, I am 
: miserable. It’s odd that such misery repeated day by day doesn’t kill. But 
the heart goes on beating.” 

were eventually made for him to go to a nursing home, first 


“ in Eastbourne and then in a London suburb, but it was not long before it 


was felt better for him to return home to Gerrard’s Cross. So far as 
financial matters were concerned, Bruce was right enough about the 


- hopelessness of getting any hard cash from a government department. But 


small grants were obtained from one or two funds; under the great strain 
of his illness, his wife, nevertheless, managed to carry on at least part of 


.. her work, and others of the family helped. His worries about money were 
: > natural, but things would not have been allowed to become so desperate as 


he imagined. in his concern for his wife, and later, for his little daughter. 


` Ti the end, after the publication of the “Journal”, H. G. Wells 


t together a amall group of literary men, including Galsworthy and 
Arnok Bennett, who generously relieved him of any remaining anxieties 
j i = \ 
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about ways and means. It touched him deeply to be so recognised.) Soon 
after his resignation, I had made various enquiries of which I told him: 

“I hope all the trouble you are taking (he wrote) will meet with anyhow 
a little success. I can’t believe, though, it is possible to get something for 
nothing out of anyone. If, however, you can gain access to Arnold Bennett, 
he might be persuaded to assist in finding a publisher for my Journal—in 
some respects a remarkable book—edited, bowdlerised, typed and anony- 
mous. Extracts you have already read. There might be a little money in it.” 

This was the first intimation to me that he might be contemplating 
publication during his lifetime. His intention had always been to leave this 
until after his death. 

Meanwhile, here is a letter he sent me later in 1917: 

“Dear old Hal, 

Your gust of affection—I could tell it was—invigorated me tremendously, 
more than you can perhaps imagine, and J read it twice yesterday and again 
this morning. You’ve no idea how much it braced me up. It contained 
things which once said are said for good and all. I feel I can point to it in my 
despondent intervals as a solid piece of acquisition. I shall keep it as a man 
might treasure some record of his successful career, or an achievement. 

In honesty T ought to say that I am not by any means quite such a gallant 
fellow as you suppose. I am largely secretive and I fear that if you knew me 
inside out, you would have to modify your ideas. Stil-thank God! —you 
don’t, for I am quite content to hear you and the others take me for more 
or less a sport. 


We are a clannish family, and we all have an affection for one another, 
and an admiration (as I for you) that must make outside people very 
nauseated. It’s an affection too which is as real as pounds sterling, for it 
transcends our faults, and infatuation couldn’t do more. In other words I 
like to think you love me because I am a bally fool. Certainly I love to 
burlesque you sometimes, and the greater the burlesque, the greater the 
love in such cases.” 

Also in 1917 he wrote: 


“I am concerned with the thought of how unfortunate Eleanor and you 
and all are in having such a plaguing fellow as I am likely to prove. Old 
Arthur too cabling his £10’s and £50’s gives me both pleasure and pain. J 
should never forgive myself if I were to be too long over this shameful 
affair. I could write columns and columns but it is too tantilising to write." 
It gives me a manacled feeling round the wrists. For yqur sake too it is as 
well that I can’t write, as my internal condition is one of anger and bitter- 
ness. I am in an ugly mood, and for my sake would love you to come down 
again as soon as possible, and for your sake to stay away as long as you 
can.” 


*Father bad recently died. 
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ar In another note he says: ` ' i 


“Do spend part of your holidays P me and help to keep me on this 
- side of sanity . 
‘ Taid erecyaenitly visi Pind and peni sone Ob aly Holiday Gai wath bint 
Except for the gap when I was in the army, I was the only member of the 
family within easy reach. Arthur was at the front until demobilisation in 


1918, and then was at work in Yorkshire. Bruce’s elder sister lived in the, 


West of England. His younger sister who lived at Eastbourne, was able to 
visit him more frequently than the others. He dictated part of his diaries to 
her, and in an affectionate letter to “my dearest old thing’, he gratefully 
acknowledges her help and her gifts—a “fairy godmother’ he calls her, or 
‘forbids’ her in one letter to type some of the “muck” as she had offered 
to do, and he tells her in 1916: “You and President Wilson are my two 
sheet anchors. Without you I should become a horrible cynic.” He signed 
‘himself ‘“Brucifer Barbellion”’. 

i April 1918 he wrote to me: “Your letter this morning gave me great 
joy—caught mo in a deep trough and took me up to the crest. Thank you 

ever so much. Your letters I open with greatest zest than anybody’s . 
` Then he goes on: “The idea of my carefully guarded existence beside the 
thousands of young men being butchered in France is not a pleasant one. I 


_ feel like a carefully guarded mummy. I wish I could use a pen. I could 
write and tell you all I feel much more easily. Somehow or other dictation ` 


seems to put me out of my stride. Your letter warmed up the cockles of my 


- heart. I hate to be such a wet blanket. The time is bad enough as it is; but 


don’t you worry about me. You have enough to think about in all conscience 
in your own affairs.” This letter was dictated.* 

Eventually, publication of the “Journal” while he was still alive became 
a serious consideration, and it was decided that I should explore the chances 
of finding a publisher. I’m not sure, however, that he bad then made up his 


_ mind to go’straight ahead with it or whether he was looking to the future. It 


may be that as ‘things moved forward, he drifted into the acceptance of 
publication forthwith I had not ready anything of his diaries except some 
of the essays that were subsequently included in ‘Enjoying Life”, and this 
is what he meant when in one of his letters already quoted, he said I had 
read extracts. But knowing his quality and: trusting his own confidence in 
what he had written, I encouraged him. My first move was to seek the 
advice of my former colleague on the Manchester Guardian, the late 
George Mair, who had an unusual range of contacts with’ people of -dis- 
tinction. Bruce let me have the manuscript with emphatic instructions not 
to read it, but only to show it-to Mair. I obeyed. Within a day or two, Mair 
told me that here Was something quite exceptional, and he offered to seek a 
` publisher. This was exciting, and I rushed off to tell Bruce at once. Then the 
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news quickly came that Collins had accepted the manuscript, and that 
publication would probably be in September, 1918. 

In his “Diary” entry of May, 1917, he writes: “In the tempest of misery 
of the past few weeks, this fact shines out like a bar of stormy white light.” 
On June Ist comes the entry: “I am terrified lest it miscarry.” Just over a 
fortnight later, miscarry it did. The “Journal” was partly in type when the 
publishers asked to be allowed to withdraw because they feared the book 
would damage their business as publishers of school books. “I’m damned 
(he writes). My malignant fate has not forsaken me.” 

Mair, however, was optimistic about getting the manuscript accepted 
elsewhere, and he immediately approached Chatto and Windus. Writing 
to tell Bruce of this, I did what I could to ease his mind over the miscarriage 
which I knew must have gone desperately hard with him. He answered: 

“Your letter made my heart race out to you. I would have given anything 
this morning to have you here so as to show you what I felt. In spite of my 
obsorption in my own misfortune, I often get periods of very perfect 
detachment when J can see how it must be for you and all to have a brother 
in my state. I realise it and hate myselfi—yet I could not easily give you up 
and your love. 

“Tm delighted that you intend to come down for part of your holidays. 
I know you want a rest badly, but you can have it bere, and some of the 
walks are beautiful. We could drive to Burnham Beeches, Eh? Do. It’s a 
marvellous spot. 


“Mairs optimism makes me smile. He doesn’t know what he’s up against. 
He probably has no idea of the almost personal demonic frustration that has 
always dogged my efforts. He’s a sleek Micawber. I believe the ‘Journal’ 
will make a stir, and the essays more so. I am intensely curious. I see that a 
luxury tax on books over 6 per cent is contemplated. My book as a luxury 
amuses me. 


“Have Chatto and Windus definitely accepted? Mair should be careful 
carrying the M.S. He may be killed by a motor car, or Chatto and Windus 
burnt down. You might ask Mair to send me a line if he has any news. Tell 
him tbat any information shall give him a box seat in heaven if I get there 
first. 


“You see your letter has cheered me up. I have been down, God knows— 
so miserable for so long that it has actually surprised me to find the heart 
still beating. Life is an obstinate mule. It’s the most difficult thing in the 
world to die—ask Lord Rhondda! But damn it, Pm depressing you. Never 
mind, When you come down I shall be as blithe as a linnet—in a cage. Your 
letter interested me immensely. Thank you a hundred times. My dearest 
boy. I feel we have sealed a permanent friendship.” 


The “sleek Micawber’s” optimism was confirmed. Chatto and Windus 
undertook publication, and thereafter all was plain sailing. There was a 
small point in the agreement about which he was uncertain, and as I was 
then working with Sir Henry Newbolt in the Foreign Office, I offered to 
consult him about it. Back came the warning: “Don’t tell Sir Henry 
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Newbolt details. You may not want to have the cat fly out of the bag i in his 
face. It’s not very Drake’s drummish! ” 
-In a letter to me dated Christmas Day, 1917, and dictated to his wife he 
says: 
“Dear old boy, 
Your loving letter this morning was most truly welcome, and I read it 
through twice—for most letters once is usually enough. I really value very 
much your thoughts of me, although I know you believe me to be a much 
finer fellow than I really am, whereas you are a far finer fellow than you 
ive yourself out to be. 

“T hope you had a decent rest over Christmas. As I have told you before, 
I always like you in the role of paterfamilias. I do hope you will be able to 
come down. Please do come when you get an opportunity. I swear that you 
will never be so heartily welcomed by anyone ever. 

“We've had a very nice Christmas, and E. has been able to wheel me out 
a little way along the road which was entirely new to me and so pleasant 
that I sat looking at the prospect and blessing Uncle A. (who had provided 
the wheel chair). d 
` “I thoroughly enjoyed Mair’s visit, tell him, and am looking forward to 
` seeing him again. It was so extremely invigorating to catch a few echoes of 
the literary world. If he will only send me a p.c. any time that he has to 
spare, I shall be perenially ready and waiting for him, although I expect he 
has no more time than you... . 
oe “T saw a ferocious letter by H. G. Wells in the ‘Daily News’ the other 
iP day, and I hope his preoccupations with world politics won’t make him 

forget the modest little M.S. in his escritoire. 

“We all send our love, and with ever so many thanks for the books. 

"i Ever your devoted brother, 
Bruce.” 

“P.S. I am thinking of using the pseudonym of W. N. P. Barbellion. I 
think it is appropriately inflated and therefore very suitable.” 

I asked him the origin of this pseudonym, and the meaning of the initials. 
Barbellion, he said, was a name he had seen over a London shop, and he 
liked the challenging sound of it; the initials stood for the world’s three 

` greatest failures—Wilhelm, Nero and Pilate. 

In March, 1919, word came from him: “Am sending proofs of the 
‘Journal’. God help you.” When they arrived, I was profoundly disturbed. 
We knew of his deadly frustrations and admired his indomitable spirit, but 
this stark record of his inner conflict ‘was beyond imagination. I wrote to 
him with a troubled heart, but with admiration too for the power and 
beauty of his writing and his superb courage. This was his answer: 

“Your dear and beautiful letter is a delight to me, and a relief. I treasure 
it very very much. You don’t know how anxious I have been these last few 
‘days lest the book nauseated you. J would rather have your appreciation 
and retain your love than anyone’s. I knew it would pain you. Forgive me 
eee ee Oa ee re ee a ae aaa 
come down for a night and let me talk. 
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“Believe me, I am now a more respectable being and the rest of the diary 
—(1918-1919}—shows me in possession of my own soul, a task I have 
hitberto failed in. Dear boy, my heart is very warm to you. 

Your loving friend and brother, 


” 


Bruce. 


“I have just re-read your letter for the third time and I see how much 
Barbellion has pained you. But you must remember that all that turmoil has 
eased off now.” 

A postcard from him when the book was well on its way in the printer’s 
hands asked me: “Any news of the proofs? Printers bombed?” And a 
“Diary” entry, January, 1919, records his “fever of anticipation” as he sits 
by the fire day after day awaiting the constantly delayed publication. “I 
nearly died last month of the "flu (he writes) and get worse almost daily. I 
am running a neck and neck race up the straight with my evil genius on the 
black horse.” He was delighted with the news that Wells was to write a 
preface, and when he received the proof of it he “devoured it with avidity”, 
and “buzzed over it like a famished bee”. He observes significantly that 
“Wells concentrates on me as a biologist, whereas I like to look on myself 
posthumously as a writer”. 

On March 19th he notes “the first peep of the chick’’—the publisher’s 
announcement in The Times. Later in that month he writes: “Time lures 
me forward. But Pve dug my heels in awaiting those two old tortoises 
Chatto and Windus.” Then triumphantly comes the entry of March 27th. 
“Tve won. This morning at 9 a.m. the book arrived. Chatto and Windus 
thoughtfully left the pages of my own work. And nothing’s happened. No 
earthquake, no thunder and lightning, no omen in the black sky. In fact the 
sun is shining. Publication next week.” 

This was followed by the excitement of the reviews of which he gives an 
entertaining, and grateful analysis in the “Diary”. He says: “For the most 
part the reviewers say what I have told them to say in the book. One writes 
that it is a remarkable book. I told him it was. Another says I am a con- 
ceited prig. I have said as much more then once. A third hints at the writer’s 
inherent madness. I queried the same possibility. It is amusing to see the flat 
contradictions. There is no sort of unanimity of opinion about any part of 
my complex character. One says a genius, another not a genius; witty— 
dull; vivacious—dismal; lewd-—finicky; ‘quiet humour’-—wild and vivacious 
wit. As a whole. ‘I am surprised and delighted with the extraordinary kind- 
ness and sympathy meted out to it, more than I deserve or it deserves, while 
one or two critics, with power that amazes, penetrate to the wretched 
Barbellion’s core. To Mr. Massingham I feel I can only murmur ‘too kind, 
too kind’, like the aged Florence Nightingale when they came to present her 
with the O.M. But what sympathetic understanding. Compare one man who 
said I was a social climber; another that I was ‘finicky’ in sexual matters 
(Ha! ha! ha! pardon my Homeric laughter); another-——or was it the same? 
—that I shrank from life—yes, shrank. Give me more life, to parody 
Goethe: I have shouted thus for years. Poor old reviewers. Friends and 
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relatives say I have not drawn my real self. But that’s because ve. taken my- 
clothes off, and they can’t recognise me stark. The book is a self-portrait in 
_ the nude.” 

I had seen a proof of H. W. Massingham’s outstanding review for the 
` Nation and I wrote to Bruce, quoting some of the things Massingham 
had said—‘‘a story of epical quality”, “it is his intensity of soul which is 
the living thing about him”, ‘in between the lines one divined the true 
heroism of the adventure.” He wrote back: “Its like a snowball going 
downhill. For the love of God send me Massingham on Saturday (the day 


' the Nation appeared).’”’ After receiving it he wrote to me: “Hooray. So 
_ far M. is the only one who's read it through. To be understood at last! 


^ 


Balm! ” 

. In a few scattered notes to me he said: “As you ‘say, the rest of the 
notice (in Everyman) distinguishing Mairie Bashkirtseff from me by her 
zest for life is an astounding and ludicrous misreading. Why, ever since I 
became bedridden, as you will see one day, my zest for life took a devil of 
«a lot of killing—like a sectioned worm with all the parts still wriggling.” 

“The Guardian is right. I don’t do myself justice—really not such a bad 
fellow morally I am eager for the essays to appear. By Jove that ought to 
outflank the A-P.N.’s (Nicholson), and the second diary should pacify the 
' holy men. Good stuff in this second journal.” 

“I have yet to read a review which touches sympathetically on the agony 
of living in isolation: i.e., to a live young man. When the essays appear, 
some of the reviewers will have to reconsider their opinions.” 

“tA social climber’ (John O’London’s Weekly)}—I’'m a Bolshevik, or 
Nihilist, an anarchist before that. My marriage ‘a miracle’—because I 
suppose I don’t live happily among scarabees.”’ 

The Westminster Gazette suggested that the “Journal” was a fabrica- 
“tion by Wells, who himself corrected that misfire. In 1921, two years after 
' Barbellion’s death, the late Professor A. F. Pollard wrote an essay in 
History partly implying the same thing, with other ludicrous suppositions 
‘on the subject of authorship without having made a single enquiry from 
those who knew the facts, Max Beerbobn once observed that “To treat 
history as a means of showing one’s own cleverness may be rather rough on 
history, but it has been done by the best historians,” I replied to the Pro- 
fessor at some length. I also felt compelled soon after the “Journal” was 
published to protest against some disagreeable and altogether false 
innuendos in a review by Holbrook Jackson in a now extinct Sunday 
newspaper. I told Bruce about this and he wrote: 

“Dearest old boy, - 

I love your stout championship. There was always a bit of the bull-dog in 
youl Frankly, I attributed your generous treatment of the ‘Journal’ to the 
bias of your warm heart. But now the ‘Outlook’ seems to indicate that I 
and the ‘Journal will be liked as well as hated, which is perhaps a good 
thing. 

“H.M.T.’s review (Tomlinson in the Daily Herald) is the only ane 
without some error or mis-statement. Oh you journalists! 
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“The more reviews I ses, the more I am certain the: second and third 
volumes will be clinchers. ‘Hypochondriacal? Damn their eyes! Let ’em 
read ‘Enjoying Life’. 

Fond love, old lad, 


B.” 


Bruce's reflections on the whole matter are gratefully and finally summed 
yp in the “Last Diary” entry: 

“My whole soul is sweetened by the love of those near and dear to me, 
and by the sympathy of those reading my book.” 

Not long before Bruce’s death, Wells invited me to discuss the allowance 
offered to Bruce by a group of distinguished writers—a tribute which I 
have already mentioned. He showed unaffected kindness and sympathy and 
when Bruce died he wrote to me regretting that be had not gone to see him, . 
but, he said, “I am a shy man”. 

“Enjoying Life”, like the “Journal”, was prepared for publication by 
Bruce himself, and was put directly into the hands of the publishers. It 
appeared in November, 1919, a month after his death. “A Last Diary”, 
still in manuscript, was left with me, but it needed very little attention, and 
in this I was fortunate to have the advice of Sir John Squire and Mr. 
Edward Shanks, of the old London Mercury. After Brace’s death, Mr. 
Shanks wrote a discriminating and perceptive analysis of his character and 
literary qualities. He took care to acquaint himself with all available 
information; discussed Bruce with me, and had copies of some of Bruce’s 
letters. His essay appeared in the March, 1920, issue of the London 
Mercury, in which he said the ‘Journal’ was “the picture of a man of 
genius, superbly drawn by himself’. He described him as “a poet, humorist, 
observer, philosopher, as well as a truthful, passionate and extraordinarily | 
courageous man”. 

Miss Kate O’Brien, in a little volume on English Diaries and Journals, 
mentions a fact that is well worth emphasising. She says the “Journal” and 
the “Diary”, taken together, assemble all the essential facts about this 
persona] tragedy; the “Diary” supplements, and supports the “Journal”, 
explaining and resolving much of the confused misery of the first book, and 
growing sweeter, lighter, truer and wittier in observation, gentler and more 
calm, yet it is not nearly so well-known as the “Journal”. This is true; and 
any impression of Barbellion that is formed without taking “A Last Diary” 
into sccount is bound to be out of focus. Also, in my view, some of 
Barbellion’s best writing is to be found in “A Last Diary”, as well as in the 
diary section of “Enjoying Life” which is even less well known. It would 
have greatly consoled him to know the clearer understanding wrought by 
his last book, and to read Mr. Shanks’ glowing assessment of his qualities. 
But he lived long enough to savour the joys of recognition, and to read 
Massingham’s description of his s-ory as of “‘epical quality”. 

His letters need no interpretation. Their wannth and their affection are 
characteristic of him. In certain respects they may seem at variance with his . 
“Journal”, but it is nearer the mark to say that they throw a stronger light _ 
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undertones of the “Journal”, or even in “A Last Diary”. It, must. be 
remembered too that, as Arthur noted, Bruce selected for publication those 
entries which were appropriate to the theme of the “Journal”. In doing so, 
he tended not only to make himself 'out worse than he was (he says so in 
“A Last Diary”) bat also to keep in a minor key his close associations with 
others. There was too his intellectual and emotional sense of isolation. ‘Not 
only ourselves but everything (he says) is bound with innumerable walls of 
impenetrable armour”, and in a letter which I have alréady quoted he 
notes that he had yet to read a review of his “Joumal” “which, touched 
sympathetically on the agony of living in isolation—.c., to a live young 
' man”. In his case it was deepened by suffering which he says does not only 


insulate, “it drops its victim on an island in an ocean desert where he sees 


men as distant ships passing. I not only feel alone but very far away from 
you all”. In his diaries here and there, and more obviously in his letters he 
‘showed how deeply he cherished whatever in love and understanding went - 
some way to narrow the gap. As for our devotion to him, Arthur thus 
summarises it in his introduction: “For those of us who knew and loved 
him as a boy and as a man, the memory of his masterful personality, his 
courage, his wit, his magnetism, his pride of intellect and his modesty withal, 
ad lanes eae seed tenderness will endure without ceasing.” 

I was with him in his cottage at Gerrard’s Cross a day or two before he 
did. The end was plainly not far off, and he himself was aware of it. He 
lay, very weak, on a bed raised and facing the window so that he could look 
out on tò the garden. With all his bodily weakness, he was still master of 
himself, his mind alert, and alive to every word of compassion and love. 
He. looked still the distinguished man he was. He told me wistfully that 
“Martha”, our old family maid who worshipped him, had been “to say 
goodbye” and that her parting words were: “I shall never forget you, my 


_ dear.” At the repetition of this simple, loving promise he was obviously 


- moved. But he quickly pulled himself up, and with an appealing glance, he 
said to me “You'H soon be able to blow the trumpets and bang the 
brasses”. I kissed his forehead and tried desperately to express what was in 
my heart and mind to give him something at least of the solace for which 
he longed. 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM: AN APPRECIATION 
by Wilfred Altman 


OR the young writer, the slightest personal acquaintance with 

Somerset Maugham was an inspiring and moving experience. The 

senso of ‘hero-worship’ unconsciously created was probably rare. I 
don’t think he ever discouraged interested strangers from visiting him at 
the Dorchester where, until a few years ago, he spent part of the winter, 
nor at his villa on the Riviera. He didn’t really care what they might write 
about him, or indeed whether they wrote anything at all. One doubts 
whether he was ever cynical enough, in the modern senso, to suspect that 
all publicity is good publicity, thet if would help to keep his name before 
the public and therefore sell more copies of his books. He was genuinely 
pleased that people should still display so much Interest in his work and 
felt that if young writers wanted to take the trouble to see him, it was 
probably because they suffered from the same problem that he himself 
endured in the early years of his career, that a littl guidance and advice 
might mean a great deal, but required little effort on his part. 


One of his favourite pieces of advice, undoubtedly based on his own 
earlier, struggling years, was that a young man should never proceed on a 
writing career without a modest allowance or income from a part-time job. | 
Many years ago, he frequently recalled, an American lady had written to 
him in despair about her son’s resolve ¢o become a writer. Realising the 
difficult path ahead, what could she do to discourage him? Send him to 
Europe for two years, Maugham advised, and let him see something of 
the world, but make bim an allowances of £5 pec week. This would be 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, but not enough to discourage 
hard work. At the end of thar time, he would know clearly enough 
whether to persevere. 


When I met him last ten years ago, he said “write about what you know. 
Never surrender to fantasy and imagination”. He was then in his 82nd 
year, Jong before he became wearied by age and saddened by failing ‘sight 
and hearing. His face was not nearly as lined, sallow and crinkled like a 
walnut as photographs suggested. ‘““You must blame the hot lights and the 
camera for that,” he exclaimed cheerfully. His complexion seemed as fresh 
as that of a man 20 years younger; his features were alert, his manner gay 
and his step positively sprightly. The door-bell rang just as he sat down. 

jumped up, tightened the belt around his flannels and apologised as 
he made for the door. An electrician stood outside. “Come in,” said 
Maughan, “and don’t forget to check all the lights before you go”. The 
man began to change the first small bulb behind Maugham’s chair and 
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ar the whole bloody howl” 

Ho wrote ‘Liza of Lambeth’, a closely observed and sympathetic study 
of fe in the then slums of London, while qualifying as a doctor. It did 
‘not immediately encourage him to put medicine aside and tum to full- 
time authorship. Fearful of its acute perception and uncompromising 
\realism, the publishers only produced a small edition. It attracted thé 
attention of critics nevertheless, and a reprint quickly became necessary. 

His second book is generally thought to have been ‘Mrs. Craddock’; 
in fact it was a work which has remained relatively unknown to this day 
— “The Making of a Saint’. “There is no reason,” Maugham explained, 
“why anyone should have heard of it today. There was only one print.” 


Having earned some money and modest acclaim as a writer (even #0 


. it has been suggested he never averaged more than £100 a year during his 


first ten years of authorship and felt extremely poor), he went off to Seville 
— shades of his own subsequent advice — determined to earn his living 
by writing. Ho planned to visit Italy, Greece and Cairo, but after an 
excursion to Rome, where he wrote his first play, he returned to Seville, 
fascinated by the place and the people, and convinced it offered tho 
material he needed. For a time he came back to London, but from 1904 


- Paris, his birthplace, became his home again. 


Already the extraordinary self-discipline which he displayed almost up 
to his 80th year began to manifest itself. Between the years 1897 -and 


~ ° 1914, he wrote at least eight published novels, ten plays, a book on his 
` travels to Andalusia and a collection of short stories. He was already at 


work, too, on a masterpiece, the only book in fact which he maintained 


` was any good — ‘Of Human Bondage’ — which was published in 1915. 


‘When I began to write it,” he explained, “I had written plays for a 
good many years and was rather tired of them.” In writing this largely 
autobiographical novel, he purged himself of the loneliness and frustrations 
of -his youth and adolescence. Its effect was monumental. It persuaded 
- critics, as the general public had already been persuaded, that Maugham 
was a writer of immense importance. It is, as the Earl of Birkenhead has 
aptly pointed out, “a merciless and torturing work in which no misery of 
the author’s childhood and adolescence, real or imagined, is left 
unlamented. It is evident that the book was for Maugham a cathartic by 
which he sought to expel the festering rancours of the past. It is commonly 
supposed that the hero Philip’s clubfoot symbolised the stammer by which 
Maugham was afflicted.” 

' His style had changed too. ‘For a long time,” he has admitted, ‘I spent 
much time on learning how to write, and subjected myself to a very 
tiresome training in the endeavour to improve my style. But these efforts 
I abandoned when my plays began to be produced, and when I started to 
write again it was with a different aim. I no longer sought a jewelled 
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prose and a rich texture, on unavailing attempts to achieve which I had 
formerly wasted so much labour. I sought on the contrary plamness and 
simplicity. ” 


After the first world war, in which he served in the Intelligence Service 
(‘Ashenden’ is based on these experiences), fhe travelled extensively to 
ther material. “The Moon and Sixpence’ (1919) was suggested by 
guin’s life in the Pacific Islands. ‘The Painted Veil’ appeared in 1925, 
‘Ashenden’ in 1928, ‘Cakes and Ale’ (widely thought to be his best work) 
in 1930, ‘The Narrow Comer’ in 1932, ‘Theatre’ in 1937 and ‘Christmas 
Holiday’ in 1939. In 1941, he published ‘Up at tho Ville’ and in 1944 
‘The Razors Edge’ (of which over 5 million copies have been sold) and 
‘Catalina’, based on his lifelong devotion to Spain and her people. But 
all these were by no means the whole measure of his output. Between the 
wars he continued to write plays, most of which enjoyed considerable 
success, and a continuous flow of short stories, subsequently published as 
collections. In 1938, ‘The Summing Up’ gave us the first account of his 
development as a writer and of his private thoughts and views on most 
subjects. ‘A Writer’s Notebook’ provided further engaging glimpses of the 
man and his technique, His last novel “Then and Now’ appeared in 1946. 
Even at 72, his extraordinary powers remained undiminished. A year 
later he made his debut in films, in the narrative linking his short stories 
in Quartet, Trio and Encore. 


At 76, he made his first appearance on television, introducing a series 
of plays in New York, and at 77, he gave a series of short story readings 
on the BBC. Akhough he was generally pleased and flattered with the 
results, and indeed agreed for a further series to be televised in 1960, the 
earlier treatment of some of his stories angered him, he once told me. He 
seemed to realise that certain things could not be shown, but felt that 
“within limits, there is no reason why anything should not be shown on 
the screen.” 


Even in his early eighties, he could not shed the habits of a lifetime 
and continued to wre for 3 hours a day, even though he began to feel 
tired after one-and-a-half hours. He wrote ‘Points of View’, some essays 
and his memoirs, a surprisingly bitter book which shocked many of his 
devotees and pained his family and friends. The family quarrel which led 
to litigation brought him a great deal of unnecessary unhappiness in his 
last years. It also revived the view that outrageous cynicism and even 
cruelty marked much of his work. 


naina oea ae alway: ea e part Ottthe u 
image, as his reputation as a master short story teller and stylistic crafts- 
man. But what was looked upon as cynicism 50 and even 25 years ago is 
largely regarded as realism today. He simply innovated a fashion before 
its time. It explains the continuing popularity of his work, however old. 
Some cynicism was surely forgivable in his early years. It was understand- 
able that the harsh and bitter period until he gained some independence 
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~. -88 a student left a mark; that his medical training gave him a kind of 
; “ surgical detachment as an observer. There was nothing in his background, 
until success offered some security and widened his sympathies, to indicate 
Edwardian sentimentality or self-deception. 


_ Life had treated him mercilessly during the crucial formative years, 
Until he was eight, the Maugham family lived in a splendid apartment oa 
the Avenue d’Antin in Paris where his father was solicitor to the British 
Embassy. The death of his mother, often described as one of the most 
‘beautiful women in France, left a wound which never completely healed. 
+. When his father died two years later from cancer, he was sent to live with 
his guardian, an uncle, who was vicar of all Saints Church, Whitstable, 
in Kent. As his biographer, Richard Cordell, has rightly suggested, “a 
more violent change of environment for the Parisian boy is hard to 
‘imagine, After a childhood ‘in a carefree, cultivated home, bathed in 
/'" * warmth and affection, with his brothers and French boys as playmates, the 
‘, ‘enchanting Champs Elysees as a playground, and his only religious duty 
that of tipping his cap to priests who he passed on the street, he suddenly 
found himself in the severely quiet home of a middle-aged, childless couple, 
- ‘ where laughter was seldom heard and religious duties were regarded as the 
laws of nature.” It was not surprising, as Cordell says, and Maugham 
himself strikingly corroborates, that the child was fonely and unhappy. 
His uncle regarded him as obstinate and unco-operative; he was self- 
conscious about his size, his health was poor, he had a serious speech 
defect. His shyness was often interpreted as sullenness. 


ale ae E e Wy dg pti etapa tah Soa 
* he was. Ho has been equally frank, almost clinical, in examining his 
attitude as a writer. ““My sympathies are limited. I can only be myself, 
and partly by nature, partly by the cimcumstances of my Iie, it is a 
partial self. I am not a social person. I cannot get drunk and feel a great 
love for my fellowmen ... I have never even sung a hymn . . . Though I 
` havo been in love a good many times I have never experienced the bliss 
‘of requited love . . And so, never having felt some of the fundamental 
: emotions of normal men, it is impossible that my work should have the 
.r intimacy, the broad human touch and the animal serenity which the 
greatest writers alone can give.” Yet this, as the late Desmond MacCarthy 
remarked, only goes to show “that the public, to its credit, appreciates a 
" good story, even though the spirit which informs the tale may be far 
_ from meeting its usual demands.” 


“I have been called cynical. I have been accused of making men oat 
worse than they are,” Maugham tells us in The Summing Up. But, “I do 
not think I have done this. All I have done is to bring into 

++ certain traits that many writers shut their eyes to. I think what has 
Brig ' chiefly struck me in human beings is their lack of consistency. I have never 

= seen people aH of a piece. It has amazed me that the most incongruous 
traits should exist in the same person and for all that yield a plausible 


$ 
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harmony ... I have not on the whole taken people at their face value. 
I do not know if this coolness of scrutiny has been inherited from my 
fathers: they could hardly have been successful lawyers if they had not 
possessed a shrewdness that prevented them from being deceived by 
appearances: or if I owe it to the lack in me of that joyful. uprush of 
emotion on meeting people...” 


He has been equally frank about his choice of subjects. While he 
admired the good, decent, normal people he encountered on his travels. 
they were “not the sort of people I can write stories about. I write stories 
about people who have some singularity of character which suggests to me . 
that they may be capable of behaving in such a way as to give me an 
idea that I can make use of, or about people who by some accident or 
another, accident of temperament, accident of environment, have been 
involved in unusual contingencies. But, I repeat, they are the exception.” 


In The Guardian recently, Norman Sherry offered a strange but 
perceptive picture of the hostility Maugham’s methods of finding material 
and his choice of subjects engendered. The white settlers in the Hast, 
which ho revisited late in 1959, thought him subversive Their attitude was -7 
summed up by the ‘Strats Budget’ of Singapore in 1938: “It is interesting ` 
to try to analyse the prejudice against Somerset Maugham which is so 
intense and widespread in this pert of the world. The usual explanation is 
that Mr. Maugham picks up some local scandal at an out-station and 
dishes it up in a short story . . . The second cause is disgust at the way in 
which Mr. Maugham has exploited the worst and least representative 
aspects of European life in Malaysia — murder, cowardice, drink, 
seduction, adultery . . . always the same cynical emphasis on the same 
unpleasant things. No wonder that white men and women who are living 
normal lives in Malaysia wish that Mr. Maugham would look for his 
local colour elsewhere.” 


But as Mr. Sherry points out, what could they expect of Maugham who ' 
had travelled so far for material for his stories? ‘‘I travelled to many 
countries. I journeyed over a dozen seas...” ‘And answering those 
critics who accused him of drawing his characters from living persons, be 
said: “One might suppose that nobody had ever done this before, That 
is nonsense, It is a universal custom.” 


Maugham was interested in the white man in the tropics because “they 
had their own narrownesses. They had their prejudices. They were often 
dull and stupid. I did not care. They were different. In civilised com- 
munities men’s idiosyncrasies are mitigated by the necessity of conforming 
to certain rules of behaviour. Culture is a mask that hides their faces. 
Here people showed themselves bare.” But he was more than fair often 
about the countries he visited as a whole and the fairness of British rule. 
‘Tho British gave them justice, provided them with hospitals and schools, 
and encouraged their industries. There was no more crime than anywhere 
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Malay state in perfect safety. The only trouble was the low price of 
_ rubber.” ; 


At the end of a long life, Maugham remained the outsider. Perhaps 
real happiness eluded him, but he had long enjoyed the fruits of fame 
(even the critical acclaim which he felt had been denied him for many 
years) and fortune. He valued the friendship of great men, including Sir 
Winston Churchill. He achieved higher sales of his books — estimated at 

‘ some 80 million — and made more money from them than any other 
author. His own country bestowed honours on him; others, with rare 
exceptions, eagerly read and revere his works. And when the obituary 
notices finally appeared, it was clear that Engiand realised just how great 
a, writer she had Jost. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE 
¢ The Clydesiders. Robert Keith Middlemas, Hutchinson, 50s. TA 
“People talk about the atmosphere of the House of Commons getting the 


better of the Labour men. They will see the atmosphere of the Clyde getting . 


the better of the House of Commons... We are not leaving Glasgow as so 
many individuals but as a team working towards a goal—and that goal is the 
abolition of poverty.”* , 

‘This was James Maxton’s parting message to the Victory Rally at the 
Metropole Theatre, Glasgow to celebrate the LLP. victories in the November 
1922 General Election. George Buchanan, another successful candidate, wore 
ries for his triumphal send-off proclaiming “High explosive, handle care- 

y”. 

The Clydesiders, who included Maxton, Wheatley, Campbell Stephen, 
“ Buchanan, Neil Maclean, George Hardie, Johnston and Shinwell, went to the 
Commons as soldiers to do battle rather than as peaceful men to deal with 
statesmen. What did these “wild men from the Clyde”, as the Press called 
them, have in common apart from their local ties? Mr. Middlemas under- 
takes the complex story of the early LL.P. in Glasgow, and sketches the 
political education of the Clydeside M.P.s prior to their entry to Parliament. 


Rightly he emphasises the most important of all their moulding experiences: - ` 


they had an intimate knowledge of the acute suffering and hardship that 
existed in the slum ridden, overcrowded, poor districts of Glasgow. They did 


` 


not pretend to deep or subtle theories: the message they preached with such’ 


fervour was an amalgam of Keir Hardie, Morris, Thoreau, and Marx's thoory 
of labour value (most of the Clydesiders rejected Marx's dialectical materialism). 
Their socialism was firmly rooted in. the needs of the working class of. 


Clydeside. 


With great zest and colour Mr. Middlemas describes scenes in the new House . 


of Commons; Conservatives enraged by the barrage from the Clydesiders in 
the debate on the Queens Speech: the storm between Maxton and Sir Frederick 
Banbury over Maxton’s accusation of “child murder” in the debate on the 
Scottish Health Estimates; the noisy suspension scenes. The Clydesiders, 
largely responsible for the choice of MacDonald as Labour Party leader, 
learned to regret this during the first Labour Government of 1924. Wheatley, 
their most briliant and influential member, became Minister of Health and 
his Housing Act was practically the only measure enthusiastically received by 
Maxton and his friends. 

Relations between the Allen wing of the LLP. and the Clydesiders rapidly 
deteriorated until, in 1926, Allen was ousted from the chairmanship by Maxton. 
The new Chairman leant heavily on Allen's “Socialism in our Time” pro- 
gramme, and his legacy of improved finances. Maxton saw the role of I.LP. 
as the creation of a determined revolutionary socialist opinion among the 





“ Quoted in Gilbert McAllister “James Maxton: the Portrait of a Rebel”. 
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working classes. He showed himself, however, lacking in tactical ability. He 
failed to consult his colleagues before the publication of the Cook-Maxton 
Manifesto, and he defied the majority of LL.P. members when he brought 
about final disaffiliation with the Labour Party in 1932, laying himself open 
to charges of demagogism and anarchism. 


Mr. Middlemas may be right in suggesting that, had Wheatley lived beyond 
1930, the extinction of the LL.P. as a political force would have been avoided. 
Even so the temporary collapse of the Labour Party in 1930-31 inevitably 
drove many LLP. rank and file into extra-parliameatary movements such as 
the Popular Front and work for the Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. 
There was even less room for a revolutionary wing in the groggy shrunken 
Labour Opposition facing the National Government in Britain. Strict party 
, discipline became a prerequisite for Labour recovery. Mr. Middlemas’s con- 
clusion that “by any standards the LL.P. was a failure as a political and 
propogandist party” is not borne out by the evidence. Many ex-I.L.P. mem- 
bers carried over their brand of socialism into post-war politics, and a study 
of the career of Bevan, for example, highlights the “educational” effect of the 
- LLP. on the rising generation of leaders between the wars. 


This is a well written and generously illustrated book which maintains the 
high standards Mr. Middlemas sets himself in his introduction. In describing 
the Clydesiders he does “attain the impartiality which will give authenticity 
to their achievements, and dispassionate analysis to their failures”. 


In 1937 Orwell wrote that “The Socialist movement has not time to be a 
league of dialectical materialists: it has got to be a league of the oppressed 
against the oppressors”.™ It was in the latter role that, on occasions in the 
previous twenty years of political influence, the ee achieved moments 

‘of greatness. , 

À PauL WILKINSON 


_ ISRAEL AFTER THE TURKS LEAVE 

Mandate Memories 1918-1948. Norman and Helen Bentwich. Hogarth Press 30s. 

Nothing has given me more satisfaction in the closing phase of a long life 
than the establishment of the National Home for the Jews in the land where 
they ruled until they were swallowed-up by the Roman Emperor Titus in 
A.D. 70. For nearly 1900 years they have been wanderers on the face of the 
earth and it is a marvellous achievement that they have retained a sense of 
their unity and their traditions. They have been roughly handled by the so- 
called Christian nations; King John drove them out of England, and Cromwell 
allowed them back 400 years later. Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bentwich are to be 
heartily congratulated on their record of the rebirth of a Jewish State since 
the ejection of the Turks at the end of the first world war. It is most detailed 
and authoritative account of the momentous achievement, but it is much more 
than a record, for the authors have also been makers of history. Dr. Bentwich 
worked with the British Mandate as Attorney-General, and later became a 
professor at the new Jewish University of Jerusalem. Many of the most 
interesting pages of their book are filled by the vivid letters of Mrs, Bentwich. 

When the Turks were ojected from Palestine in 1918 there was only one 
Jew to nine Arabs, but the Jewish minority there and Jewish groups in many 
countries had two grounds for hope of better days. The first was the advocacy 





t George Orwell “The Road to Wigan Pier”. 
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of Zionism at the end of the nineteenth century by the Austrian Jew, Theodor: 
Herzl, which had caught the imagination of the world. The second was the 
so-called Balfour Declaration which was drafted by the Foreign Minister in 
the Lloyd George coalition which held out the promise of self-government to 
the territories which had come under our rule as the result of our victory in 
the grim struggle. 

. By far the larger part of this volume is devoted to the 30 years of the: 

British Mandate which governed the country under a never-ending succession 
of High Commissioners, almost all officers who had seen service in India, the 
Middle East, Egypt or the Sudan. In addition to the bewildering changes in 
Palestine there were also constant changes in London, for the problem con- 
tinually engaged the attention of the Prime Ministers, the Foreign Secretaries 
and the Colonial and War Ministers. Readers may be disagreeably surprised 
to learn how few of them cared much about the Jews and their aspirations, 
while some were anti-Semitic. The first civilian High Commissioner was Lord 
Samuel, who was not only a Jew but a student of the Jewish religion and a 

warm sympathizer with the Zionists’ aspirations during his three years of 
office (1920-22), It is needless to say that he could do nothing for the small 
Jewish minority and that he administered his duties with scrupulous im- 
partiality. Yet everyone in Palestine and elsewhere knew of his sympathies and 
it is a satisfaction to his friends, myself among them, to be able to record that 
he lived long enough to witness the realisation of Zionist hopes. 

During the 20's, 30’s and 40's Jewish emigrants from all over the world 
flocked to the land of their ancestors, while scores of thousands of Palestinian 
Arabs crossed the border into Jordan. The foundation of the University of ` 
Jerusalem attracted scholars from many lands. The birth pangs of the Indepe- 
dent State of Israel have proved very difficult and the new State has found 
itself confronted with distracting problems, There is still a very large Arab 
population, differing in race, religion and mentality from the Jewish rulers, 
and there have been serious clashes. The authors of this volume have worked 
nobly to bring Jews, Arabs and Christians together in social gatherings. 

The second great problem of the Independent State of Israel is that of 
securing sufficient water from the Jordan for daily needs and the development 
of industries, but the Arab neighbour States are equally short. The population 
in Israel still increases, for no Jew from foreign lands who desires to become 
a citizen is refused. Many arrive with only a knowledge of the language of 
the country in which they have lived, and the authors inform us that there is 
a general resolve to learn the language of their ancestors. Many books and 
journals have appeared, and the possession of a common language is -a 
unifying factor there 2s well as elsewhere. The division of Jerusalem, in which 
the Holy Places are all on the Arab aide, is a distressing mutilation of what 
every Jew believes should be within his sphere. Among the leading architects of ` 
the new State the names of Dr. Weizmann and Ben Gurion stand out in 
bold relief. The reader closes this fascinating volume with warm gratitude to 
the authors and with an ardent hope that the future Israel may gradually 
become easier in its stormy past. 


R. A. BUTLER 
R.A.B. Gerald Sparrow. Odhams, 25s. 
Publishing history has been achieved by this volume which concerns an 


unfortunate politician's efforts to reach 10 Downing Street, his failure, and 
later consent to be shunted off by his political opponts to the Lords. Mr. Butler 
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has reconciled himself to be Master of Trinity, Cambridge. The typescript by 
Mr. Gerald Sparrow reached Long Acre in September 1965. Thanks to the 
dynamic new head of the Long Acre empire, Mr. C. K. Jones, reviewers 
received the Butler apologia before the end of November, inside seven or 
eight weeks. Thus serious British authors may hope to see serious works printed 
in time, for timely treatment of current affairs, or crises. 

Mr. Sparrow writes littl that is new about Butler, and wastes pages on 
irrelevant debating activities which took him as a member of Butler’s team’ 
from Cambridge to America in 1925. Some of Mr. Sparrow’s judgments of 
the world scene, let alone on home politics may be gauged by instances of 


‘ adolescence. To-day when Britain and the Commonwealth are split and seem 


vulnerable, we read, “The wisdom and experience of her statesmen are regarded 
by the uncommitted nations with a respect which is strengthened by the fact 
she is not tied, in spite of all her many treaty commitments, to the top nuclear 
colossi”, For any primary school readers he usefully adds, “The Soviet Union 


` and the United States”. 


“Readers who have reached page 253 will discover that Butler is more “than 
any living public servant” responsible for the great improvements in British 
life in 40 years. Indeed, Butler’s achievements are so “solid” that he haunts 
the term thrice in one page. 

For most adults with memories the reason the Queen, Churchill and Salisbury 
preferred Macmillan, and later the unpretentious man of integrity, Douglas 
Home, rather than Butler, was simple: Macmillan was known to have a 
courageous, unequivocal and far-sighted record over Munich and the Germans. 
Butler’s history at Munich was absurd: he had fumbled, hesitated and lost. 
But Butler's record 18 years later, during the Suez crises, is far better and 
Mr. Sparrow devotes plenty of space here with justification and relevance. He 
criticises the Queen for calling in the leader of the Tories in the Lords, but not 
consulting the leader of the Tories in the Commons, Butler. The word fantastic 
appears over and over again, but the point is certainly one for historians. 
Butler, I should explain, realised as any diligent member of the cabinet must 
have done, that the sick and secretive premier, Eden, was with wearisome and 
predictable hysterics fast destroying Britain's corner in the resurgent Middle 
Bast. Even Butler grasped that the ignoble and ill-prepaerd military fombles 
against the newly independent Egypt led straight to disaster. But the liberal 
Butler lacked a fraction of the courage of the Liberal Bright, who in precisely 
similar circumstances in 1882, protested to Gladstone over the “stock-jobbers’ 
war” that led to the conquest of Egypt by Britain. In 1882 Bright resigned. 
Bright’s name is safe with decent history. Butler? For once Mr. Sparrow is 
probably right: Butler would have remained Premier to this day had he 
Yesigned in 1956 and thus said “No, no, no” to the incredible Eden. Eden 
led a campaign in the press, a chorus of hate against the brave patriot Nasser, 
forgetting he had had in 1936 signed a treaty with Egypt for friendship and 
alliance for 20 years. Did Butler know of the conspiracy led by Eden and a 
few others to involve Britain in the top, secret conferences near Paris with 
Israeli and French leaders? We have never had the necessary official docu- 


- ments, and, we have only wooden dementis to the sundry disclosures in 


Canadian and French papers and books. Mr. Sparrow, of course, does not 
tell us, probably he does not know. Butler's failure in 1956 brands him as a 
fooble, frightened and futile dilly-dally. 

“In 1944 I startled the (then) Minister of Eduction i in his room in the 
Commons. I asked what he would do if he reached No. 10. Butler jerked him- 
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self on the sofa, and shouted, “Oh, don’t say that, don’t say it. Look what has 
become of ‘Shakes’ and of Walter. They were to be Premier, so long . . .” (He 
was referring to W. S. Morrison, later Speaker, and to Colonel Eliot). Some 
months later, when she stood alone at the Egyptian Ambassador Hakki'’s party 
for heads of missions, I told the story to the gracious Mrs Butler, Sydney, the 
heroine of Cambridge. Her comment was brief, said without a smile, “Rab 
hates crossing bridges”. Gorge BILAINKIN - 


° SELF HELP IN MEDICAL TREATMENT 


How to Overcome Emotional Stress and Regain Your Health. Stephen J. Tracy. 
Plymouth Books, New York. $4.95. ° 


Preconceptions of a most limiting nature must first be fairly dealt with by the 
reader of this American book. The jacket and general presentation are reminiscent 
of crank pamphlets; the author is not a registered medical practitioner; the author 
is not bashful in presenting his own case history as an exemplum of his optimistic 
thesis. 

Mr. Tracy takes an all-or-nothing view of the vexed question of the psychoso- ` 
matic causation of chronic illness. A great deal of his research and argument is 
interesting, his figures alarming and convincing. He is intensley personally com- 
mitted to his doctrine that psychotherapy is vitally necessary for the alleviation of 
diabetes, tuberculosis, arthritis, hypertension and many other ‘emotionally- 
caused’ conditions. Most interest, and raised blood preasure, will be aroused by 
his contention that “now it should be clear that any cancer patient would be wise 
to seek, in addition to medical treatment, a psychotherapist who will treat his 
emotions even though it may be almost impossible to find such a therapist.” 

His ‘evidence’ for this—and this is one of the outstanding faults of his book— 
consists in baldly selective research. As he admits, “there are very few published 
case histories.” He warns the reader “do not expect to find many medical and 
non-medical persons who will believe that emotions cause most physical diseases”. 

Mr. 'Fracy stresses “I especially do not wish to raise false hopes for cancer 
patients”; but I am not sure, although I do not doubt his sincerity, that his positive 
recommendations are by any means practicable. The later balf of his book contains 
a series of ‘self-help programmes’ for the sufferer to employ in default of an ade- 
quate number of psychotherapists. His premise is that the patient should "spend 
30 to 40 mimutes a day trying to trace the emotional shock” or ‘frustration’ or 
‘discouragement’ or ‘fear’ which triggered the physical illness. 

Apart from the ill-advised generality of his statements, such as ‘the mentally 
ill person has a defect in his personality,” he pays scant attention to the virtual 
impossibility of effective ‘self-analysix’, or to the dangers inherent in recognition 
and ‘facing’ of repressed data of all kinds. The psychiatric implausibility of “analyse 
yourself to find the specific reason or reasons for your pent-up emations” is too 
painfully self-evident for elaboration. Ricwarp WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SPENGLER OFF GUARD 


Spengler Letters: 1913-1936. Oswald Spengler. Translated and Edited by Arthur 
Helps. Introduction by A. M. Koktenek. Allen and Unwin, 35s. 


Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) was not the first historical philosopher to wish 
that a new generation could be born “with the ability to understand”; Shaw 
put a similar thought into Caesar’s mouth in his invocation to the Sphinx, but 
the German had no aincerity in imagining the possibility of such a solution of 
20th-century problems. Until the 1914 War began (and he saw it beginning 
with the Morocco crisis in 1911) Spengler’s whole habit of poljtical thinking 
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had been bent on a vaguely Niefzschean ideal of a superman, or super-race, 
compelling the admiration and obedience of lesser men and lesser breeds. He 
was a Conservative of tho Nationalist Right, a fervent believer in Caesarism, 
equating that with Prussianism which he passionately admired and supported. 

> In his historical judgment Man was a Beast of Prey; his reading of the Past 

convinced him, pessimistically, that civilizations rose independently, achieved a 
“climax and then declined and died. In his “Decline of the West” he saw what 
. was happening in Europe. but the conclusions he reached were false from the. 
start: Prusso-German conquest and domination dictated his theories of modern 
history, and with them the bleak and bitter doctrine of nationalist and 
imperialist might with its concomitant of hate. 

These letters, written between 1913 and 1936, show Spengler in varying 
stages of political doubt and confidence as, first, the 1914-1918 War raged 
through success to defeat, then the German Revolution, the disastrous Reckon- 
- ing and the resulting preparation for the second attempt to establish German 

. hegemony in Europe. The letters reveal the historical philosopher changing 
into the plotting politician, first flirting with National Socialism and then (too 
late) rejecting the Hitler cult—but then only because the Fuhrer did not 
measure up to his ideal of a leader personality. Earlier Spengler had demanded 
of German Youth that it should hate: “he who is unable to hate is no man”. 
And the emergent Nazis could not have quarrelled with the man who wrote: 
“The best Germans, and not only the Germans, are waiting for the appearance 
of a man, in whose hands one can place the destiny of the country, with full 
power to remove anyone who tries to restrict this power in the interest of 
individual groups.” 

What Spengler wanted—es much as any Prussian leader—was quite clear 
from a letter of 18.12.14: “Whether we shall succeed in reaching London in 
this war... I am not quite sure. I know that there is a plan to carry this out. 
If it is now not practicable, a second war against England will bring the victory 
which history demands.” In October 1914 he had written to a friend: “We 
shall win and in such a way that the great sacrifices will be richly compensated. 
The possession of Belgium alone, which will certainty remain German, is an 
enormous gain: 8,000,000 inhabitants, a harbour on the Channel, a gigantic , 
industry, and a very old civilization. Also we shall get what we need, an 
African Colonial Empire.” France, he said, “displays for the last time her 
. best qualities, a sense of honour and personal courage: all the quicker will 
the marasma settle in the coming years.” At the end of the war he writes to 
_ the same correspondent on his faith in Prussian Conservatism, and comments: 
“the epoch of the world war has now only entered upon a new phase... The 
master race... is faced by a new task to which it is equal... Much blood 
must still flow...” , 

‘Those who read Spengler between the wars should read thees letters. Admira- 
tion for his skill in philosophical and political dialectics may remain. He was 
a great delineator of the checkered history of nations; a remarkable scholar 
_ in the realms of music, art and archaeology; but in national and European 
power-politics an unabashed predator. Well for him that he died before the 
Nazis fully appreciated his connection with some of Hitler's critics who had 
already paid with their lives for their independence. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
A MONASTIC GRAND TOUR 
‘Monks, Nuns and Monasteries. Sacheverell Sitwell. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 636. 


“There are experiences to be had of a marvellous sort, whether in the mined 
fanes or in the living and still functioning body, whether the monks are long gone 
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but are in ghostly presence, or are still there in twos and threes—One does not 

know whether to envy most those persons who have loved such things and places ` 
all their lives, or have come to it pechaps later with all the shock of a personal 
discovery.” Once again we are off on a voyage of exploration, with the most in- 
telligent sympathetic and catholic of guides. This time it is a course which takes us 
round the religious foundations of Europe, both those still in use to their original 
purpose and those which now remain only in the spirit and traditions of their former 
existence, It is a territory well known to Mr. Sitwell and one admirably suited to his 
‘considerable gifts. One does not know whom to envy more, those coming for the 
first time to the delights which be has to offer, or those rediscovering through Mr. 
Sitwell’s eyes known pleasures with an added perception. 

This time it is a voyage which begins on home ground. Mr. Sitwell has written 
elsewhere of the alarming fastnesses of Celtic monasticiam and here he does no 
more than touch upon that subject, commencing instead with an account of a 
curious English anchorite, the climber or scrambler of Dover who inhabited a 
hermit’s cell half way up the cliffs, acting there as a sort of light house keeper. 
This cell was rebuilt in 1530 at the expense of the French ambassador, which, 
Mr. Sitwell tells us, led to the unfortunate scrambler, a few years later on, being 
knocked on the head by the local inhabitants, accused of putting a lantern in his 
chamber to light the King’s enemies. From Dover, we aro taken on a conducted 
tour of the monastic housea, great and small, which stood in the fenlands of East 
Angtia, in the wildness of the North of England and in the sleepy valleys of the 
West County. Mr. Sitwell is never blind to the faults, excesses of both luxury and 
idleness, which marred much of the later history of English monasticism, but he is 
just in his appraisal of the achievements, artistic, intellectual and economic by which 
the religious foundations contributed to the evolution of civilisation in this country. 
His special preference perhaps is for the gentle Carthusians. It was not for nothing 
that the valley of the River Nar, in West Norfolk, with its great conglomeration of 
religious houses, was commonly termed the Blessed Valley. Four hundred years 
later, even those who acknowledge the justification of the English Reformation 
cannot read the account of King Henry VIII's commissioners and of their spiritual 
successor the “church. smasher in ordinary”, William Dowsing, without a thrill 
_ of horror and regret. 

From England Mr. Sitwell jumps straight to the baroque and rococo marvels of 
Southern Germany, Switzerland and Austria. This is a subject on which he has 
written before; and indeed, as far as this country is concerned at least, for the 
serious architectural study of which, he might almost be considered the progenitor. 
He is, in the circumstances, a little severe on his successors in this perticular field 
soch as Mr. John Bourke and Mr. Nicolas Powell but writes wonderfully well 
himself of the glories of Einsiedeln, Melk, St. Florian, Ottobeuren and Vierzehn- 
heiligen. Perhaps the great charm of this late—flowering civilisation, as Mr. Sitwell 
points out, lies in the co-mixture of sophisticated masters like Fischer von Erlach 
and G. B. Tiepolo with the native talents of the Bavarian and Tyrolese stuccoists, 
sculptors and architects. “Perhaps even in its highest flights” he writes “this bucolic 
rococo was nover far removed from the cuckoo clock and Christmas tree, bat with 
those simplicities made magical and carried to the highest point of fantasy.” 

South from the Holy Roman Empire, we turn to Italy, to Venice, to the Umbrian 
and Tuscan Carceri and certos! and finally to another of Mr. Sitwell’s special 
delights, the Sicilian baroque. All the while we are accompanied with a lively 
running commentary, pausing for discussions on Magnasco, on the commercial 
spoilation of present day Italy and on monastic cures and cooking. From there we 
go to Spain and Portugal and are regaled with a marvellous reconstruction of the 
aristocratic nunnery of Sigena, which came to an end, alas, as recently as the Civil 
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less éxcesses of that unhappy cra. Further to the Atlantic coast, he writes, again - 
not for the first time, with special sympathy for the extraordinary architectural 


À achievements of Portugal. France, apart from the Grande Chartreuse, hás bén `, 


less fully studied in this country from a monastic point of view than otber. areas. 
and Mr. Sitwell gives us an admirable itinerary, particularly of the Romanesque 


abbeys of the Benedictine Order. 


Finally, we farn our faces to the Basi; Mount Athos that urira mone aie’ ¢ | 
within a state. Mr. Sitwell has little fresh to add to what has already been said by . ` 


Robert Byron and other writers, but he is at his happiest in treading what, to most ` 


of us at least, will be entirely fresh ground, the curious half-occidental, half-orientht . 
world of the Danube delta in Roumania. How splendid is his description here of . 


a monk, seen during a pre-war visit to the blessed simpletons of the Monastety at 
Petropavlovsk. “Near the door stood a tall; cowled figure who was some kind of 
sacristan or door keeper. He was so infirm that he had to support himself with both 
hands upon a crutched stick of cudge!-like thickness. His habit was a long gown of 
rusty black, with a red line or piping at its edges. A black cowl covered his head; 
‘but the weird feature in his dress was the leather helmet fastened onto his left 
shoulder. This at one and the same time, called to mind the knights’ helm to be 
seen sometimes hung high on the wall over a tomb in Country churches in England, 
and fashioned reputedly from boiled leather, and the crash-helmet of a ‘tonup’ 


motor cyclist.” 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


. Poems from the Divan of Khushal 


Khan Khattak (Allen & Unwin, 42s,). 
In his un-rhymed translations of 216 
of the 17th-century Pathan chieftain’s 
poems Dr. D. N. Mackenzie intro- 
duces to a wider Western audience 
“the -father of Pashto poetry”. 
Khushal’s life was contemporary with 
John Milton’s, but there the resembl- 
ance ends, for his was that of a 
fighting leader in the last period of 


ordinary thing 
warrior should have found the inclina- 
tion and the time to write so many 


rior’s recompt 


. the celebration of which Khushi] had 


a rare talent. Dr. Mackenzie says of his 


` translation that Fitzgerald's “Rubaiyat - 
of Omar Khayyim” has qneered the . 
pitch. An interesting thought, for if 


Fitzgerald has rendered Khushåi in his 
incomparable quatrains Old Khayyam 
might have taken second place. Here 
the poetic ingredients are much of a 
muchness. 


The Homecoming (Methuen, 12s. 
6d.). In this text of one of the most 
intriguing and baffling of Harold 
Pinter’s plays the reader has the 
chance of checking his impressions of 
the stage production. Mr. Pinter has 


arresting 

theatrical London”, and in this play 
of deft moods and fluid situations the 
claim is well-founded. When Ted, a 
visiting professor at an American 
university, brings his wife to his old 
home in London, he steps straight into 
what by all normal standards would 
be an inexplicable situation—and the 
Pinter magic begins to work. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PROFIT-SHARING 
by J. Ward Daw 


t 


ROFIT sharing is the subject of many misconceptions, multipli 

by the absence of the statistical material which in these days is often 

regarded as the essential basis for almost any kind of respectable 
study or comment about anything. 

Statistics are lacking, however, because there is no rational way of 
defining the field, 

The first Henry Ford made this point strongly and conclusively in his 
evidence to a Committee of Enquiry into profit sharing, set up by the 
U.S. Senate in the late nineteen-forties. Ford’s claim was, in essence, that 
any employer who paid above the current market rates for labour, as he 
himself took pride in doing, shared his profits upon a basis far more certain 
and beneficial to the employee than that provided by any fancy formula 
depending on the ascertained profits of the year’s operations, if there are 
any. 

What Heary Ford claimed in respect of what is now called “plussing 
the rates” or (if you do not approve of this kind of profit sharing) “the 
wage-creep”, is equally true of all the fringe benefits common in industry. 

For example the employer who provides in bad years as well as good 
ones for the eventual superannuation of his employees, shares his profits 
(and anticipates them) on a scale that would make some vaunted profit 
sharing schemes seem relatively mean. 

Fringe benefits, which share profits usuaHy before they are ascertained, 
cover a great variety of welfare needs, and any thoughtful employer will 
regard provision for retirement, or for support in periods of ill-health, as 
far more beneficial to the people he is employing than a share in unreliable 
profits would be. 

Among the common fringe benefits is usually included some kind of 
Christmas or holiday bonus (and often both). To pretend, as the now 
discontinued Ministry of Labour statistics on profit sharing did, that these 
*ayments could not be called profit sharing because they did not arise out 
of some publicly disclosed formula, was self-evidently unsatisfactory and 
for many years excluded from the count one of the most generous and 
long continued profit sharing arrangements in the United Kingdom. The 
Ministry stretched the definition of profit sharing in the dast survey (1954) 
so that this example could be included. 

But to term the statistical approach in this case as unsatisfactory should not 
be taken as a criticism of those who were responsible for the coHection of 
the figures. Enough has been said here to show that no definition of 
profit sharing is possible that would do justice to the employers who in 
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many varied ways in fact share their profits, and often very generously, 
with their employees, but not in a way that falls within a narrowly defined 
method of so doing. It must however be conceded that no statistics ‘that 
are meaningful are possible without careful definitions, 

Two consequences that are unhelpful flow from the weakness, or the 
absence, of statistical material. 

The first is that uninformed observers, usually writers without experiente 
of industry, repeat parrot-fashion their unnecessary surprise at what they 
incautiously take to be evidence of the smaH extent of a practice which in 
these days is almost universal. This is to be regretted, because it leads 
others as slightly equipped to comment on industrial matters to promote 
a discussion that is about as useless as that which once raged among the 
medieval clerics as to the precise number of angels who could stand upon 
the head of a pin. It also fosters the illusion among employees that somè 
greedy group is hogging the profits to their detriment. 

The second regrettable consequence is that some people in industry, who 
might be expected to know better, find a reason, or an excuse, for holding 
back in further developments of profit sharing because such statistics as 
there are give the misleading impression that it is a marginal, and there- 
fore an aberrant practice. 

It is only when the statistical misconceptions have been swept aside, 
however, that the real difficulties of more extensive profit sharing come to 
light. 

Prime among these is that even in times of continuous inflation (the tfe- 


_ - belt for inefficient managers, and the deus ex machina for covering up their 


' past mistakes) profits are by no means certain, This old lesson, recently 
overlooked, is becoming plain again at this present moment. Profits (even 
in times of inflation, though less evidently then) reflect more than the 
foresight of managers and the diligence of the other workers. They depend ` 
on the movements of the underlying commercial factors which are the 
environment in which the enterprise works, 

. Most firms can tell of the year when everyone worked like beavers and 
for commercial reasons profits were small. Even more can also point to 
the year (and this is particularly likely in inflation) when everyone in the 
firm coasted along to massive profits produced by the impersonal operation 
of market forces. 
` For this reason profit sharing is unreliable as a method of arranging 
direct incentives to employees to encourage better performance. Hf an 
incentive is needed it should be certain in its operation, and moreover it . 
should be felt sufficiently close to the extra effort or care that warrants 
it for the connection to be obvious. A share in profits that may not prove ` 
to be there, or whose size is distorted by outside influences, and which is 
paid as long as a year or more after the effort which is said to have 
. justified the payment, is not an effective or a reliable incentive. 

_ To clear the air of another major misconception, it is necessary to say 
that any responsible manager in a well-conducted business recognises that 
thre firm owes full and fair remuneration to everyone it employs whether 
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it is profitable or not. If there are any managers who forget this duty, the 
Trade Unions rightly stand ready to remind them of it! 

Profit sharing as an element in remuneration may in theory have 
attractions in a developing country where workers in modern plants live 
side by side with many others still engaged in traditional crafts, whose 
continuance would be impossible if the new rates of pay made necessary 
by greater productivity in these privileged areas were made into standard 
and universal rates. 

But in a mature economy such as that of Great Britain, there is nc 
excuse at all for paying less than a workman can directly earn, on the 
plea that the balance (if any) will be made up when the profits are known. 
In days of full employment such a method of remunerating fabour is 
impossible because few are willing to take unnecessary chances; and at 
any time it would be widely regarded as improper if not bluntly immoral. 

The manager, and particularly the modern professional manager, has to 
base himself upon the principle that he pays what he owes. This payment 
is anyway exacted from him by the operation of market forces, but in 
times of inflation he is continuously on challenge to justify to himself as 
well as to the employees the rates of pay he offers, 

To such men, profit sharing in the formal sense could not be -said to 
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begin until everything else that is necessary as an element in the due pay- 
ment of labour has been done. 

When rates of pay meet the just claims of iabour, and when their human 
needs are covered out of the profits by the provision of such welfare 
arrangements as canteen facilities, sick pay schemes, superannuation, extra 
ieave, and Christmas and holiday bonuses as a matter of course, what 
room is left for profit sharing? 

To the reader who is not in industry the reply to this question may 
seem surprising. For the short answer is ‘‘almost everything’. It is only 
after management has deliberately and conscientiously demonstrated that 
it pays the workman everything that can be fairly said to be owing to him, 
that the way is free for the next, and all important step. This step lies in 
persuading the workman that management runs the enterprise with his 
rights and his needs fully and always in mind. Without this assurance there 
is no prospect at afl of securing the closer co-operation, the more inteligent 
i collaboration, which are self-evidently the prime needs of British Industry. 

It was the late Seebohm Rowntree who said that the greatest latent 
reserve of productivity lies in the difference in the performance of willing 
and un-willing workers. (He also said that no system of quality inspection 
is as effective, as rigorous or as continuous as the control exercised by a 
good workman over his own work.) 

Clearly enough, a prize of this value is not to be won easily. Something 
more than a striking gesture, or a thrilling exhortation is required, if only 
~ because, to be useful, co-operation of this kind must be as nearly as is 
humanly possible continuous. 

Nor can it be bought. Whatever doubt there may have been about such 
. an assertion in the past, there can be none in these days when monetary 
incentives are increasingly shown to be blunt instruments, and when 
absenteeism reveals that for many men a little extra free time is worth more 
than the money forfeited by taking it without permission. 

At this point we find ourselves on thoroughly familiar ground. Men can 
be led further than they can be driven, and feadership is something that 
men recognise in those they trust and, in a measure, admire. They . will 
give their trust where experience has proved it can be safely given, and 
their admiration for evident skill, for diligence and for success. 

A manager who seeks to shape a course that will earn this response from 
the group he has to lead will quickly find himself in need of demonstrating 
that his motives are not merely selfish, that in asking for co-operation and 
- trust he does so for the ultimate well being of everyone concerned. 

It is here that the value of formal profit-sharing becomes apparent. To 
ask for extra effort, for greater care, for economy in the use of materials 
is the daily task of management. To add that if any additional profit 
flows from the response to these requests, then it wil be shared with 
everyone who has contributed to it, is to prove that the motive for seeking 
better standards of performance is not sectional selfishness. 

As a symbol of a management’s determination to do its duty and run 
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an enterprise with every element in it duly in mind, profit sharing cannot 
easily be bettered. 

But like all symbols, it must be set to work. Its mere existence in 
itself is not enough. The payments that may (or may not) flow from it 
are just like any other material reward, unless management makes full use 
of profit sharing as a vehicle for passing on information about the 
progress and the problems of the common enterprise. 

Used in this way, profit sharing can take the curse off profits in the 
eyes of many work people, by showing them to be, as they are, usually a 
relatively meagre surplus that has to be struggled for, the reward of fore- 
sight and skiH in anticipating and meeting some public need, and the most 
important source of the investment out of which future improvements in 
production (and in living standards) will come. 

Put into this context, profit sharing can be seen as a central element in 
the perennial and universal endeavour of managers to lead the enterprises 
for which they are responsible towards better results, and it also becomes a 
tool, and a symbol, rather than something that in itself produces the 
improved relationship that is required. 

The oft repeated stories of failures of profit sharing are, objectively 
considered, no more than the alibis of managements who tried to use 
profit sharing for purposes to which it is not apt, or who failed to make 
effective use of it for the ends that it can serve. 

To assert this is not to deny that there have been cases in which the 
machinery chosen for the sharing of profits has in time and in some 
instances proved to be faulty. This is a question of the choice of the most 
stable and appropriate means, and one on which there is available the 
fruits of many years of experience in many varied industrial and commercial 
circumstances. 

The Industrial Co-parmership Association, now an educational charity, 
was set up over eighty years ago to maintain the study of this experience 
and to provide guidance on its lessons, impartially and inexpensively. 

Profit-sharing does not escape the normal characteristic of every other 
business decision. It involves the assessing and the taking of calculated 
risks. Nor is it immune by some celestial decree from the usual rule that 
time and change overtake most human arrangements in the end. None 
of these things will be any obstacle to a competent management, well 
used to the need to re-examine continuously all the decisions and the 
assumptions of the recent past. 

The universal sovereignty of the rule of change and of the need to reach 
compromise solutions makes the recital of current ways of arranging profit 
sharing liable to be quickly overtaken by events. Not for nothing has 
Imperial Chemical Industries altered its form of profit sharing four times 
in the twelve years since it was started in 1954. Nor is there any grounds 
for dismay in this situation, for everything else has also changed, and, 
while there is life and growth, will go on changing. What reproach and 
peril there might be would lie in blind adherence to yesterday’s answers 
in the new and unforeseeable circumstances of today. 
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Profit-sharing has for too long been the plaything of the non- duaal 
theorist, and the politician. It is time that it should be taken for what it 
is (and what it has been for generations in the hands of skilful managers), a 
flexible and useful tool in the never-ending endeavour to prove that 
management deserves the good will of the other employees in a modern 
-and progressive enterprise. But only as a tool, for there is nothing in 
profit sharing in itself that is or can be a substitute for efficient, effective, 
humane, fair, firm and wise management. Confidence is earned, and not ` 
bought, and the earning of it calls for all the skills of inspired human 
leadership. 


[J. Ward Daw is Director of The Industrial Co-partnership Association, 60, 
Buckingham Gate, London, $.W.1. He is a director of Harry H. Payne, 
Ltd., multiple shoe repairers, Birmingham, and honorary secretary of The 
British Society for International Health Education]. 
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THE GREAT SOCIETY: A REPUBLICAN APPROACH 





by Sir John Benn 


HILE “The Great Society” is arousing enthusiasm across the 
Atlantic it also has its critics, and misgivings formerly voiced about 
the British Welfare State are now being directed to this new concept. 
So the President’s latest State of the Union message will have been received 
with mixed feelings by his nation-wide audience. Many Americans believe 
that the Government has a duty to alleviate poverty and to improve the 
jot of the unsuccessful and the underprivileged in a highly competitive _ 
society. But many others are equally convinced that such measures run 
counter to the American way of life, by undermining thrift and personal 
initiative and at the same time encouraging wasteful expenditure. 

In America, as in this country, cases can be cited to support either point 
of view. Private medical insurance, often paid for by employers, is of 
course widespread but a form of state medicine to be introduced this year 
will be a boon to many. 

“How’s the little girl?” I heard a desk clerk in a New York club ask a 
coHeague. “She’s getting on well,” was the reply, “but the X-ray cost me 
fifteen bucks.” 

Already, however. Federal agencies have been set up for so many 
purposes that the musical comedy presented annually by the Triangle Club 
at Princeton University was devoted last December to satirising the 
Government, The high spot was a skit in which a student “with a 
problem” rang up the hypothetical Department of Youth in Washington — 
he was happy and well-adjusted and didn’t know what to do about it! He 
began by asking to speak to the head of the Department. ‘Which one?” 
was the reply. “We have four bosses here and they are ail out at lunch”. 

The growth of Federal power is reflected in the new Government 
buildings which are springing up in Washington, and this trend is of course 
resented by some of the States, particularly in the South. 

Criticism of State agencies is not confined to Republicans but as they 
are by tradition the party of business and private enterprise, a campaign ' 
to encourage personal service in community projects, which has just been 
launched in Ilinois, could have great significance for the future. First-hand 
experience of politics on the part of a prominent industrialist, Mr. Charles 
Percy, who stood as Republican candidate for the Governorship of Ilinois 
and failed to get elected, not only induced a new sense of urgency towards 
social problems but also led to practical action by business leaders in ihe 
locality. Mr. Percy, who is chairman of the Bell and Howell Company, 
described these developments to the Life Insurance Association of America 
recently in one of the most stimulating speeches I have ever heard. 

To begin with, the facilities available to a company chairman and a 
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political candidate are so very different. When the business machine 
division of Bell and Howell was set up, the company spent something like 
three million dollars and four years to complete a network of 100 offices 
v across the country. Aided by his wife, Mr. Percy’s first task in the political 
i arena was to “drive round in a car until we found an office we could 
rent for less than a dollar a square foot. It was a Jong drive!” Next, on- 
virtually no budget at all, and in the short space of 18 months, his campaign 
“ involved branching out from that first small office into 362 organisations 
throughout the State. There are 102 counties in Illinois and Cook County 
alone has 80 subdivisions, with 50 wards and 30 townships, so the whole 

task, mainly with volunteer workers, was a tremendous chaHenge. 

“Before the campaign was over,” Mr. Percy continued, “we had 
thousands of volunteers and thousands of volunteer contributions. As the 
contributions began to come in, we had to take into account that we might 
lose. It seemed to me that to spend a million dollars to elect one man — 
who could lose — for one job was a terrible waste of money. But if we 
could examine Ilinois’ biennial state budget of four billion dollars, and 
give citizens a better understanding of it and a new sense of priority as to 

` ~ where the money should go; if part of our campaign funds were devoted to 
research on ideas for building a better state —- then regardless of whether 
< we won or not, those contributions would not be wasted. And now, I 
think our theory is working out. The new Governor took a number of our 
ideas and introduced them in the Legislature as part of his programme. 
I confess that I would have preferred to be introducing them myself, but 
he was willing to take some of our programme and implement it, then 
the two-party system has proved its worth in a well-fought, hard-fought 

, . campaign based on issues”. 
_ An example was the issue of State purchasing. Ilinois, it transpired, 
~ was not only spending too much on too little in the way of envelopes — it 
was buying envelopes that didn’t even stick! Here was a case where 
` >- + business procedures could be applied. Since some of the largest purchasing 
` „organisations — the great mail-order houses — were located in Chicago, 
it was unbelievable that the State could be working under some of the 
archaic methods that were uncovered. As a result of the campaign, how- 
ever, it now seems unlikely that the State will ever buy envelopes again in 
this way,.and other major improvements in administration have already 

been made. 

After remarking that even an election as one-sided as last November’s 
has shown that the two-party system does have a vital role to play, Mr. 
Percy said that the problem in the Republican camp, at least, is to 
strengthen that system by strengthening their own forces. Where do a 
political party and its candidates go after so crushing a defeat? 

“I think the Republican Party must strive to become the Party of 
Opportunity: The American people are stil searching for opportunities 
which are not yet within the grasp of all our citizens — opportunities which 

our Party could take the lead in providing. The Republican Party has long 
been characterised as the party of business. Why shouldn’t it become, for 
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example, the Party of Opportunity for business?” 

The organisation of an economic system under private enterprise is one 
of America’s greatest successes. Managerial and technical skills have been 
exported to under-developed as well as developed areas of the world to 
assist their advancement. These same skits and talents should now be 
used to help the American people to help themselves. Businessmen can - 
show the way, particularly to those in minority groups, including the 
negroes, who most need guidance and encouragement. 

In the field of legislation, the Republican-sponsored Human Investment 
Act, now before Congress, is an immediate example. This would provide 
a tax incentive to business to hire and train workers at present unemployed 
who lack skill, and to re-train for better jobs those already employed. With 
industry doing the training, this should ensure that persons would not be, 
prepared for jobs which do not exist, a common complaint against the 
public programmes. ‘ 

In Ilinois, Mr. Percy and his friends decided that the programmes they 
proposed should not be lost simply because they had lost an election. So 
they organised the New Illinois Committee to do something about the 
400,000 functional illiterates in the State, about the deplorable housing 
conditions in the tenemenis of Chicago, and about lagging economic 
development. 

To combat illiteracy the Committee developed the “3-R” basic education 
programme which teaches reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic to 
school-children who are below standard, to unemployed high school “drop- 
outs”, and to adults of all ages who are unable to hold jobe because of 
reading deficiency. This programme is now operating in the Chicago Boys 
Clubs and is financed by a leading insurance executive, Mr. W. Clement 
Stone. 

To improve housing conditions in the slums of Chicago, the Committee 
adapted to local conditions the brilliantly conceived ‘Call for Action” 
project which was initiated by Radio Station WMOA in New York City. 
Working with Radio Station WVON in Chicago, they have invited the 
public to phone complaints of building code violations to a central 
telephone number, any time of the day or night. In four months they 
have handied more than 1,300 legitimate complaints of rat infestation, 
broken stairs, falling plaster, inoperative plumbing and other deplorable 
conditions. The first step is to approach the landlords directly, and to 
their pleasant surprise the Committee have found that 22 per cent have 
voluntary repaired their property within three weeks after a call. The 
cases in which voluntarily compliance fails are referred to City building 
inspectors for administrative and legal action. And the Committee also 
follows up these cases to ensure that the City itself does its job. 

To do something about lagging economic development, particularly in 
Southern Hlinois, the Committee organised a tour for twenty-five top 
executives of key Chicago industries, and flew them in on two planes to 
hear about the resources — mineral, water, and human — of that depressed 
area. Public officials, labour and business leaders, and community develop- 
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meat experts of Southern Illinois University addressed the visitors and 
three of them have expressed an interest in opening facilities there. 

Listening to this heartening story I was vividly reminded of similar 
efforts that were made in England before the war, when business men did 
so much to assist the Government in attracting new industries to the 
Special Areas. 

Other activities of the New Illinois Committee include establishing a 
‘privately financed family centre in a declining neighbourhood of Chicago, 
compiling and distributing a directory of free legal aid services for the 
indigent, preparing a guide to community development services and doing 
detailed research on public issues, 

“I think we have shown,” Mr. Percy concluded, “‘what private citizens 
can'do to make their communities better places in which to live and work. 
And we have shown what private citizens can do to supplement the 
programmes of government. Each of us who has worked in these 
. programmes now has a better understanding of the problems of our 

society than we ever did before. Moreover, those of us who pursue political 
-cCareers are receiving an education in the needs and aspirations of the 
‘ people .. „As a national party the Republican Party has a responsibility 
to serve the interests of all the people, and a duty to hold its own in the 
two-party system. If we are not sufficiently concerned with these vital 
issues we shall have forfeited our trust”. 
_ While Predident Johnson enjoys the support of many Republicans, it is 
clear that Mr. Charles Percy and his friends in Hlinois have started a new 
- movement within their Party which could have an important influence on 
the shape of the Great Society, while at the same time improving their 
chances of being returned to power. Personally, I would hazard a guess 
-that, sooner rather than later, Mr. Charles Percy will be elected Governor 
of Ilinois, and will also be in the running for the White House — he is 
still in his early forties. Fortunately for the Republican Party it has 
another potential President of the same age in Mr. John Lindsay, the new 
` Mayor of New York, whose spectacular victory at the polls last November 
‘augurs well for the future. 


[Sir John Benn (son of Sir Ernest Benn) is a Director of various companies 
associated with the Benn family, and is Chairman of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution; is also lecturer and author]. 
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THE BOHEMIAN TRIANGLE 
by Abraham Rothberg 


NE of Czechoslovakia’s most publicized resources is an assortment 

of mineral springs and curative waters around which have been built 

more than fifty watering places. The most famous are in the legendary 
triangle of west Bohemian spas better known by their Germanic names of 
Karlsbad, Marienbad and Franzenbad, though officially referred to today 
by their Slavic appellations: Karlovy Vary, Marianske Lazne and Frantis- 
kovy Lazne respectively. This triad of spas in the Bohemian massif has been 
blessed with hot and cold mineral springs of varying chemical compositions 
and effectiveness, of which Karlsbad boasts twelve, Marienbad forty and 
Franzenbad twenty-four. 

The Czech spas’ international reputation is venerable and a mere listing 
of their famous visitors—kings and emperors, philosophers and scientists, 
writers and musicians, poets and politicians—reads like a history of Europe. 
Emperor Frederick of Prussia, Prince Eugen, Empress Maria Theresa, 
Emperor August H and more recently Emperor Haile Selassie all stayed at 
Karlsbad, and Russia’s Czar Peter the Great, perhaps in historical prefigur- ' 
ing, is said to have made a record there by drinking 9 litres of the curative 
waters in a single day. Chopin, Paganini, Brahms, Wagner and Beethoven 
visited, as did Marshal Blucher, Metternich, Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm;-. 
Herder, Schiller, Leibnitz, Marx and Gorki all went for the cure there, but 
Goethe took first attendance prize by returning a dozen times after his 
initial visit. And all the famous are carefully commemorated in monuments, 
busts, tapestries, paintings and words. 

Where once the spas were gathering places of foreigners and of the great, 
near-great and not-so-great, the Czechs today proudly proclaim that the spas 
have primarily been turned to the use of their own people and the common 
man. Though there are still visitors from thirty odd countries to Karlsbad, 
most of those who now come for cures to the beautiful baroque Habsburg- - 
like town (already disfigured by garish neon signs and TV antennas) on the 
Tepla River are native Czechs and Slovaks. In fact, of the 57,000 who came 
the year before last, 80 percent are Czechoslovaks and 73 percent of those 
are under the aegis of the extremely good national social-service medical 
plan. They are assessed only sixty crowns a day for all costs, which ‘include 
baths, medical treatment, food, lodging, service and recreation; and payment 
is made from their contributions to the national medical social-service fund. 

In the town’s main hall a chart carefully (and typically) shows that of 
Karlsbad’s 6,000 beds (4,000 in fifteen sanatoria and 2,000 more in hotels 
and pensions) 43 percent are occupied by industrial workers, 31 percent by 
clerical personnel, 3 percent by farmers, 10 percent by old-age pensioners, 
5.5 percent by foreigners and 7.5 percent by Czechs and Slovaks who pay 
for themselves and are either not covered by social service, or who want 
(and can afford) to take a cure without being “recommended” for it through 
the national medical scheme. 
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This “recommendation” system begins with the man in the factory or 
office going to his assigned doctor who may then prescribe spa treatment for 
what ails him. The patient then takes the doctor’s prescription to his factory 
or office committee which decides on the ‘medical and social consider- 
ations” of the case and “recommends” to the Ministry of Health which, 
' pltimately, assigns or does not assign the man to a spa. There aro what 
Czech doctors like to call 260,000 ‘‘possibilities” annually up for assignment 
to one òf the more than fifry spas in the country, some 20 percent of which 
are reserved for postoperative recuperations. 

Spa treatments have generally been scoffed at in Anglo-Saxon countries 

- because the evidence of their effectiveness was not very reliable, and few 
' dependable or precise statistics were available in spite of the large number 
of patients taking spa treatment over a long period of time. To destroy this 
sceptical attitude on the part of many physicians, and to put spa treatment 
on a more scientific basis, the Czechs established in 1952 a Balneological 

Institute to examine and improve spa methodology, cures and 
prospects, as we as to compile more medically valid statistics. 

Though Karlsbad, for instance, emphasizes therapy chiefly for digestive 
and cardiac disorders, Marienbad for asthma, rheumatism and urinary 
_ diseases, and Franzenbad focusses on gynaecological complaints and 
` infertility, all the treatments are a sim#ar combination of “taking the waters” 
and “‘bathing in them”, Many insist that objective proof of the value of the 


' treatment is in the thousands of people who have come to spas over the 


years and gone away feeling better— ‘Six hundred years of treatment by ten 


generations of doctors,” is the Czech claim—-but spa theoreticians (with 
more than a draught of political ideology) have tried to rescue the treatment 
from such “mere empiricism,” and have declared that, “It is on L P. Pavlov’s 
teaching that the methodology of spa care has been founded. Spa treatment 
does not consist only of baths and drinking cures, but represents a group of 
factors capable as an entity of effectively influencing the disturbed balance 
of the affected organism.” 

In practice, the high-flown language comes down to a sensible Czech 
formula which the patient must follow in the usual stay of 21 to 28 days. 
It does include drinking some 200 to 800 cc. of one or the other mineral 
‘waters twice a day, morning and evening—the theory has changed since 
Peter the Great’s day and record, and the water intake proportionately 

' reduced—and of taking mineral baths, mud poultices and various other 
kinds of hydro- and thermo-therapies. But what is even more important is 
a general regimen in which tobacco and alcohol are forbidden or 
curtailed; a sensible and appropriate diet is prescribed to suit the individual 
patient; regular rest, sleep and exercise are enforced; recreation of various 
kinds is made easily available; and all of it provided in an atmosphere of 
quiet and tranquillity where individuals are freed of their daily cares. Not 
to speak of the fact that proper medical treatment is given for ailments 
diagnosed quite outside the “balneological’”’ therapy. 

Considerable effort has been exerted to make the spas cultural centres as ` 


part of the “cure,” as an antidote to the boredom of such a stay, and as 
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part of a programme of “cultural uplift.” There are even courses in such 
things as style, dress, table manners, and general decorum to raise the 
workers’ cultural levels. Concerts, theatrical performances and moving 
pictures are shown, and tennis, golf, hunting and fishing are in the immediate 
vicinity for the asking. Music, chess and film festivals are also deliberately 
scheduled at the spas. In fact, until quite recently, Karlsbad had an annual 
Film Festival which ranked with that of Cannes and Venice, but it now 
takes place only bi-annually because the Russians decided that it ought to 
be held on alternate years in Moscow. 

There has been some effort to ‘‘politicalize” these spa towns. The much- 
touted reading rooms and libraries are there, but filled only with the usual 
Communist books and periodicals, and there is always a Soviet bookstore 
in town selling Russian books. Streets and mineral springs and other land- 
marks have been given new names such as “Avenue of the Heroes of Dukia 
Pass,” the “Colonnade of Soviet-Czech Friendship,” the “Spring of Free- 
dom,” and Karlsbad’s famous Grand Hotel Pupp is now the Moskva. 
Bi-fateral arrangements for tourism and treatment have also been made 
with the other Communist countries so that, for example, Czechs may go 
to Sochi and Yalta on the Black Sea in exchange for Russians coming to 
Karisbad. The largest and most impressive hotel, the Imperial, which sits 
on a bluff overlooking the town, has been taken over almost totally by 
Russians who, in spite of ‘“Soviet-Czech Friendship” are quite stand-offish 
and do not fraternize much with the Czech population. Because of this and 
for the more important reason of acquiring badly needed foreign exchange, 
the Czechoslovak government has been encouraging more foreign visitors 
and patients, particularly from Austria and West Germany, both long the 
most avid in taking spa treatment. 

The Czechs hope that neither balneology nor politics will mar the 
attractions of the Bohemian triangle of spas. And they have plans under 
way to expand and develop that triangle still further. Karlsbad, for example, 
still not up to its prewar capacity, is to be renovated and enlarged. A 
modern plaza and colonnade have already been planned and 20 million 
crowns allocated to the project, which will begin in 1968 and take ten to 
twelve years to complete. For what the Czechs are counting on is that in a, 
period of détente, the mineral springs of the spas will grow more and more 
popular; and if it wasn’t “Last Year in Marienbad” for tourists East and 
West, maybe it will be next year in Franzenbad, or perhaps best of all, 
in Karlsbad. 
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` ECONOMICS 


THE COMMON MARKET AND THE CORN LAWS 
by Paul Derrick 


HEN the Conservative Government was negotiating about Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market at the end of 1962 one of the 
main difficulties was about guaranteeing farm incomes, The 


` Common Market countries wanted Britain to abandon the system of sus- 


taining farm incomes by deficiency payments at once and maintain farm 


‘prices and incomes by means of minimum import prices and variable 


import levies like the other Common Market countries. The British 
Government, on the other hand, took the view that Britain should abandon 


‘the system of deficiency payments gradually over a period of years but 


in the end adopt the Common Market system of guaranteeing farm incomes 
by means of variable import levies. 

No agreement was reached; and negotiations were broken off at the 
end of January 1963 as a result of intervention by President De GauHe. 
It is now being suggested, however, that Britain might make a new 
application to join the Common Market. Lord Walston, an agricultural 
expert and Parliamentary Under Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, 
said on November the 21st that Britain’s goal must be to draw closer 
economically to those countries who are our nearest neighbours. And the 


, Conservatives go further. They say in Putting Britain Right Ahead that we` 


must pursue a policy which will enable Britain to become a member of an 
emarged Common Market at the earliest opportunity. 

Tho Liberals, of course, have been urging for a long time that Britain 
should join the Common Market; but have they always faced up to the 
implications of such a move? The Conservatives declare that it is now 


-~ their aim to “shift the emphasis gradually for most commodities from 


support by deficiency payments to support by import controls.” The 
Conservatives are saying that we should move at once towards the Common 
Market system of sustaining farm incomes so that the change may be 
gradual, as they argued that it should be in 1962, rather than sudden as 


_ was being proposed by the Common Market countries, 


The Labour Party in its election manifesto promised to establish 
Commodity Commissions to supervise and regulate the main imported 
foodstuffs; but the Meat and Livestock Commission, at any rate, is not 
going to engage in the buying or selling of meat or livestock either in the 
ordinary way or by support buying. And i would seem that entry into the 


_ Common Market will involve a system of minimum import prices and 


variable import levies whether there is a Conservative or Labour Govern- 


` ment in office in Britain at the time. 


Such changes will essentially amount to the restoration of the Oor 
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Laws of 1815 and 1828, Under the law of 1815 no wheat at all could be 
brought into Britain until the price rose to 80/- a quarter. Under the law 
of 1828 there was a duty of 25/8 a quarter, when the price was less than 
62/- a quarter; and for every rise of 1/- in the price of imported wheat . 
there was 1/- off the duty. The purpose of these variable import levies 
was to maintain farm incomes in Britain even though food could be 
produced more cheaply in other countries. , 

If Britain joins the Common Market and adopts the variable import 
levies of the Common Market countries will this be equivalent to a 
restoration of the Corn Laws? Liberals in particular should be asking , 
themselves this question for Liberals have been among the most strenuous 
advocates of Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 


It was largely as a result of the agitation of the great Liberals Richard 
Cobden and John Bright that the Corn Laws were repealed in 1846. It 
was argued that the Corn Laws increased the cost of living; and the 
manufacturers of the time pointed out that the living standards of many of 
their workers were deplorably low. The Liberals insisted that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would bring cheap food to the people and bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number by allowing the free play of economic 
forces. If food could be produced more cheaply abroad than in Britain, 
said the Liberals, it should be produced abroad; and we should export 
manufactures in exchange for food. 


It did not escape the notice of manufacturers that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws might not simply increase the living standards of the lower classes 
but might also enable them to reduce their labour costs to some extent and 
compete more effectively in overseas markers. Their belief in free trade 
was not entirely disinterested. But Disraeli declared in 1838 that the 
` continent would not ‘‘suffer England to become the workshop of the 
world”? and argued that farm incomes in Britain should be sustained by 
the maintenance of the Corn Laws. 

We face the same kind of choice today as we did a hundred and twenty 
years ago. Should we join the Common Market and accept its variable 
import levies? This would mean that we would maintain home farm 
prices at a somewhat higher level than world farm prices. We might 
negotiate contracts with Commonwealth suppliers for imports of certain 
foods at possibly somewhat more than world prices; but would expect to 
collect a certain amount of revenue in import levies. At the same time 
we should save a substantial amount of government expenditure as a 
result of the reduction and eventual abolition of deficiency payments. 
This would mean that substantial amounts would be saved in taxation; 
but that the housewife would have to pay more for her food. 

The question a hundred years ago was whether cheap food would mean 
higher living standards for the worker or simply lower costs for the manu- 
facturer. And the question today is whether the tax cuts made possible by 
the new system of sustaining farm incomes would mean more money for 
the ordinary housewife or, like the tax cuts of 1957 and 1961, simply mean 
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greater incentive for a relatively smati section of the community. ; 
It may be suggested that the revenue from import levies and the reduction 


‘in expenditure on deficiency payments should be accompanied’ by a 


reduction of indirect taxation, of purchase tax and taxes on beer and 
tobacco which would help the average housewife. But if we are to increase 


_ Our exports we need to increase rather than reduce the proportion of 


revenue raised by indirect taxation. It would therefore be desirable to 
reduce direct taxation paid by the ordinary worker rather than indirect 
taxation. 

To convince the wage camer that higher food prices wero being 
accompanied by a reduction in the taxes that he paid and not simply by 
cuts in sur tax and the like it would probably be desirable to tax earned 
and property incomes separately, as was done between 1907 and 1920 
and as is advocated by the Liberal Party. It would then be possible to 
make the tax on property incomes much more steeply progressive than that 
on earned incomes. 

Sur tax could be converted into a tax on property incomes as such 
which small savers would pay at a very low rate but which wealthy 
individuals would pay at a very high rate. At the same time flat rate and 
graduated insurance contributions could be abolished and retirement 
pexsions and unemployment, sickness and other benefits could be financed 
out of general taxation, as pensions were under the Act of 1908. Personal 
allowances could be substantially increased so that the great bulk of the 
population did not have to pay earned income tax at all 

At the same timo there would be some indirect taxes that could be 
reduced —- taxes on products which we cannot expect to export to any 
significant extent. Rates could also be reduced. A tax on property 


_ incomes as such would be a much more effective instrument of redistribu- 


tion than either death duties or the capital gains tax or the profits tax or 
the corporation tax, and would not involve valuations like a wealth tax. 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market and the imposition of variable 
import levies like the Corn Laws of the last century will only be practicable 
if the resulting increase in farm prices and food prices can be offset by a 
reduction in the taxes paid by the ordinary housewife, 

The reduction in other taxes will be made easier if some kind of Jevy 
is imposed upon land, as is proposed both by the Labour Government and 
by the Conservatives. The government proposes a 40% levy upon in- 
creases in dand values resulting from development; and the principle of 
a levy has now been accepted by the Conservatives. But why should it 
not be an annual levy on all land increasing in value as a result of 
ment, as originally proposed by the Utwhatt Committee? Sir Colin 
Thornton Kemsley put the case for an annual levy in the November 
issue of Town & Country Planning; and an annual ievy might apply to 
good farm land as well as to urban land, as proposed in the Socialist 
Agricultural Society’s pamphlet The Price of Plenty in 1953 and in the 
Conservative pamphlet Change is Our Ally in 1954. 

‘An annual levy on good farm land would make it more economic to 
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farm poor and marginal fand sid sat E A ORAT 
help to incréase home food production. Land could be held subject to the 
:ı payment of such a cuarge as in parts of Denmark and Ireland and as was 
proposed by the Co-operative Party in 1954; and farmers would not then 
need to sink so large a part of their capital in land. re 
As the rest of the world becomes more industrialised we are likely to 
find it increasingly difficult to live by exporting manufactures in exchange 
. for food. It seems probable, therefore, that we should be wise to move 
towards sustaining farm incomes in the same way as the common market 
countries, reducing expenditure on deficiency payments and raising revenue 
from levies on imports and on land. But the wage price spiral being what _ 
it is the practicability of doing this depends very much upon taxation paid 
by the ordinary housewife being reduced by at least as much as food 
prices rise. As the most energetic advocates of entry into the Common 
Market the Liberals ought to be examining ways and means of doing this. 


[Paul Derrick is a prolific contributor to Journals and Publications 
throughout the world]. 
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_ DEFENCE, 


” SENTENCED TO DEATH: THE END OF AN ARMY 


by Lord Ogmore 


Y first contact with the military was nearly sixty years ago. William 
Payne was my father’s groom and every year he would borrow a 
horse from my father and ride off for military training with the 
Ginn Yeomanry. He wore a “pill box” hat sag etre ee 


> ' + a khaki tunic with a white coHar and chain epaulettes, a bandoleer, blue 
, breeches with a broad white stripe, blue puttees, boots and spurs. He also 


"oN 
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wore gloves and carried a whip. From just opposite Garth House, where 


_ we lived, came a Volunteer infantryman, John Morgan. He, too, was a 


splendid figure in. a spiked helmet, a scarlet tunic and blue trousers with 


. aed stripe, but to me he could not compare with William Payne, for 


Wiliam Payne rode a horse. This chĦdish view, I may add, was also that 


` held by most of the top British generals before and during the First World 


1 


' War. 


Apart from the Militia, which was in practice used as an organisation 
to provide drafts for the Regular Army, the two parts of the Volunteer 


` Forces, typified by William Payne and John Morgan, consisted of the 


mounted Yeomanry and the infantry Volunteers. They were engaged for 


-` home'defence only and had some training throughout the year and in 


annual camp. They were not organised in Divisions and were without 


~ their own transport and medical services. 


The Boer War had shown up the lamentable state of the British Army 


f ‘and when Sir Henry CampbeH-Bannerman formed his Liberal Government - 


towards the end of 1905, Mr. Haldane (afterwards Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan) much to Sir Henry’s surprise asked for the War Office. Sir Henry, 


_ who said at the time that “mo one else would touch it with a pole”, 
_ commented “we shail now see how Schopenhauer gets on in the Kailyard’’. 


In fact, Schopenhauer cleaned out a great deal of the Kailyard and without 


~ him it is unlikely that the Allies would have been victorious in the First, 
‘World War. Mr. Haldane, being of Scottish race and having a considerable 


knowledge of German ph#osophy, deduced the first principles of military 
organisation, studying the works of Clausewitz, Bronsart von ScheHendorf, 
von der Goltz, Yorck von Wartenburg and the Frenchman, Ardant du 
Picq, authors not at that time common reading emong British Army 
Officers. Mr. Haldane also had the benefit of the enquiry and findings of 
the Esher Committee and the opportunity of consulting Lord Esher. Mr. 
_ Haldane eventually came to the conclusion that among other important 
' reforms there was needed a General Staff, an Expeditionary force of six 
. infantry divisions and one cavalry division, and a second line to meet the 
needs of expansion in war and for home defence. Ani tee ORSIO WAA 
the anes of the Territorial Army. 
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A lengthy Bill was prepared and, as Parliamentary time was precious, 
by a Parliamentary innovation a timetable for its passing was agreed with 
the Conservative Jeaders, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. By this 
means, Mr. Haldane persuaded his colleagues in the Cabinet, not all of 
whom were favourably disposed to the BiH, to agree to it being presented 
to Parliamemt. Under the Bill the Yeomanry and Volunteers were formed 
into the “Territorial Force”, this Force being organised on a County basis 
and administered by new County Associations, with the Lords Lieutenant 
at their head. The Infantry Battalions usually became Territorial Battalions 
of the County infantry Regiment. To take the Welch Regiment as an 
example, as I know # so well and its experience can be regarded as that 
of most other line Regiments, under the new dispensation the Ist and 2nd 
Battalions were Regular, the 3rd was Militia (still mainly draft finding) and 
the 4th, 5th and 6th Battalions were Territorial. The last named was 
originally the 3rd Glamorgan Volunteers and now became the 6th 
(Glamorgan) Battalion, the Welch Regiment. Apart from infantry and 
yeomanry, the Territorial Force had, of course, its artillery and its supply, 
transport and medical services; it was organised in Brigades and Divisions. 

In parenthesis, may I add that Lord Haldane, as a reward for these 
outstanding services to the Army, was, a few years dater, hounded out of 
public life as a pro-German and an enemy to his country. 

In the First World War, the Territorial Force rendered invaluable service. 
Its units fought in all the major campaigns and addéd lustre to the 
immortal record of the British regimental officer and other rank. The 6th 
Battalion, the Welch Regiment, for example, was in France in October 
1914 and remained there until it marched to the Rhine in 1918. In 1915, 
# lost its very popular Commanding Officer, who had led it to France, 
namely, Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, (M.P. for Cardiff) killed in action. 
Unfortunately, Lord Kitchener, the Secretary of State for War, beving 
spent practically all his military service overseas, did not understand the 
Territorials and formed ‘‘Kitchener’s Army” Divisions, thus cutting across 
the Regular and Territorial administrative machines and causing untold 
confusion and waste. 

Aker the First World War, the Territorial Force was reconstituted as 
the Territorial Army in much the same framework as before. The 6th 
Battalion, the Welch Regiment, together with the 4th and 5th Battalions 
and the 4th Battalion the Kings Shropshire Light Infantry, constituted the 
South Wales Infantry Brigade, one of the Brigades in the 53rd (Welsh) 
Division. 

In the inter-war years, at least umil after the rise of Hitler, the climate of 
opinion in Britain was anti-mili*sry and the Regular and the Territorial 
Armies had a hard battle to survive; both were starved of public interest 
and of money but whereas the Regular Army could retreat into its shell, 
living its own life with as few contacts as possible with the civilian 
population, the Territorial Army had no such refuge. The position was | 
worsened, too, for the Territorial Army partly by the jealousy of some of 
those highly placed regular officers who had never served with it, and 
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partly because, for many years during this period, the view at the War 
Office was that, except for anti-aircraft troops, the Territoriat Army had 
no future and could play no effective part in modern’ war and thus the 
money devoted to it could be better spent on the Regular Army! Apart 
from its military value, the Territorial drill halls spread throughout the 
country were centres not only of military but also of social life; especially 
was this so in little country towns and in industrial areas like Clydach 
where in the middle 1930’s I commanded “B” Company of the 6th 
Battalion, the Welch Regiment, and in those bitter days this was in itself 


~ a considerable contribution. 


The coming of Hitler swept away a lot of stale ideas in the musty 
atmosphere of the War Office and, among others, the stupid view I have 
mentioned, of the Territorial Army’s future. AIl at once it was discovered 
how important was the Territorial Army and permission for expansion was 
eventually given. The Territorial Army increased from 150,000 in 1937 to 
over 400,000 in August 1938. This enormous increase in Volunteers was 
omy possible in peacetime because of the prestige and glamour of the 
existing local Territorial Army units and the efficient machinery of the 
Territorial Army Associations. . 

I described in my article in the September 1965 issue of the 
Contemporary Review entitled “ A Week-in September, 1938” how the 
Territorial anti-aircraft units were mobilised, or “‘embodied” as it was 
called, at the time of Munich, when the rest of the Territorial Army and 
the Regular Army. were sti] under normal peacetime conditions, and how 
this situation was dealt with by ‘A’ and ‘B’ Companies of the 6th Battalion 
the Weich Regiment during this extraordinary episode. Thet we in the 
Territorial Army were efficient I can also testify, as during annual training 
in August 1938 I asked the senior regular Staff Officer attached to the 
South Wales Infantry Brigade how far in training and readiness for war 
we were behind a regular Brigade. He replied “six weeks”. The high 
calibre of officers attached co us from the regular army can be gauged by 

this story. In the 53rd Division Training im 1937, I was detached on one 
exercise by the Adjutant of the 6th Welch to operate under the orders of 
the G.S.O.2,, 53rd Division. Under his orders I executed an attack from 

“the flank on the main body of the South Wales Infantry Brigade with 
considerable effect until it recovered from its surprise. Of the three regular 
Captains concerned, the G.S.0.2 became Field Marshal Sir Gerald Tempter, 
the Brigade Major became Lieutenant General Sir Charles Downs, G.O.C. 
in C Southern Command; and the Adjutant of the 6th Battalion Welch 
Regiment became Lieutenant General Sir Charles Coleman, G.O.C. in G, 
Eastern Command (now governor of Guernsey). 

In the Second World War the Territorial Army im addition to its 
tremendous role in the anti-aircraft defence of Great Britain also played its 
part nobly in all the major theatres of war. The Gth Battalion the Welch 
Régiment at the end of 1938 had become Anti-Aircraft Artillery, one of 
Mr. Hore-Belisha’s dimmer ideas, and took part in the invasion of the 
Continent under Field Marshal Montgomery; the 4th and 5th Battalions 
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the Welch Regiment remained Infantry and played a gallant part in the 
same cam 

After the Second World War, the Territorial Army was re-formed and 
constituted a vital part in the National Service system, most of the national 
service officers and many of the other ranks doing their reserve service 
within it. The 6th Battalion, after its spell in the Royal Artillery and a 
further spell as Parachutists, returned in 1965 to its natural home in the 
Welch Regiment and was re-united with the Ist, 4th and 5th Battalions, 
_ unhappily the 2nd Battalion no longer being active. 

In the Welch Regiment and in every other good Regiment the esprit 
de corps has always been tremendous and this spirit the Territorial 
Battalions have always shared to the full. Their colours have borne the 
Battle Honours won by the Regiment in the last two hundred years, their 
activities are described in the Regimental Magazine, they are welcomed in 
the Regimental associations and functions, and they are proud to wear 
the insignia of the Regiment on their uniforms. This intimate association.’ 
has always been a great soume of strength, not only to the Territorial 
Battalions but to the Regular ones as well and, of course, to the Regiment 
as a whole. 

In 1958, the Jubilee of the Territorial Army was celebrated with a grand, 
but very wet, parade in Hyde Park. On 25th June, 1958, I moved a 
Motion in the House of Lords “That this House congratulates the 
Territorial Army on the Jubilee of its foundation which falls within the 
present year; acknowledges the magnificent record of the Territorial Army 
in peace and war; appreciates the importance of the Territorial Army to 
national defence, declares its warm and abiding interest in the welfare of , 
the Territorial Army; and expresses the confidence of this House in thé 
desire and ability of all ranks of the Territorial Army always to carry out 
to the full the arduous duties which may be imposed upon them”. This 
Motion was warmly received in all parts of the Hhouse, Peers quoting the 
Chief of the General Staff, Field Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, as saying 
that the Territorial Army “‘is the country’s insurance against the unknown 
and no other country in history has been able to take out such a 
comprehensive policy for such a low premium”. The Resolution was 
agreed to, nemine dissentiente. At this time, the Territorial Army’s future 
appeared to be set fair, it having an authorised strength of ten infantry 
divisions together with the Northern Ireland Brigade Group, the 44th 
Parachute Brigade Group and two armoured groups, with an establishment 
of 300,000 men which it was hoped to reach by 1963. This picture should 
be set against the then situation of the Regular Army with only fifty 
battalions of infantry and twenty regiments of the Royal Armoured Corps 
mostly scattered over the Seven Seas, having a mere four Regular brigades 
in the United Kingdom central strategic reserve. The Regular Army con- 
sisted then, as it does today, of slightly under 160,000 officers and adult 
ather ranks. 

On the 29th July last, with the Labour Government in office, just before 
Parliament adjourned for the Summer Recess, I was standing in the 
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ee Chamber of the House of Lords when the Duke of Norfolk and 


Major General Lord Thurlow came up to me. 

“The Duke” said Lord Thurlow “as Chairman of the Council of 
Territorial Associations, has been informed that the Government is making 
a very serious statement today on the future of the Territorial Army”. 

“Not a bad one, is t?” I asked. 

“Bad?” replied Lord Thurlow, “it is devastating. If the plan is put into 


l operation, it means the death of the Territorial Army”; 


The Duke nodded his head, gravely, in confirmation. 


[Lord Ogmore held various portfolios in the Labour Administration 
1945-51; subsequently became President of the Léberal Party. He is a 
lawyer, and practised in Britain and within the Commonweaith. He holds 


‘the Territorial Decoration, and achieved the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel] 


MEMORIAM 
VICKY 


O the followers of the British political scene, the sudden and in all ways 
untimely death of Vicky will leave a gap that will take much talent, 
compassion, insight and humanity to fill. Indeed, there are no visible 
contenders for his crown: a crown so much his that that in itself is perhaps 


` the reason. For Vicky was an Original. He created a style of political 


cartoon that was the Vicky School. His barbs were so cleanly pointed that 
they never left a festering wound; most of his victims at one time or another 
would buy a Vicky original, and display it on a prominent wall like a 


` well-earned battle honour: the hurt had passed and rancour never came. , 


One of the few things that was known to ruffle Vicky was the surprise that 
was frequently expressed that a “foreigner” should have so deep a know- 
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ledge of the British political scene and way of life. (His frequent “revisions” 
of the Lewis Carrol scenes often provoked such a reaction.) Vicky’s attitude 
to himself was summed up simply that he was, by profession, a political 
cartoonist, working (as it happened) in Britain and therefore obliged to have 
the necessary expertise. He arrived in England (just ahead of the Nazis) 
soon after Hitler’s gang achieved total power: his departure was timely: _ 
the early twenties had already had some anti-Hitler cartoons from his pen. 
At Britain’s time of trial, in 1941, he found himself an appropriate and 
congenial berth on the News Chronicle: even the constricted newspapers of 
wartime-Britain found space for his pointed (and poignant) comment. Oddly 
enough, Vicky could not be described as a great artist; considerable skill 
and flair were deployed, and his work had a style and grace that were 
unmistakeable, but he was not in the same category as David Low— 
although many rated Vicky as superior in perception and originality. 

As an avowed socialist (who never officially joined the party), Vicky was 
always an irritant to a certain class of reader, but he stayed (for some 14 
years), welcome radical leaven in the by-then declining News Chronicle. 
The break, when it came, occurred through a stringent anti-colonialist 
cartoon at the time of the Kenya crisis. This they declined to publish. Vicky, 
never one to compromise, left. The Chronicle was immediately the poorer. 
Vicky’s career for a moment faltered, and he found a brief (and largely 
uneasy) place on the Daily Mirror. 

It was in 1958 that Lord Beaverbrook, with that genius he undoubtedly 
had, finally persuaded Vicky to join the London Evening Standard. With 
the unerring instinct which had enabled him to create three great national 
newspapers, Lord Beaverbrook promised Vicky a free hand (a welcome 
change from the clear restrictionism of the “liberal” News Chronicle and 
the implicit control of the Daily Mirror). The Evening Standard and Vicky 
got on splendidly; handsome spaces on the Leader page—the time of Suez 
being the first ‘‘blast-off’—a new and vigorous influence was again at work. 
Vicky’s wit was quickly in evidence, and his most telling creation——‘‘Super- 
mac” (a brilliant re-creation of Mr. Macmillan in the image of the American 
“comic strip” character}—was born. 

Vicky once confided in me that this label was a great mistake; he believed 
that thousands of voters took the label at face value. Sufficient to say that 
Mr. Macmillan won the 1959 General Election with an increased majority, 
to a chorus of agonised complaint from outraged right-wing readers. Lord 
Beaverbrook accepted the uproar with equanimity, and watched the Evening 
Standard hold its own in the race for London readership. 

The pew Labour Government had produced another galaxy of amusing 
and pointed delineations, for Vicky was remaining true to his trust. 

Generous with his skills and sympathies, Vicky would always respond to 
any charitable appeal, with a drawing or an original of a cartoon. A 
humanitarian who really preached what he practised. A sad, sad loss to 
us all. 


Vicror WEISZ 
Born April 25 1913 
Died February 23rd 1966 Dominic Le Foe 
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POLITICS 


" FOUR ISSUES FOR THE BRITISH 
by Jo Grimond 


OLITICIANS are the prisoners of their experience. The Prime 
Minister is determined to avoid the mistakes of his predecessor in the 
; Labour leadership. Being a skilful politician he sees no reason for 
probing the old half-healed wounds of Labour. It is always important for 
a politician to know when to put his telescope to his blind eye. Harold 
Wilson is the greatest exploiter of the blind eye since Nelson. Mr. Gaitskell 
could not ses an issue without probing it with the stick of his integrity and 
intelligence. AH too often it then sprang alive, like Clause IV, and buzzed 
round his head for evermore. AH too often too, in fighting on an issue, he 
seemed to ses his Labour opponents as the enemy rather than the Tories. 

Being a child of his time too, Mr. Wilson no doubt senses the British 
reluctance to indulge in any sustained political debate. So sleeping dogs are 

_ left to lie. Evocative words are used to conceal and not reveal the difficulties 
in our path. A disaster for this country was this Macmillan technique after 
Suez. For the Suez debate could have been used to precipitate Britain 
against the realities of her condition. It could have been the start of a great 
chapter of change and modernisation. Without some dramatic event, such 
as defeat or occupation, it is difficult to shake any country out of its lethargy 
and Britain is more lethargic than most. But MacmiHan doled out the syrup. 
He assured everyone that everything was all right. His Government did one 
thing and said another—or they simply talked and did nothing. Mr. Wilson 
has learnt the Macmillan technique and very well it has paid him. 

But the country is paying dearly for these sweep-it-under-the-carpet 
methods. 

- There are four issues on which the British public ought to train their 
minds. 

First, what do we mean by modernisation? In my view what needs 
modernising are not our aims, but our methods. Until we modernise the 
way we do things we shan’t achieve what every Government tells us we 
must achieve—more efficiency, less waste, etc. We should start with Govern- 
ment itself. AH of it. Parliament, the political executive and the Ministries. 
I have written and spoken so often about this that I don’t intend to do so 
again to-day. But look'at the G.L.C. boroughs. They are going to spend 
more money and employ more staff than the old boroughs that they 
supplanted. They have plans for vast new offices—when housing, road-space 
and even flood prevention are much more important. There is no machinery 
for checking this conspicuous waste. 

Secondly, how do we want to run the economy? We have to run a mixed 
economy. But because this is so there is no need to run it in such a mixed up 
way as we do. It isn’t only that the Government play everything off the cuff 
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as they did with Fairfields. It is also that they do not identify themselves a 
with any economic method. The Labour Party do not preach socialism. But 
they do not preach free enterprise either. The difference between this country 
and America is not that there is more socialism here—if by “‘socialism”’ is 
meant planning—there isn’t. But the Americans believe in their economic 
system and we don’t. And that goes for some bankers and industrialists just - 
as much as the Government. If we sink in a bottomless morass where the 
inefficient are more and more supported by the Government with funds 
diverted from the efficient, the fault will lie partly with the bankers and the 
City institutions, which preach free enterprise and competition but don’t 
practice it, and with industrialists always asking the Government to help 
them—and partly with a government which conceals the real choices from 
the electorate. No effort is being made to define the limits of public control 
or the proper purposes for public investment. 

Thirdly, we must have a public debate about foreign policy and defence. 
The great danger now is that there is no understanding of the difference 
between De Gaulle’s idea of Europe’s future and that of the communities. 
I fear that Britain will find herself inserted into a Gaullist Europe by a. 
sleight of hand. Perhaps we may have learnt something from the American 
debate on Viet-nam and Mr. Mayhew’s resignation. They should jolt us 
into a realisation that some issues must be discussed. There must surely be 
a revolt against the black-out on foreign policy and defence. 

Lastly, are we prepared to carry regionalism to the point of making a 
radical attack on the causes of imbalance between different regions? Region; 
alism so far has meant branch offices from Whitehall. But there is a real | 
difference between decentralising power and extending its tentacles under 
a new name, 

Apart from threatening the pleasant inertia of modern Britain, real 
discussion of all these issues would both split the Conservative and Labour 
Parties and also force us to examine some awkward divergences between 
what we preach and what we do. So I doubt if discussion will take place— 
least of all at a General Election. But unless it does, two things are 
inescapable. Growing realisation that most political debate is irrelevant: 
Parliament will be by-passed and decisions taken by Commissions or in the 
recesses of Ministries behind the back of a disiHusioned electorate. And we ` 
shall take no grip on our destiny. Our limited real resources will be wasted 
and our skill frustrated. 


[The Rt. Hon. Jo Grimond is Leader of the Liberal Party, and Member 
` of Parliament for Orkney and Shetland. A former Rector of Edinburgh 
University]. 
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CENTENARY REPRINT 


A reprinting of notable erticles carried in the Review 
` during the past 100 years. 


THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF TOLERATION 
by Walter Bagehot 


[First published in the Contemporary Review, April 1874] 


NE of the most marked peculiarities of recent times in England 
QO: the increased liberty in the expression of opinion. Things are 

now said constantly and without remark which even ten years 
ago would have caused a hubbub, and have drawn upon those who said 
them much obloquy. But already I think there are signs of a reaction. 
In many quarters of orthodox opinion I observe a disposition to say, 
“Surely this is going too far; really we cannot allow such things to be 
said.” And what is more curious, some writers, whose pens are just set 
at liberty, and who would, not at all long ago, have been turned out of 
society for the things that they say, are setting themselves to explain the 
“weakness” of liberty and to extol the advantages of persecution. As H 
appears to me that the new practice of this country is a great improvement 
on its old one, and as I conceive that the doctrine of Toleration rests on 
what may be called a metaphysical basis, I wish shortly to describe what 
that basis is. 

I should say that, except where it is explained to the contrary, I use 
the word “Toleration” to mean toleration by law. Toleration by Society 
of matters not subject to legal penalty is a kindred subject on which, if I 
have room, I will add a few words, but in the main I propose to deal with 
the simpler subject — toleration by law. And by toleration, too, I mean, 
when it is not otherwise said, toleration in the public expression of 
opinions. Toleration of acts and practices is another allied subject on 
which I can, in a paper like this, but barely hope to indicate what seems 
to me to be the truth. And I should add that I deal only with the discussion 
of impersonal doctrines. The law of libel, which deals with accusations 
of, living persons, is a topic requiring consideration by itself. 

Meaning this by “toleration”, I do not think we ought to be surprised 
at a reaction against it. What was said long ago of slavery seems to be 
‘equally true of persecution — it “exists by the law of nature”. It is 80 
congenial to human nature, that it has arisen everywhere in past times, as 
history shows; that the cessation of it is a matter of recent times in 
England; that even now, taking the world as a whole, the practice and the 
theory of it are in a triumphant majority. Most men have always much 
preferred persecution, and do so still; and it is therefore only natural that 
it should continually reappear in discussion and argument. 
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One mode in which it tempts human nature is very obvious. Persons of 
strong opinions wish, above all things, to propagate those opinions. They 
find close at hand what seems an immense engine for that propagation; 
they find the State, which has often in history interfered for and against 
opinions — which has had a great and undeniable influence in helping 
some and hindering others — and in their eagerness they can hardly 
understand why they should not make use of this great engine to crush 
the errors which they hate, and to replace them with the tenets they 
approve. So long as there are earnest believers in the world, they will 
always wish to punish opinions, even if their judgment tells them it is 
unwise and their conscience that it is wrong. They may not gratify their 
inclination, but the inclination will not be the less real. 

Since the time of Carlyle, “earnestness” has been a favourite virtue in 
literature, and it is customary to treat this wish to twist other people’s 
belief into ours as if it were a part of the love of truth. And in the highest 
minds so it may be. But the mass of mankind have, as I hold, no such 
fine motive. Independently of ¢ruth or falsehood, the spectacle of a 
different belief from ours is disagreeable to us, in the same way that the 
spectacle of a different form of dress and manners is disagreeable. A set of 
schoolboys will persecute a new boy with a new sort of jacket; they will 
hardly let him have a new-shaped penknife. Grown-up people are just as 
bad, except when culture has softened them. A mob will hoot a foreigner 
who looks very unlike themselves. Much of the feeling of “earnest believers’* 
is, I believe, altogether the same. They wish others to think as they do, 
not only because they wish to diffuse doctrinal truth, but also and much 
more because they cannot bear to hear the words of a creed different from” 
their own. At any rate, without further analysing the origin of the 
perseculing impulse, its deep root in human nature, and its great power . 
over most men are evident. 

But this natural impulse was not the only motive — perhaps was not 
the principal one of historical persecutions. The main one, or a main one, 
was a most ancient political idea which once ruled the world, and of which 
deep vestiges are still to be traced on many sides. The most ancient 
conception of a State is that of a “‘religious partnership”, in which any 
member may by his acts bring down the wrath of the Gods on the other 
members, and so to speak, on the whole company. This danger was, in 
the conception of the time, at once unlimited and inherited; in any 
generation partners A, C, D, etc., might suffer loss of life, or health, or 
goods — the whole association even might perish because in a past 
generation the ancestors of Z had somehow offended the Gods. Thus the 
historian of Athens tells us that after a particular act of sacrilege — a 
breach of the local privileges of sanctuary — the perpetrators were 
compelled “to retire into banishment”; that those who had died before 
the date he is speaking of were ‘‘disinterred and cast beyond the borders”. 
“Yet”, he adds, “their exile continuing, as it did, only for a time, was 
not held sufficient to expiate the impiety for which they bad been 
condemned The Alkmoénids, one of the most powerful families in 
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Attica, iiec Sena ban kite aa aa oe 
public calamity- were liable to be singled out as having by their sacrilege 


f . _ drawn down the judgment of the Gods upon their countrymen”. And as 


false opinions about the Gods have almost always been’ thought to be 


' peculiarly odious to them, the misbeliever, the “‘miscreant”’, has been 


almost always thought to be likely not only to impair hereafter the salvation 


' -of himself and others in a future world, but also to bring on his neighbours 


‘and his nation grievdus calamities immediately in this, He “has been 
persecuted to stop political danger more than to arrest intellectual error. 
. But it will be said — Put. history aside, and come to things now. Why 
‘should not those who are convinced that certain doctrines are errors, that 
‘they are most dangerous, that they may ruin man’s welfare here and his 


Salvation hereafter, use the power of the State to extirpate those errors? 


Experience seems to show that the power of the State can be put forth in that 
way effectually. Why, then, showd it not be put forth? W I had rodm, I 
should like for a moment to criticise the word “effectually”. I should say 
that the State, in the cases where it is most wanted, is not of the use 
which is thought. I admit that it extirpates error, but I doubt if it creates 
belief, at least, if it does so when the persecuted exror was suitable to the 


> , place and time. In that case I think the effect has often been to eradicate 
`a heresy among the few, at the cost of creating æ scepticism among the 


- + many; to kill the error, no doubt, but also to ruin the general belief. And, 


this is the cardinal point, for the propagation of the “truth” is the end of 
persecution; all else is only a means. But I have not space to discuss this, 
arid, will come to the main point. 

` I say that the State power should not be used to arrest discussion, 
because the State power may be used equally for truth or error, for 
~Mohammedaniam or Christianity, for belief or no-belief, but in discussion 
truth has an advantage. Arguments always tell for truth as such, and 
against error as such; if you let the human mind alone, it has a preference 
for good argument over bad, it oftener takes truth than not. ‘But if you 
do not let it alone, you give truth no advantage at aH; you substitute a 


` game of force, where all doctrines are equal, for a game of logic, where 


the truer have the better chance. 

The process by which “wrath wis a discousion de thine certain strong. 
and eager minds embrace original opinions, seldom ail wrong, never quite 
true, but of a mixed sort, part truth, part error. These they inculcate on 
all occasions, and on every side, and gradually bring the cooler sort of men 
to a hearing of them. These cooler people serve as quasi-judges, while 


` the more eager ones are a sort of advocates; a Court of Inquisition is 


sitting perpetually, investigating, informally and silently, but not 


 ineffectually, what on all great subjects of human interest is truth and error. 


There is no sort of infallibility about the Court; often it makes great 
mistakes, most of its decisions are incomplete in thought and imperfect 
in expression. Still, on the whole, the force of evidence keeps it right. The 


`. truth has the best of the proof, and therefore wins most of the judgments. ` 
-` The process is slow, far more tedious than the worst Chancery suit. Time’ 
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in it is reckoned not by days, but by years, or rather by centuries. Yet, on 
the whole, it creeps along, if you do not stop it. But all is arrested, if 
persectkion begins, if you have a coup d'état, and let loose soldiers on the 
Court, for it is perfect chance which litigant turns them in, or what creed 
they are used to compel men to believe. 

This argument, however, assumes two things. In the first place, it 
presupposes that we are speaking of a state of society in which discussion 
is possible. And such societies are not very common. Uncivilised man is 
not capable of discussion: savages have been justly described as having 
“the intellect of children with the passions and strength of men”. Before 
anything like speculative argument can be used with them, their intellect 
must be strengthened and their passions restramed. There was, as it seems 
to me, a long preliminary period before human nature, as we now see it, 
existed, and while it was being formed. During that preliminary period, 
persecution, like slavery, played a most considerable part. Nations mostly 
became nations by having a common religion. It was a necessary condition 
of the passage from a loose aggregate of savages to a united polity that 
they should believe in the same gods and worship these gods in the samé 
way. What was necessary was that they should for a long period — for 
centuries, perhaps — lead the same life and conform to the same usages. 
They believed that the “gods of their fathers” had commanded these 
usages. Early law is hardly to be separated from religious ritual; it is more 
like the tradition of a Church than the enactments of a statute-book. It is 
a thing essentiaHy immemorial and sacred. It is not conceived of as 
capable ether of addition or diminution; it is a body of holy customs 
which no one is allowed either to break or to impugn. The use of these is’ 
to aid in creating a common national character, which in aftertimes may 
be tame enough to bear discussion, and which may suggest common 
axioms upon which discussion can be founded. Till that common character 
has been formed discussion is impossible; tt cannot be used to find out 
truth, for it cannot exist; it is not that we have to forego its efficacy on 
purpose, we have not the choice of it, for its prerequisites cannot be found. 
The case of civil liberty is, as I conceive, much the same. Early ages need 
a coercive despotism more than they need anything else. The age of 
debate comes later. An omnipotent power to enforce the sacred law is that 
which is then most required. A constitutional opposition would be bom 
before its time. It would be dragging the wheel before the horses were 
harnessed. The strongest advocates both of Librty and Toleration may 
consistently hold that there were unhappy ages before either became 
possible, and when attempts at either would have been pernicious. 

The case is analogous to that of education. Every parent wisely teaches 
his child his own creed, and till the child has attained a certain age, it is 
better that he should mot hear too much of any other. His mind will in 
the end be better able to weigh arguments, because it does not begin-to 
weigh them so early. He will hardly comprehend any creed unless he 
has been taught some creed. But the restrictions of childhood must be 
relaxed in youth, and abandoned in manhood. One object of education 
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-is to train us for discussion, and as that training gradually approaches to l 


completeness, we should gradually begin to enter into and to tako`part in 
discussion. The restrictions that are useful at nine years old are pernicious 
at nineteen. 

This analogy would have seemed to me obvious, for there are many 
most able persons who turn the matter just the other way. They regard 
the discipline of education as a precedent for persecution. They say, “I 
would no sooner det the nation at large read that bad book than I would 
let my children read it”. They refuse to admit that the age of the children 
makes any difference. At heart they think that they are wiser than the 
mass of mankind, just as they are wiser than their children, and would 
regulate the studies of both unhesitatingly. But experience shows that no 
man is on all points so wise as the mass of men are after a good discussion, 
and that if the ideas of the very wisest were by miracle to be fixed on the 
race, the certain result would be to stereotype monstrous error. If we 
fixed the belief of Bacon we should believe that the earth went round the 
‘sun; if we fixed that of Newton, we should believe ‘that the Argonautic 
expedition was a real event, and occurred B.C. 937; that Hercules was a 
real person, and delivered Theseus, another real person B.C. 936; that in 
the year 1036 Ceres, a woman of Sicily, in seeking her daughter who was 
stolen, came into Attica, and there taught the Greeks to sow com”. And 
the best is, that the minds of most would-be persecutors are themselves 


. unfixed; their opinions are in a perpetual flux; they would persecute all 


others for tenets which yesterday they had not heard of and which they 
wil not believe to-morrow. 

But it will be said, the theory of Toleration is not so easy as that of 
education. We know by a certain fact when a young man is grown up and 
can bear discussion. We judge by his age, as to which every one is agreed. 
But we cannot tell by any similar parent fact when a State is mature 
enough to bear discussion. There may be two opinions about it. And I 
quite agree that the matter of fact is more difficult to discover in one case 
than in the other: still, it is a matter of fact which the rulers of the State 
must decide upon their responsibility, and as best they can. And the highest 
sort of rulers will decide it like the English in India — with no reference 
to their own belief. For years the English prohibited the preaching of 
Christianity in India, though it was their own religion, because they thought 
that it could not be tranquilly listened to. They now permit it, because 
they find that the population can bear the discussion. Of course most 
Governments are wholly unequal to so high a morality and so severe a 
self-command. The Governments of most countries are composed of 
persons who wish everybody to believe as they do, merely because they 
do. Some here and there from a higher motive so eagerly wish to 
‘their opinions, that they are unequal to consider the problem of toleration 
impartially. They persecute till the persecuted become strong enough ta 
make them desist. But the delicacy of a rule and the unwillingness of 
Governments to adopt it, do not prove that it is not the best and the 
right one. There are already in inevitable jusisprodence many’ lines of 
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vital importance just as difficult to draw. The line between sanity and 
insanity has necessarily to be drawn, and it is as nice as anything can be. 
The competency of people to bear discussjon is not intrinsically more 
difficult than their competency to manage, though perhaps a Government 
is less likely to be impartial and more likely to be biassed in questions of 
discussion than in pecuniary ones. 

Secondly, the doctrine that rulers are to permit discussion assumes not 
only, as we have seen, that discussion is possible, but also that discussion 
will not destroy the Government. No government is bound to permit a 
controversy which will annihilate it. It is a trustee of many duties, and if 
possible, it must retain the power to perform those duties, The 
controversies which may ruin it are very different in different countries. 
The Government of the day must determine in each case what those 
questions are. If the Roman Emperors who persecuted Christianity really 
did so because they imagined that Christianity would destroy the Roman 
Empire, I think they are to be blamed not for their misconception of duty, 
but for their mistake of fact. The existence of Christianity was not really 
more inconsistent with the existence of the Empire in the time of Diocletian 
than in that of Constantine, but if Diocletian thought that it was 
inconsistent, it was his duty to preserve the Empire. 

It will be asked, “What do you mean by preserving a society? All 
societies are in a state of incipient change; the beat of them are often 
the most changing; what is meant, then, by saymg you will ‘preserve’ any? - 
You admit that you cannot keep them unaltered, what then do you propose 
to do?” I answer that, in this respect, the life of societies is like the life 
of the individuals composing them. You cannot interfere so as to keep a 
man’s body unalHered; you can interfere so as to keep him alive. What 
changes in such cases are fatal is a question of fact. The Government 
must determine what will, so to say, ‘break up the whole thing” and what 
will not. No doubt it may decide wrong. In France, the country of 
experiments, General Cavaignac said, “a Government which allows its 
principle to be discussed, is a lost Government’, and therefore he 
persecuted on behalf of the Republic, thinking it was essential to society. 
Louis Napoleon similarly persecuted on behalf of the Second Empire; 
M. Thiers on behalf of the Republic again; the Duc de Broglie now 
persecutes on behalf of the existing nondescript. All these may be mistakes, 
or some of them, or none. Here, as before, the practical difficulties in the 
application of a rule do not disprove its being the true and the only one. 

It will be objected that this principle is applicable only to truths which 
are gained by discussion. “We admit”, such objectors say, “that where 
discussion is the best or the only means of proving truth, it is unadvisable 
to prohibit that discussion, but there are other means besides discussion of 
arriving at truth, which are sometimes better than it is where it is applic- , 
able, and sometimes go beyond it and attain regions in which it is 
inapplicable, and where those more efficient means are applicable it may 
the human mind and impede it in the race of those higher means. Tho 
case is analogous to that of the eyes. For the most part it is a sound rule 
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to tell persons who want to see jit, that they must necessarily use ; both 
their eyes, and rely on them. But there are cases in which that rule is 
wrong. If a man wants to see things too distant for the eyes, as the 
satellites of JupHer and the ring of Saturn, you must’tell him, on the 
contrary, to shut one eye and look through a telescope with the other. 
The ordinary mode of using the common instruments may, in exceptional 
cases, interfere with the right use of the supplementary instruments”. 
And I quite admit that there are such exceptional cases and such additional 
means; but I say that their existence introduces no new difficulty into the 
subject, and that it is no reason for prohibiting discussion except in the 
cases in which we have seen already that it was advisable to prohibit it. 
Putting the matter in the most favourable way for these objectors, and 
making all possible concessions to them, I believe the exceptions which 
they contend for must come at last to three. 
First, there are certain necessary propositions which the human mind 
will think, must think, and cannot help thinking. For example, we must 
- believe that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other — that a thing cannot both be and not be — that it must either be 
_or not be. These truths are not gained by discussion; on the contrary, 
discussion presupposes, at least some of them, for you cannot argue with- 
out first principles any more than you use a lever without a fulcrum. 
- The prerequisites of reasoning must somehow be recognised by the human 
mind before we begin to reason. So much is obvious, but then it is 
obvious also that in such cases attemprs át discussion cannot do any harm. 
Tf the human mind has in it certain first principles which it cannot help 
seeing, and which it accepts of itself, there is no harm in arguing against 
- those first principles. You may corttend as long as you like that things 
which are equal to the same thing are not equal to each other, or that e thing 
can both exist and not exist at the same time, but you will mot convince 
any one. If you could convince any one you would do him irreparable 
«harm, for you would hurt the basis of his mind and destroy the use of 
his reason. But happily you cannot convince him. That which the human 
mind cannot help thinking t cannot help thinking, and discussion can no 
more remove the primary perceptions than it can produce them. The 
multiplication table will remain the multiplication table, neither more nor 
less, however much we may argue either for t or against it. 
But though the denial of the real necessary perceptions of the human 
mind cannot possibly do any harm, the denial of alleged necessary 
~- perceptions is often essential to the discovery of truth. The human mind, 
as experience shows, is apt to manufacture sham self-evidences. The most 
obvious case is, that men perpetually “do sums” wrong. If we dwell long 
enough and intently enough on the truths of arithmetic they are in each 
case self-evident; but if we are too quick, or let our minds get duH, we 
may make any number of mistakes. A certain deliberation and a certain 
intensity are both essential to correctness in the matter. Fictitious 
necessities of thought will be imposed on us without end unless we are 
careful. The greatest minds are pot exempt from the risk of such mistakes 
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sith ae etal eo enn On the contrary, the history of 
science is full of cases in which the ablest men and the most experienced 
assumed that it was impossible to think ¢hings which are in matter of fact 
true, and which it has since been found possible to think quite easily. The 
mode in which these sham self-evidences are distinguished from the real 
ones is by setting as many minds as possible to try as often as possible 
whether they can help thinking the thing or not. But such trials will never 
exist without discussion. So far, therefore, the existence of self-evidences 
in the human mind is not a reason for discouraging discussion but a reason 
for encouraging it. 

Next it is certainly true that many conclusions which are by no means 
self-evident and which are gradually obtained, nevertheless, are not the 
result of discussion. For example, the opinion of a man as to the characters 
of his friends and acquaintances is not the result of distinct argument but 
the aggregate of indistinct impressions: it is not the result of an investigation 
consciously pursued, but the effect of a multiplicity of facts involuntarily 
presented; it is a definite thing and has a most definite influence on the 
mind, but its origin is indefinite and not to be traced; it is Hike a great 
fund raised in very small subscriptions and of which the subscribers’ names 
are lost. But here again, though these opinions too were not gained by 
discussion, their existence is a reason for promoting discussion, not for 
preventing it. Every-day experience shows that these opinions as to 
character are often mistaken in the last degree. Human character is a most 
complex thing, and the impressions which different people form of it are 
as various as the impressions which the inhabitants of an impassable 
mountain have of its shape and size. Each observer has an aggregato idea 
derived from certain actions and certain sayings, but the real man has 
always or almost always said a thousand sayings of a kind quite different 
and in a connection quite different; he has done a vast variety of actions — 
among “‘other men” and “other minds”; a mobile person will often seem. 
hardly the same if you meet him in very different societies, And how, 
except by discussion, is the true character of such a person to be decided. 
Each observer must bring his contingent to the list of data; those data 
must be:arranged and made use of. The certain and positive facts as to 
which everyone is agreed must have their due weight; they must be 
combined and compared with the various impressions as to which no two 
people exactly coincide. A rough summary must be made of the whole. 
In no other way is it possible to arrive at the truth of the matter. Without 
discussion each mind is dependent on its own partial observation. A 
great man is one image — one thing, so to speak, to his valet, another to 
his son, another to his wife, another to his greatest friend. Nono of these 
must be stereotyped; all must be compared. To prohibit discussion is to 
„prohibit the corrective process. 

Lastly, I hold that there are first principles or first perceptions which 
are neither the result of constant, though forgotten, trials like those last | 
spoken of, nor common to all the race like the first. The most obvious- 
seem to me to be the principles of taste. The primary perceptions of beauty 
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‘bat no one can say that they are not most real and most influential parts 
of human nature. There is hardly a thing made by human hands which 
is not affected more or less by the conception of beauty felt by the maker; 


' and there is hardly a human life which would not have been different if 


Peer 


the idea of beauty on the mind of the man who lived # had been different. 
‘But certainly # would not answer to exclude subjects of taste from 
discussion, and to alow one school of taste-teachers to reign alone, and to 


' prohibit the teaching of all rival schools. The effect would be to fix on all 


ages the particular ideas of one age on e matter which is beyond most 
others obscure and difficult to reduce to a satisfactory theory. The human 
mind evidently differs at various times immensely in its conclusions upon #, 
and there'is nothing to show that the æra of the persecutor is wiser than 
any other era, or that his opinion is better than anyone else’s, 

The case of these variable first principles is much dike that of the 
“personal equation’, as it is called in the theory of observations. Some 
observers, it is found, habitually see a given phenomenon, say the star 


3 ‘coming to the meridian, a little sooner than most others; some later; no 


two persons exactly coincide, The firat thing done when a new man comes 
into an observatory for practical work is to determine whether he sees 
quick or slow; and this is called the “personal equation”. But according 
„to the theory of persecution the national astronomer in each country would 
‘set up-his own mind as the standard; in one country he would be a quick 
man, and would not let the slow people contest what he said; in another 
he would ba a slow man, and would not tolerate the quick people, or let 
men speak their minds; and so the astronomical observations — the 
astronomical creeds if I may say sa — of different countries would radically 
differ. But as toleration and discussion are allowed no such absurd result 
follows. The observations of different minds are compered with those of 
others, and truth is assumed to lis m the mean between the errors of the 
quick people and the errors of the slow ones. 

No such accurate result can be expected in more complex matters. The 
phenomena of astronomical observation relate only to very simple ovents, 
and to every simple fact about these events. But perceptions of beauty 
have an infinte complexity: ‘they are all subtle aggregates of countless 
details, and about each of these details probably every mind in some 
degree differs from every other one. But in a rough way the same sort 
of agreement is possible. Discussion is only an organised mode by which 
various minds compare their conclusions with those of various others. 
Bold and strong minds describe graphic and definite impressions: at first 
sight these impressions seem wholly different, Writers of the last century 
thought classical architecture akogether inferior to Gothic; many writers 
now put it just the other way, and maintain a medisval cathedral to be a 
thing altogether superior in kind and mature to anything classical. For 
years the world thought Claude’s landscapes perfect. Then cameo Mr. 
Ruskin, and by his ability and eloquence he has mado a whole generation 


. depreciate them, and think Tumer’s altogether superior. The extrication 
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of truth by such discussions is very slow; it is often retarded; it is often 
thrown back; it often seems to pause for ages. But upon the whole # 
makes progress, and the principle of that progress is this: — Each mind 
which is true to itself, and which draws Xs own impressions carefully, and 
which compares those impressions with the impressions of others, arrives 
at certain conclusions, which as far as that mind is concerned are ultimate, 
and are its highest conclusions. These x sets down as expressively as it 
can on paper, or communicates by word of mouth, and these again form 
data which other minds can contrast with their own. In this incessant 
comparison eccentric minds fall off on every side; some like Milton, some 
Wordsworth, some can see nothing in Dryden, some find Racine intolerably 
dull, some think Shakespeare barbarous, others consider the contents of 
the Iliad “battles, and schoolboy stuff”. With pictures it is the same; 
some despise one great epoch, some another, Each epoch has its violent 
partizans, who will listen to nothing else, and who think every other epoch 
in comperison mean and wretched. These violent minds are always faulty 
and sometimes absurd, but they are almost always useful to mankind. 
They compel men to hear neglected truth. They uniformly exaggerate their 
gospel; but it generally is a gospel. Carlyle said many years since of the 
old poor law in England: — “It being admitted then that outdoor celiet 
should at once cease, what means did great Nature take to make it cease? 
She created various men who thought the cessation of outdoor relief the 
one thing needful”. In the same way it being desirable that the taste of 
men should be improved on some point, Nature’s instrument on that 
point is some man of genius, of attractive voice and limited mind, who 
declaims and insists, not only that the special improvement is a good 
thing in itself, but the best of all things, and the root of all other good 
things. Most useful, too, are others less apparent; shrinking, sensitive, 
festing minds, of whom often the world knows nothing, but each of whom 
is in the circle just near him an authority on taste, and communicates by 
personal influence the opinions he has formed. The human mind of a 
certain maturity, if left alone, prefers real beauty to sham beauty, and 
prefers it the sooner if original men suggest new charms, and quiet men 
criticise and judge of them. 

But an esthetical persecution would derange all this, for generally the 
compulsive power would be in the hands of the believers in some tradition. 
The State represents “the rough force of society”, and is little likely to be 
amenable to new charms or new ideas; and, therefore, the firs victim of 
the persecution would be the original man who was proposing that which 
in the end would most improve mankind; and the next would be the 
testing and discerning critic who was examining these ideas and separating \ 
the chaff from the wheat in them. Neither would conform to the old 
tradition. The inventor would be too eager; the critic too scrupulous; and 
so a heavy code of ancient errors would be chained upon mankind. Nor 
would the case be at all the better if by some freak of events the pro- 
pounder of the new doctrine were to gain full control, and to prohibit all 
he did not like. He would try and try in vain to make the inert mass of 
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PEE E E E TA and his particular enemy would 
be the careful critic who went with him a littl way and then refused to go’ 
any further. If you allow persecution the partizans of the new sont of 
beauty will, if they can, attack those of the old sort; and the partizans of 


. ‘the old sort will attack those of the new sort, while both will turn on the 


3 


quiet and discriminating person who is trying to select what is good from 


`.. each, Some chance taste will be fixed for ages. 


‘But it will be said, ‘Whoever heard of such nonsense as an eathetical 
persecution? Everybody knows such matiers of taste must be left to take 
care of themselves; as far as they are concerned nobody wants to persecute 
or to prohibit”. But I have spoken of matters of taste because it is somo- 


“© times best to speak in parables. The case of morais and religion in which 


- people have always persecuted and still wish to persecute is the very 


same. If there are (as I myself think there are) ultimate truths of morals 
and religion which more or less vary in each mind, some sort of standard 
and some kind of agreement can only, be arrived about it in the very same 
way. The same comparison of one mind with another is necessary; the 
same discussion; the same use of criticising minds; the same use of 
original ones. The mode of arriving at truth is the same, and also the | 


. mode of stopping it. 


We now see the reason why, as I said before, religious persecution often 


‘extirpates new doctrines but commonly fails to maintain the belief in old 


tenets. You can prevent whole classes of men from hearing of the religion 


‘which is congenial to them, but you cannot make men believe’a religion 


‘ which is uncongenial. You can prevent the natural admirers of Gothic 


architecture from hearing anything of it, or from seeing it; but you cannot 
make them admire classical architecture. You may prevent the admirers 
of Claude from seeing his pictures, or from praising them: but you cannot 
make them admirers of Turner. Just so you may by persecution prevent 
minds prone to be Protestant from being Protestant; but you will not 
make men real Catholics: you may prevent naturally Catholic minds from 
being Catholic; but you will not make them genuine Protestants, You will 
not make those believe your religion who are predisposed by nature in. 
favour of a different kind of religion; you will make of them instead more 
or less conscious sceptics. Being denied the sort of religion of which the 
roots are in their minds and which they could believe, they will for ever be 
conscious of an indefinite want. They wil constantly feel after something 


`~ which they are never able to attain; they will never be able to settle upon ` 


anything, they will feel an instinctive repulsion from everything; they will 


_ be sceptics at heart because they were denied the creed for which their 


heart craves; they will live as mdifferentists because they were withheld 
by force from the only creed to which they would not be indifferent. 
Persecution in intellectual countries produces a superficial conformity, bat 
aiso' underneath an intense, incessant, implacable doubt. 

-Upon examination, therefore, the admission that certain truths ere fot 
gained by discussion introduces no new element into the subject. The 


. discussion of such truths is as necessary as of all other truths. The only 
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limitations are that men’s minds shall in the particular society be mature 
enough to bear the discussion, and that the discussion shall not destroy 
the society. 

I acknowledge these two limitations to the doctrine that discussion 
should be free, but I do not admit another which is often urged. It is said 
that those who write against toleration should not be tolerated; that 
discussion should not aid the enemies of discussion. But why not? If 
there is a strong Government and a people fit for discussion, why should 
not the cause be heard? We must not assume that the liberty of discussion 
has no case of exception. We have just seen that there are, in fact, several 
such. In each instance, let the people decide whether the particular 
discussion shall go on or not. Very likely, in some cases, they may decide 
wrong, but # is better that they should so decide, than that we should 
venture to anticipate all experience, and to make sure that they cannot 
possibly be right. 

It is plain, too, that the argumem, here applied to the toleration of 
opinion, bas no application to that of actions. The human mind in the 
cases supposed learns by freely hearing all arguments, but in no case does 
it learn by trying freely all practices. Society as we now have it cannot 
exist at all unless certain acts are prohibited. It goes on much better 
because many other acts are prohibited also. The Government must take 
the responsibility of saying what actions ® will allow; that is #s first 
business, and the allowance of all would be the end of civilisation. But 
it must, under the conditions specified, hear all opinions, for the tranquil 
discussion of all, more than anything else promotes the progressive 
knowledge of truth, which is the mainspring of civilisation. 

Nor does the argument that the law should not impose a penaity on the 
expression of any opinion equally prove that society should not in many 
cases apply a penalty to that expression. Society can deal much more 
severely than the law with many kinds of acts, because it need be far less 
strict in the evidence it requires. It can take cognisance of matters of 
common repute and of things of which everyone is sure, but which nobody 
can prove. Particularly, it can fairly well compare the character of the 
doctrine with the character of, the agent, which law. can do but imperfectly, 
if at all And it is certain that opinions are evidence of the character of 
those who bold them, not conclusive evidence, but still presumptive. 
Experience shows that every opinion is compatible with what every one 
would admit to be a life fairly approvable, a life far higher than that of 
the mass of men. Great scepticism and great belief have both been found 
in characters whom both sceptics and believers must admire. StiH, on the 
whole, there is a certain kinship between belief and character; those who 
disagree with a man’s fundamental creed will generally disapprove of his 
habitual character. If, therefore, society sees a man maintaining opinions 
which by experience # has been led to connect with actions which it 
discountenances, # is justified in provisionally discountenancing the man 
who holds those opinions. Such a man should be put to the proof to 
show by his life that the opinions which he holds are not connected with 
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a high life, society should discountenance him no longer; it is then clear 
~ that he did not lead a bad life, and the idea that he did or might dead 
such a life was the only reason for so doing. A doubt was suggested, bat 
it also has been removed. This habit of suspicion does not, on the whole, 
impair free discussions; perhaps even it improves it. It keeps out the worst 
disputants, men of really bad character, whose opinions are the result of 
Be acai BoA Whe ea ora pbb eae DE 
what society may say. If the law could sim#arly distinguish between good 
disputants and bad, it might usefully impose penalties on the bad; but of 
, course, this is impossible; law cannot distinguish between the niceties of 
character; it must punish the publication of an opinion, if it punishes at 
all; no matter whether the publisher is a good man or whether he is a bad 


` one. In spch a matter, society is a discriminating agent: the law is but a 


ar 


‘blind one. 

To most people I may seem to be slaying the slain, and proving what no 
one doubts. People, it will be said, no longer wish to persecute. But I 
say they do wish to persecute. In fact, from their writings, and still better 
from their conversation, it is easy to seo that very many believers would 
persecute sceptics, and that very many sceptics would persecute beHevers. . 
Society may be wiser, but most earnest believers and most carnest un- 


: believers are not at all wiser. 


` 
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THE CHANGING FAMILY IN AMERICAN FICTION 


by Armand Burke 


HAT tho family is a sacred American institution no one will deny. - 
That the American family is all that it should be, however, is open 
to considerable debate and, in fact, has been argued for more than 

a hundred years. In serious fiction the pessimistic point of view usually 
prevails, especiaHy in the twentieth century when the rock of family 
solidarity is buffeted by tremendous waves of change. A few yeare ago 
even Madison Avenue entered the fray and attempted to strengthen the 
family as an institution (while at the same time earning a few dollars) 
through ‘‘togetherness’”” as preached by McCall's, the “magazine of 
togetherness”. 

If we examine the late nineteenth century novel, we discover that family 
unity was already in jeopardy, that the forces of diversity even then were 
undermining the inner-directed “gyroscopic” man whom David Reisman 
sees as the typical American of the fast century. But the reader must be 
cautious in his choice of fiction which purports to portray the American 
family of that era. Only the serious movels of manners, such as those 
written by William Dean Howells, present an accurate picture end a 
careful evaluation of what actually was happening to the family unit. Very 
little valid knowledge will be gleaned from a reading of the sentimental 
sub-literature which poured from the pens of female novelists and 
saturated the reading public with “slop, silly slop”. To seek here for . 
truthfulness to life would be like studying Hollywood’s version of the 
American girl in the offerings at the focal movie house, The experience 
would be emotion packed, but hardly enlightening. 

Instead we must turn to such studies as A Modern Instance, a novel by 
William Dean Howells, set in Equity, a smal Maine village, and in the 
city of Boston. Published in 1882, the novel traces a love affair between 
Marcia Gaylord, a passionate voung girl, and Bartley Hubbard, a “go- 
getter” and editor of the local newspaper, which is controled by Squire 
Gaylord. Marcia adores Bartley; the Squire dotes on Marcia; and Bantley 
loves Bartley. Marcia is the spoiled child who must have whatever her 
hot little heart desires — in this case Bartley. As for Mrs. Gaylord, she 
just doesn’t have much to say in this patriarchal famiy. As Howells 
describes her, she ded a life “‘silenced in every way ... she seldom went 
out of her own door, and never appeared et the social or public solemnities 
of the village.” The Squire, on the other hand, is a disillusioned Puritan 
who has reluctantly come to terms with the “new-fangled” nineteenth 
century, but in the process hasn’t imbibed much of the miik of human 
kindness. He can be a hard, passionate man. But his future son-in-law 
is very much at home im his time and foreshadows the ‘‘other-directed” 
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After several months,’ ther iedlocs: Marcin bieala Git ho cincai 
ohly to swallow her pride and follow Bartley as he is about to leave Equity 
for ever. They elope and settle in Boston where Bartley makes his way in 
the newspaper world. Their first home is in a boarding house; later they 
- rent a modest house in the suburbs. A child is born, friends are made, 
but their life has an unsubstantial quality, partly because of the need to 
adjust to the unfamiliar ways of the city and partly because of Bartley’s 
basic lack of integrity. He does become a success in the shoddy newspaper 
world until he overreaches himself, loses his position and then, in a fit 
of pique, abandons Marcia and his child to seek his fortune in the Middle 
` West. Once abandoned, Marcia becomes a veritable whirlwind of hatred. 
Urged on by bec father they travet to Ohio where Bartley has started 
divorce proceedings. When they arrive at the scene of the trial, Squire 
Gaylord smashes Bartley’s case, dramatically suffers a stroke, and lingers 
on a short time. Bartley moves west after the trial and later is killed by 
an irate reader of his newspaper. Henceforth Marcia spends her days in 
morbid seclusion. In ‘essence, we have the American “boy meets girl” 
success story in reverse. 

In actuality, A Modern Instance studies the failure of two families, and 
“this failure can be attributed to inability to come to grips with a changing 
world. Akthough Squire Gaylord has complete mastery of the vilage of 
Equity, he can control neither the passions of youth nor cope with Bartley, 
-tho man without principles who has won Marcia. Bartley and Marcia, in 
turn, are unable to create a cohesive family unit, for she belongs to the 
nineteenth century while he is a twentieth century onganisation man 
concerned only with the main chance and determined to make that chance 
possible, Since he is intelligent, personable, and unprincipled, finding and 
exploiting opportunities is not difficult. Unfortunately for all concerned, 
. the very ease of his conquests leads him to greater risks and ultimate 
failure. 


Howells leaves no doubt in the reales tind that Boston, a prototype 
of the emerging American city, is the enemy of moral integrity and sound 
emotions. It is a city in flux, a city of boarding houses, a city in which 
opinion is shaped by cheap journalism, and men’s actions by the almighty 
dollar. Marcia’s roots are too deep in rural New England for her to 
flourish, while Bartley is the seed of the future planted before his time. 
For such people, and in such an environment, family Hfo is doomed to 
failure. 


Turning to Jennie Gerhardt, an important early twentieth century novel 
by Theodore Dreiser, we find another study of the debilitating effect of the 
city on family unity and the subsequent downfall of the father as head of 
the family, even though, in this case, Wikiam Gerhardt is a man of piety 
and integrity. He was indeed the kind of a man to whom his employer 
could say, “I want you because I can trust you.” To Gerhardt such praise 
“was more than silver or gold.” Nevertheleas, harsh economic conditions 
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and the attractions of a highly materialistic world defeat his efforts to 
maintain a family structure built on religion, honesty, and love. 

It is “the world of appearances” which appeals most strongly to the 
young people in the family. Bass, the oldest son, is quickly converted to 
the values of this materialistic world, but Jennie, the beautiful daughter, 
attempts to resist the lure of the city, for she is a creature whose every 
impulse has been moulded by “Goodness and mercy”. Forced to become 
a charwoman in a Columbus, Ohio hotel, she is easily seduced by Senator 
Brander, a middle aged bachelor. A man of good intentions, he plans to - 
marry Jennie but dies suddenly while in Washington. Jennie, who is 
pregnant, flees her home to escape her father’s wrath. After the baby is 
born she takes a job as a maid in the home of a wealthy family. Here ~ 
again her drab but placid existence is threatened in the person of Lester 
Kano, favourite son of a Cincinnati wagon tycoon. Since Lester is master- 
ful and Jennie weak, she is again seduced and becomes his mistress. 
Infatuated with Jennie, Kane moves her to Chicago where she is able to 
have her child live with them. 

Now begins a saga of self-sacrifice which has provided the material for 
countless soap operas and novels like Back Street and Stella Dallas. The 
noble Jennie does everything possible to ease the financial plight of her 
family. Except for the father, all are willing to accept the bounty tinged 
with sin, and eventually even old Gerhardt succumbs to Jennie’s goodness. 
Nonetheless, the struggle of a transplanted German reared in tho harsh 
code of the Lutheran Church to maintain a unified family with himself as - 
the undisputed head is a pitiful chronicle. Many of the details of Gerhardt’s 
tribulations are taken from Dreiser’s own family’s struggles. Consequently 
he broods over Gerhardt’s loneliness in the strange cities where he works 
at menial jobs and attempts to understand the values of this materialistic 
new world against which his pious beliefs are helpless, He is unable to 
reunite his family and start a new life. Instead his days are filled with 
- lonely futility. 

His room was a bare comer in the topmost loft of the doorstep of the 
mull. To this he would ascend after sitting alone on the doorstep of the 
mill in this lonely, forsaken neighborhood, until nine o’clock of an 
evening; and here, amid the odor of machinery wafted up from the 
floor below, by the light of a single tallow candle, he would conclude 
his solitary day, reading his German paper, fokling his hands and 
thinking, kneeling by an open window in the shadow of the night to 
say his prayers, and silently stretching himself to rest. Long were the 
days, dreary the prospect. 

He does try repeatedly to reanite the family, but fails each time and 
returns sadly to his lonely life untH rescued by Jennie whom he 
acknowledges as his best child, even though “‘she was not good”. ` 
, What Gerhardt is unable to understand and Dreiser makes very clear is 
that America will no longer permit the functioning of a family group 
Whose value system is based on European or agrarian antecedents. Dreiser 
sees America as “middle aged”, and to him this is always a dangerous 
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effort to create new ones is arduous; the outcome is uncertain. To show 


‘that this problem is not pecuHar to the poor, Dreiser uses the wealthy 


Kane family as an example of what happens to family solidarity when 
business replaces affection as the force shaping relationships within a family 
group. Because he will not give up Jennie, Lester Kane is threatened with 
the loss of his wealth and position; after much soul-searching Jennie is 
sacrificed to appease the Kane famity machine, 

By 1920 American fiction had turned from the city and materialiam as 
the only enemies of the family and had discovered a number of new and 


. more terrifying threats. Directly or indirectly, the rediscovery of 
© Puritanism, the new science, Freudian psychology, and the new political 
` eredos were to influence the novel. Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio 


(1919) was but the opening salvo in a long battle against the moral, 
spiritual, and emotional fadure of America in the twentieth century. His 
people feel but cannot externalise their emotions, primarily because there 


‘ is,no receptive person with whom they can communicate. The family of 


- 


George Willard, the central figure in Winesburg, exemplifies this failure. 


- + The mother, who once had yearned to be an actress, cannot establish 
. communication with George or her husband. Occasionally, George Willard 


has moments when he senses the frustration of his mother, but his efforts 
at really understanding her fail. If people cannot communicate they become 
isolates or ‘‘grotesques’’, as Anderson cails them, each guarding a secret 


` understanding of life which cannot be, shared. 


Thus, in the twenties, the American family had become one more 
manifestation of a sick culture. Symptoms of this ‘Hlness can be found in 
the short stories of Ring Lardner, who focuses on the narcissus quality of 
family relationships in “The Love Neat” and “Golden In 
John Dos Passos the self-love of Lardner’s characters becomes a “love for 


_ sale” to appease psychic frustrations or worldly ambitions. Ho sees love 


as a commodity and famuy life as torn by strife and divorce. If family 
lifo in Lardner or Dos Passos seems to be too irrational, the reader can 


` turn to the novels of Sinclair Lewis for a more cheerful perspective on 


middle class family behaviour. 

In Babbitt, Lewis is a sympathetic social scientist examining the actions, 
hopes, and foibles of a typical middle class business man, Writing in 1922, 
the year of the novel’s publication, AMred Kuttner sees the American 
husband in his family retationships as a victim of mother worship, a man 
who “becomes everything in his business end nothing in bis home, with 
an ultimate neurotic breakdown or a belated plunge into promiscuity”. 
George Babbitt serves as proof of this depressing statement, but Lewis, - 
who has “mixed emotions concerning the middle class”, refuses to be so 
pessimistic, The, novel does begin in the pattern described by Kuttner; 
Babbitt is a caricature of the “go-getter’, the “‘joiner’’, the conformer to 
“middle class business ethics in thought and deed. A successful readtor in 
- his mid-forties, he is at first devoted only to himself, his eleven-year-old 


e and Paul Riesling, an old college chum. His older children he 
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doesn’t quite understand; his wife he finds unappealing, but at the same 
time he ‘‘clung to her strength” in times of emergency and fears to make 
his own decisions. In his secret heart he wonders “what he could do with 
anything so unknown and embarrassing as freedom”. l 

Midway in the novel, after Paul Riesling has attempted to murder his 
nagging wife and is sent to prison, George Babbitt begins to doubt the 
values of his Rotarian world and is sorely tempted to sample the fruits 
of freedom. First he questions publicly the conservative political beliefs of 
his business cronies; next he violates the social and sexual taboos of the 
middle class by associating with “Bohemians” and having a love affair. 
His cozy home and comfortable family i in Floral Heights, one of the best 
suburbs in Zenith, ‘the city with zip”, lose their appeal. Having indicated 
that Babbitt is not just a “regular guy”, even though he has all the obvious 
markings, but actually a man of some sensitivity and integrity, Lewis 
introduces a crisis in the Babbitt family in order to bring his hero back to 
the paths of reotitude. Myra Babbitt, his faithful wife, is stricken with 
peritonitis; as a result Goorge quickly sees the error of his backsliding and 
realises the true worth of his wife, family, and old friends. But he is not 
the same old Babbitt; now he is a man who has come to know the “over- 
whelming realities, the standard and traditional realities of sickness and 
menacing death, the long night, and the thousand implications of married 
life”. Above all, he has a new appreciation for his wife. 

. she was not merely A Woman to be contrasted with other women, 
but his own self, and though he might criticise and nag himself, 
interestedly, unpatronisingly, without the expectation of changing — or 
any real desire to change — the eternal essence. 

Also, he has acquired a new awareness of his children’s problems and 
an understanding of the need for them to be free to make their bwn 
decisions. After his son Ted has eloped with the vivacious girl next door, 
Babbitt accepts and condones what appears to be youthful irresponsibility. 
He tells his son: . 

Now for heaven's sake, don’t repeat this to your mother or she'd 
remove what little hair I've left, but practically, I've never done a single 
thing I've wanted in my whole life! I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished 
anything except get along. I figure I've made a quarter of an inch out 
of a possible hundred rods. Well, maybe you'll carry things on farther. 
I don’t know. But I do get a kind off sneaking pleasure out of the fact 
that you knew what you wanted to do and did it. Well, those folks in 
there will try to bully you, and tame you down. Tell ’em to go to the 
devil! TII back you. Take your factory job if you want to. Don't be 
scared of the family. No, nor of all Zenith. Nor of yourself the way 
I've been. Go ahead, old man! The world is yours. 

Thus, after using Babbit as a whipping boy for ridicule throughout the 
novel, Lewis concludes on a hopeful note: integrity and courage can win 
over conformity. 

During the 1930’s, the best fiction dealing with family life was found in 
the proletarian novel, fiction usually written by a member of the working 
class to protest against social and economic conditions in the sprawling 
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slums of Arenan cities. Usually, too, the protagonist — a young man 
. like Studs Lonogan in James Farrell’s Lonigan series — was a first or 
second generation American lost in a strange world in which the folk 
culture of his racial inheritance no longer provided a resource for survival. 
One of the most widely discussed of these novels today is Call t Sleep, 
written by Henry Roth in 1934 and rediscovered in 1960. Unlike most 
proletarian writers, Roth creates a novel which has valid artistic form and 
is concerned primarily with the internal conflict within a first generation 
Jewish family. Any social criticism is obliquely rendered. 


- Call It Sleep is the story of two years in the life of David Shearl — trom 


- six to eight and from 1911 to 1913. The setting is East Side of New York 


‘City, a Jewish ghetto teeming with tife and noise, The conflicts within the 
family have their origin in Europe, and the “golden land” of New York 
merely emphasises these conflicts. Aibent, the father, is a paranoiac who 


, believes that all the world opposes him; Genya, the mother, is a sensual, 


submissive woman who married Albert after being jited by a gentile in 
Austria, Their only child, David, is a boy, ill equipped to fight the battic 
of the streets who grows up with an almost classical oedipal complex. His 
safety lies in the arms of his mother whom he sees in unconsciously sexual 
terms and whose affection he guards jealously. It is through David’s eyes 
that we observe and react to the world of the Shearls. This seeing through 
the eyes of the protagonist evokes a distinctly Joycean feeling and mood 


, Which give the novel its sense of conviction. 


From the beginning, Albert Shearl and his wifo are estranged; and very 
often David is the cause, for it is upon him that Genya lavishes her 
affections, since she cannot fulfil her need for love with her husband, For 
a brief time Albert is happy when he has the friendship of Luter, a feHow 
printer who actualy ‘is befriending Albert im order to seduce Genya. After 
Later has succeeded in doing so (or so it would appear), the friendship 
ends. Now Albert becomes increasingly cruel to David for he is convinced 
that the child is not his son. Bewildered by the conflict within the family, 
David runs away and, in a state of emotional frenzy, almost electrocutes 
himselé by pushing the ladle of a milk can into the crack between the street 
car tracks and touching the power iine. As he ilies unconscious but 


_ recovering from the shock, David has a moment of insight which unifies 


the discordant elements of his mind and gives him strength to face the 
frightening world in which he lives, Fused in David’s epiphany are the 
guttural barbarisms of the streets and the beautiful Yiddish language in 
which he thinks. 
“Is it boined?” i 
-  _Can’t see, c’n you?” which the interne glanced while he drew 
“Waddayuh say, Doc?” a squat blue vial from his bag, grimaced, un- 
(Zwank! Zwank! Nothingness beatified reached out its hands. 
Not cold the ember was. Not scorching. But as if oternity’s caress 
was fused and granted in one instant. Silence). 
- corked it, expertly tilted before 
(struck that terrible volca upon thes algal wale Gal alee 
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"hammer. Horror and night fell away. Exalted, he lifted his head 
and screamed to him above the wires — ‘Whistle, mister! Whistle!) 
The quiet nostrils. The crowd fell silent, tensely watching. 

This mingling of poetry and the hybrid patois of the streets of New 
York dramatizes the predicament of these aliens. The rabbi who teaches 
David Hebrew muses as he walks through the Jewish ghetto and gives 
expression to this predicament. 

What is to become of Yiddish youth? What would become of this 
new breed? These Americans? This sidewalk-and-gutter generation? 
He knew them all and they were all alike — brazen, selfish, unbridled. 
Where was learning, veneration of parents, deference to the old? In the 
earth! Deep in the earth! ... And God? Forgotten, forgotten wholly. 

The bitter musings of the rabbi might serve as an epigraph to “the 
fiction of the suburbe’’ which has flourished in America since World War II. . 
One has only to read Herman Youk’s Marjorie Morningstar to learn that 
the children of the ghetto eventualy become the conservative, hygienic 
middle class of Westchester and Long Island. And in the rise to comfort- 
able affluence these people, once bursting with vitality and earthiness, lose 
their folk base, their source of deep emotions, and become like most 
dweilers in American suburbia — scrubbed automatons living lives of quiet 
desperation. Nowhere is this desperation dissected so clinically as in the 
novels of John P. Marquand, particularly in his frequently imitated Point 
of No Return. 


The typicat suburban family in Marquand’s novel is riding an escalator 


to wealth and status, but, ironically, these sterile inteHigent riders have 
little awareness of, and less control over, their destinies. Some will fail, 
but as the father of Marquand’s hero says, ‘““There’s always the bundle of 
hay out ahead for any ass who wants to get on...” His son, Charles 
Gray, is determined to get that hay, even though he realises that tho 
system is impersonat and unpredictable, and that the danger of going under 
is always present. Approaching middle age, Charles has played the game 
according to the rules and has succeeded in moving from Clyde, 
Massachusetts to the Stuyvesant Bank, an old, very blue chip institution in 
New York City which is considering him for a vice-presidency. He lives 
in a very proper house in Westchester, has an attractive and competent 
wife, two standard children, and a membership in a fairly acceptable 
country dub. Both Charles and Nancy, his wife, have developed radar 
systems that enable them to behave in precisely the correct manner at tho 
proper moment. He has sufficient insight to realise that “most of his life 
had been spent polishing some apple or other”. But when doubts plague - 
him concerning the worth of his life, he is a “stiff upper lippe” whose 
solution is “to continue doing the best you could and everything would 
turn out al right in the end”. 

Charles thas one active rival for the coveted bank job and, as the time~ 
for a decision nears, the preasures become almost unbearable. He comes 
to bedieve: 

. . . the harder you pursued happiness, the less liberty you had, and 


~ 
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`“ pechaps if you pursued it hard enough it might ruin you. His father 
had died pursuing it. No one had told the school children that freedom 
of choice was limited. He could see himself hurrying, always hurrying, 
and he would hurry again tomorrow . . . but if he had to start all over 
again he would not have acted differently. 
` Charles does win the vice-presidency, but he has been committed so 
’ Fong to his point of no return, has become so indoctrinated with the virus 
of the system that he cannot be happy. Eventuaily there is a moment just 
before he’ is offered the position when he senses that his rival has won, 
and, instead of being unhappy, he feels depressed yet relieved. “ “Thank 
‘God, it’s over’. It was the first time he had felt really free”. Once he has 
won the prize he thinks only of the problems his new status creates. ‘They 
-would sell the house at Sycamore Park and move to a larger place. They 
would resign from the Oak Knoll Club. And there was the sailboat, It 
had its compensations but it was not what he had dreamed”. 
E And why has Charles’s dream of success turned sour? Obviously the bay 
- he has fed on is contaminated, sodden with the poison of false values or, 
‘+ even worse, a dack of values other than those provided by the machine he 
.* ‘serves, Unfortunately his wife is even more seriously infected with the 
values of the system. As a family the Grays have become predictable 
puppets dangling on strings controlled by the Stuyvesant Bank. The children 
- will attend the right schools; the parents wiH do the right things — at least © 
whatever the bank considers right. They will enjoy a certain kind of 
happiness, but not the ecstatic joy possible occasionally in the frustrated 
- Shearl family of Cail It Sleep. 
Some of the most interesting fiction of the past decade has dealt with 


Toi + Jewish-American famHies and their search for happiness in an affluent 


society. For J. D. Salinger the answer lies in a love of humanity that 
- begins within the family and moves out to embrace others, regardless of 
how unattractive these outsiders may be. This is the message in “Franny”, 
one of Salinger’s best short stories. To be able to “‘love‘that Fat Lady”, 
as. Zooey advises Franny via the telephone, requires a reassessment of 


oneself and one’s vatues; for implicit in this challenge is the need to. 


achieve intellectual and moral autonomy as a person. And because a 
person is controHed to a large extent by his environment, independent 
action which leads to autonomy is well nigh impossible, despite the fact 
that the protagonists in Jewish novels by writers like Saul Bellow, Bernard 
- Malamud, Herbert Gold, and Philip Roth occasionally behave as though 
they were free men, - 

‘An interesting illustration of this struggle for autonomy and the love 
-..it makes possible, staged within the family context, is found in Goodbye, 
- Columbus, a short novel by Phillip Roth. Its hero, an irreverent young 
. Jewish librarian (temporarily), meets and seduces (or is seduced by) a 

pretty college girl, Brenda Patimkin. Her newly wealthy famiy lives in 
- Summit, New Jersey, a fairly swanky suburb to which they have migrated from 
the slums of Newark. In moving to suburbia the Patimkins have tried to 
adjust their Jewish traditions to the new affluent society and have plunged 
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happily into the good Jife of sports, food, comfort, and the right schools — 
Radcliff for Brenda — while clinging as much as possible to orthodox 
Judaism. The children, however, have quickly fost much of their Jewish 
birth-right, including the Yiddish tongue. Still the spirit of solidarity is 
strong in the family. When Brenda is awakened emotionaly by her lover 
and examines the possibilities of freedom as an individual, she lacks the 
courage to break with the accepted family pattern. Instead, through a 
clever strategem, she rejects her lover and, at the same time, gains new 
status in her family in the role of a “fallen woman” whom the family 
will cherish and save. Brenda in love has learned to feel deeply, but not 
so deeply as to be ignorant of the possible frightening consequences of 
nonconformity: principally the necessity of becoming a woman who must 
rely upon her own intellectual] and moral resources. This she cannot accept. , 

Thus the Patimkins, like the Charley Grays, are swept along willy nilly 
by circumstances and forces they can scarcely understand, Unlike the 
Grays, though, they seem to possess an animal vitality and a zest for life 
which may be attributed to a reservoir of strength they can still draw on as 
first and second generation Americans. That their children and grand- 
children will take on the drab coloration of suburbia seems highly probable. 
Fortunately, the heroes of the new Jewish novels — like the young librarian 
(temporarily) — have an awareness of life lived and the possibilities of that 
life which makes them logical heirs to the protagonists in great novels of © 

James. 

In this brief glimpse of the American family in fiction we can detect a 
strong tendency to blame materialism and conformity for its gradual 
deterioration. As an antidote, certain comtemporary novelists have 
developed a jaunty but serious neo-realism which sees hope in the fact 
that some Americans chaHenge the status quo, and that man’s natural 
instincts can combat the conventions of a materialistic society. Such a 
stance is essentially romantic, looking nostalgically to the past and 
optimistically to the future. It is also, in a sense, the old American see-saw 
between jdealism and pragmatism. Novels portraying the problems of 
the American family will invariably dramatise this vacillation and, 
consequently, will maintain a strong hold on the interest of the reading 
public. 


[Armand Burke is Professor of English at the State University, Brockport, 
USA] 
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POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE WEST 
The European Idea. Lord Gladwyn. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s. 
Speaking European. The Anglo-Continental Cleavage. W. Horsfall ‘Carter. 
, Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


A vast library of general books and also of specialised documents, emanating 
from the pens and research of British, American and Continental writers, now 
` exists covering every phase of European and Atlantic organisations, At the 
moment the Europe of the SX and NATO are in disarray ; the Europe of the 
Seven (EFTA) has its own troubles; the Council of Europe and OECD plod 
along; half-a-dozen parliamentary assemblies, representing various parts of 





“Europe and the Atlantic area, continue to meet, with little visible effect on 


cufrenf events; GATT faces a crisis in May. One might add that Eastern 
Europe is also in disarray, reflecting a failure in Soviet leadership and that 
Soviet Russia remains a dangerous, but less formidable enigma. 

Now come two more books, Lord Gladwyn on The European Idea and Mr. 
Horsfall Carter on Speaking European, the Anglo-Continental Cleavage. Both 


' writers, admittedly at different levels of responsibility, have felt it imperative o 


break away from official silence and declare their hand. 


For the purpose of this review I will omit Lord Gladwyn’s historical chapters, 
the chapter on “The Theory of Regionalism’ and indeed Chapter 5 on How 
the Community works’. It may be convenient to have these restatements in 
the compass of one short book, but these subjects have been folly examined in 
scores of longer volumes. Similarly I will not comment on Mr. 

. Carter’s detailed observations from a ring-side seat at Strasbourg on “the 
sad spectacle of Britain’s insular incomprehension of developments towards 
' European unification”. 

Lord Gladwyn disarms the reader in advance, by admitting that his book is 
a political tract, written by “some-one who has in many ways the instinct of a 
pamphleteer”. He asks scholars to forgive him 4f he bas.“occaslonally forgotten 
the trees for the wood”. What then is the wood? It is, of course, Europe, “a 


“separate and distinct civilisation that has always had a personality of its own” 


'. (of which we are part) and which “in 1945 at the end of the third Thirty Years 
. War, nearly succeeded in its last attempt at suicide . . . the suicidal instinct is 


still in its blood and it is popularly known as nationalism” -— elsewhere In the 
book called ‘provincial’, ‘outworn’ and ‘narrow’. The cure, according to Lord 
Gladwyn, is some form of supra-nationalism, in fact the Common Market; 
obviously Britain must become a member. But he admits that this cannot be 
' achieved, unless there is a general agreement between ourselves and France on 
a basis of complete equality. So runs the argument. 

Mr. Horsfall Carter, on the other hand, after 12 years close association — 
perhaps too close — with the bureaucracy of the Council of Europe, is some- - 
what blinded by the wood and the trees. His ‘wood’ appears to be some form 
of Confederation and his ‘trees’ are nation-states. He not only favours a 
Europe des Etats, but believes it must be built on Anglo-French co-operation, 
. Whereas Lord Gladwyn declares that “a Europe des Etats would be only a 
Greater France”. Mr, Horsfall Carter inveighs against what he calls 
‘professional Europeans’, among whom he must number Lord Gladwyn as the 
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arch-priest. Both writers appear to favour an alliance with the United States, 
but no subordination for Europe and no special relationship for Britain. 

Lord Gladwyn has taken.a public and now political line aince his retirement 
from the Foreign Service, though he confesses that only after 1951 when the 
Coal and Steel Community was established did he become a convinced 
European. Ho admits that British governments on four occasions missed their 
opportunities, and that now we must take the plunge. His political tract 
concerns the future, the lack of will-power, the need for giving the young a new 
purpose. He writes “nations cannot exist without some idea of their right 
place in the world” and “ a frustrated idealim in Britain wants to be harnessed 
to some great cause” .. . “First the will, then the concept, then the act”. Here , 
are the instincts of the pamphleteer. Meanwhile he wants the act, namely the 
setting-up of some sort of Political and Defence Community, but not a Third 
Force. It must have power of arriving somehow at common decisions and 
purposes, it must act by majority vote. There must be an Independent Com- 
mission, modelled on the Commission of the Common Market, which will also 
deal with defence. The Chairman of this Commission should sit with the 
Council of Ministers, and his duty “would be constantly to encourage them to 
arrive at a common view in all matters relating to foreign policy and defence”: 
the Spokesman for Europe in the NATO Council would try to co-ordinate a 
common European policy with that of the United States. As for the Common- 
wealth, “there is no reason why the European Community should not take 
over from Britain the task of arranging and encouraging Commonwealth 
development .. . the more Commonwealth students are able to go to France, 
Germany, Italy and Holland the better”. (The italics above are mine). 

What about Mr. Horsfall Carter? He would seek Association with Europe, 
but recommends de Gaulle’s conception of a Ministerial Council to meet three 
times a year (decisions to be reached by unanimity); a committee of officials 
and an independent secretariat; a parliamentary assembly — the whole 
developing into a Confederation. He admits that the British would distrust 
such a logical plan, but this he puts down to our Jazy-mindedness. Both 
writers admit the necessity for Anglo-French co-operation, after which they 
part company. 

Perhaps we must lift our sights and see Europe in a wider context; peace is 
endangered less by events in Europe, than by happenings in the Far East, 
Middle East and the Caribbean. Assuming that projects for a multi-lateral or 
an Atlantic-nuclear force are now dead, is there any future for an aHied nuclear 
force, with a French contribution, subject to a political body on which West 
Germany would have representation? Such a drastic beginning would involve 
a new command structure in NATO and consequential political innovations. 
It is true that the economic growth of the SIX has outstripped political 
cohesion; it is equally true that Britain’s economic growth needs a much larger 
population and area than the 53 million people of Britain. Germany’s trade is 
world-wide. 

After 20 years labouring in the field of European and Atlantic unity I 
believe that Britain is closer to Europe, East and West, than ever before in 
my life-time and Anglo-American understanding has been literally lifted to 
new heights. France may have improved her relations with Soviet Russia, but 
so have Britain and the United States. Political institutions were made for 
man and we must clarify the objectives of existing ones, inchiding the reality 
of nation-states. Economics and defence costs are every year eroding ancient 
conceptions of sovereignty, but we have been backward in devising political 
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-structures which correspond with the technological and economic realities of 
the day. If these books provoke thought and still more lead to first-class 
research, Ee he Innitute- OF Sirategie Siucirs as one ata Gwi eld, -Ley 
_ will justify the travail of their authors. 
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TOWARDS AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE ENIGMA THAT IS 
GERMANY 
Germany: Yesterday and Tomorrow. Peter H. Merkl. Oxford University Press, 
~ 52s. 6d. 

It takes a brave — or a brash — man to attempt to offer an unbiased and 
balanced appraisal of Germany, past and present, and very nearly to succeed. 
Professor Peter H. Merkl (Associate Professor of Political Science at the 
, University of California) was born in Germany and returned there after an 
absence of seven years. His book succeeds in being dispassionate and 
scholarly in its attempt to examine both the underlying forces in the 19th 
century which produced the social and economic maladjustments that caused 
Hitler’s rise to power,’ and developments in the post-war era. It is 

` simultaneously objective and subjective. Yet despite his reasoned — and well- 
documented — attempt to make us understand, one draws the conclusion that, 
twenty years later, the Germans regard the immediate past as no more than an 
‘undigested’ (or undigestible?) past, that it requires moments of bitter re-- 
discovery of past events, such as the stage production of ‘The Diary of Anne 

, Frank’, or ‘The Wall’, the chilling dramatisation of Hitler's final solution for . 
the inhabitants of the Warsaw Ghetto, to re-create the attitude of a man who 
made a terrible mistake in his youth without much thinking and incurred a 
crushing burden of guilt. One’s impression is that people no iia understand 
the past or the violence and sadism that somehow occurred. 

Perhaps the most revealing passages in Prof. Merkl’s study occur in the 
dialogue of 4 men, two Germans, an Englishman and an American ın a 
series of discussions on this problem; and in an earlier passage in which we 
are told that: 

“Guilt feelings serve as a key to the mysterious, pathological sub- 
conscious of unmentionable desires and their repression. A criminal who 
feels guilty about an act of violence is just as likely to commit his crime - 
again as he is to repent and to sin no more... Once he has committed 

. his crime, this outlet for his self-hatred may become fixed, and so he 
goes on committing his deed, or hardening his conscience by re-affirming 
Peg and rationalising it in his mind . 
; - The subsequent debate attempts to establish the causes behind the rise of 
Hitler: the resurgence of the right wing in politics after the first world war, 
the clamouring for final victory, the decline of the Weimar Republic, the 
Communist uprisings and the signing of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. “It 
was in this charged atmosphere of violent emotional reaction and smoldering 
hatred,” one of the two German participants suggested “that German 
revanchism was born, crystallising about the ‘stab in the back’ legend and 
spreading like an epidemic until Hitler was put in charge of bringing to a 
victorious~conclusion what some historians have called the ‘Thirty Years’ War 
of the twentieth century.” 
“After discussing the effect of the great depression, the spread of anti- 
Semitism, Hitler's rise and consolidation of power, and the German nation’s 
prospensity for being fooled, the author asks the crucial question: have the 
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FROM PROPHECY TO, 
. EXORCISM: 


The Premises of Modern German Literature 


Michael Hamburger 


‘A masterly and deeply penetrating account of the premises of 
modern German literature since Nietzsche . . . excellent book? 
J. M. COHEN: THE SPECTATOR. 


‘Mr. Hamburger, always the most generous critic and felicitous 
writer, has again served the cause of German letters admirably, 
JAMES TRAINER: THE SCOTSMAN. 


paper 15s. cloth cased 30s. 


SACRED AND SECULAR 
A. M. Ramsey 


The Scott Holland Lectures for 1964, rewritten for this publica- 
tion by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘The book has the great merit of the best theological writing.’ 
CHURCH TIMES. 


r 15s. 
ENGLISH POETRY mona ecttion 
F. W. Bateson 


For the new, edition of this celebrated and successful 
work, the author has made considerable revision to the opening 


chapter, and has substituted for the section on literary history an’ 


essay on the fanction of criticism. May paper 18a. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS mune 
Norman Ault 


This classic pa as by the late Norman Ault may justly claim 
to present, in ay 
of the Elizabe 
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rmans really.chdnged? and admits it is very difficult to answer. j 
r. Adenauer clearly laid the foundations of a democratic constitution, 
but ironically exercised more power — often for good — than a democratic 
leader. Obviously, “the electoral campaigns of the past decade and a half 
have been an education in democracy for tho West German public” and the 
author may be right in believing that the country today is within reach of 
democratic maturity. But despite the solid foundations and Germany’s in- 
creasing integration in Europe and the Western alliance, it is difficult to reject 
the fear that the very first signs of economic misfortune and the emergence of 
a popular demagogue will undermine the hard lessons in democracy, lead to 
a denunciation of ‘father figures’ at the helm, and give free reign to moulder- 
ing resentments and a mentality, among older generations at least, which 
Temains as complex and unchanging as ever. 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


ANCIENT GREECE 
The Civilisation of Greece. Francois Chamoux. Translated by Professor W. S. 
Maguinness, Allen and Unwin, £3 15s. 

Nothing could better illustrate the dissimilarities between the two great 
Classical Civilisations than the difference between this book and its sister, 
The Civilisation of Rome. In the latter we have seen a single state “through 
loss and slaughter draw life from the very steel” and rise to be an Imperial 
City, Mistress of the World. In the present work Francois Chamoux has shown 
us hundreds of little City-States, loosely connected by a common culture and 
religion, capable of temporary association but more often at war with one 
another, each jealously guarding its independence, with one or another rising, 
as states or in the persons of individuals, for a brief moment in history, to 
heights unsurpessed in almost every field of human endeavour, but fostering 
even in their most glorious hours the seeds of their decline. 

It is indeed fortunate that this book was written after the decipherment of 
the Linear B tablets, as this has enabled the author to give an excellent 
modern account of the civilisation of the Mycenaean Age and to place it in 

‘its proper relationship with Archaic and Classical Greece. In this and the 
other Chapters, with an erudition based on extensive first-hand knowledge, 
he has drawn upon the bewildering abundance of literary and archacological 
material to bring clearky before our eyes the Civilisation of Greece from earliest 
times to the end of the Classical period. 

It may be felt that the chapters on the Archaic and Classical Ages could 
have been condensed. The detailed account of the process of Colonisation, 
though it names only a fraction of the colonies actually founded, tends to 
confuse as much as it instructs. More general treatment, accompanied by a 
coloured map, would appeal more to the general reader, and an over-all 
condensation of these two chapters would have permitted expansion of some 
of the excellent chapters that follow. 

The chapter on Polemos (war) is full of interest, particularly the naval 
_ portion, but it is a pity that there is not more discussion of the tactics, strategy 
and logistics of the more famous campaigns and battles. War being such an 
integral part of Greek life, no doubt every Greek thought himself a strategist, 
and these topics must have been frequently discussed in the agora and 
gymnasium. No mention is made of the size of Xerxes’ army nor of the 
tactical role of his fleet, so accurately divined by Themistockes. Athenian 
_ strategy at Marathon, Greek strategy in 480, the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the Athenian expedition to Syracuse are either passed over or are dismissed 
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briefly in terms which, as they suggest divergence from some widely held 
theories, call for discussion in a work of this nature. 

Among many good chapters the outstanding one is Rites and Gods. One may 
hazard a guess that this was the chapter which the author most enjoyed 
writing. While other chapters are full of interest, this one positively seethes 
with stimulating ideas new and old. It is a fascinating survey of Greek 
religious thought from earliest times, and the authors comments, many of 
them bold, excite interesting lines of thought even if they may not everywhere 
find acceptance. 

The Citizen in the City, besides giving a clear picture of the daily life, 
duties and loyalties of the member of a City-State, is a veritable encyclopaedia 
of interesting facts, many of them relevant to the problems of today. Of 
Thinkers and Poets, the only criticism is that it is far too short. Considering 
the impact of Greek thought and literature on the modern world, more than 
twenty-five pages might have been devoted to this aspect out of a total of 
350. Less space is given to the three great Attic Tragedians than to the use 
and armour of cavalry. It is, however, a tribute to the quality of this chapter 
that the reader is left longing for at least as much again. The low social, 
standing of the architect and sculptor, so surprising to the Western mind, has 
been most ably explained in the last chapter, which also makes much of the 
technical honesty of the craftsman and his loyalty to his school. 

Like the sister volume, this book is adorned by over two hundred superb 
photographs, each with an explanatory caption. Selection has been done with 
tasteful and loving care. All our old friends are there, and many less well 
known, and the views of Greece are magnificent. Photography and reproduc- 
tion are of the very highest quality, and most noteworthy is the skill that has 
been displayed in selecting the very best angle from which to photograph 
three-dimensional figures. 

Thanks are due to the translator for his easy and readable style, and to the 
publishers for a volume that is technically excellent in every way. 

K. S. Launre 


REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


W. B. Yeats 1865-1965: Centenary Essays. Ed. by D. E. S. Maxwell and S. B. 
Bushrui. Ibadan University Press. Distd. by Collins, 35s. 

Richard Aldington: An Intimate Portrait. Ed. by Alister Kershaw & F.-J. 
Temple. Sthn. Iinois University Press. Agent W. S. Hall, Ldn. 42s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence: the Croydon Years. By Helen Corke. University of Texas - 
Press, Austin, $5. ; 

The fact that so representative a collection of critical opinions of the work 
of W. B. Yeats comes from editors teaching in a Nigerian university indicates . 
the wide range of the poets appeal. The book is well-documented with 
scholarly notes and references, and contains essays by Professor Desmond 
Maxwell, Mr. Iain Fletcher, Professor René Fréchet, Dr. Bushrui and a dozen 
other authorities, with fourteen photographic illustrations and an Introduction 
by Professor A. N. Jeffares. What emerges from this addition to the already 
vast library of Yeatsian criticism, as Professor Jeffares says, “is a greater 
general appreciation of the intensity and drive, the single-minded direction 
behind a life which, though composed of highly different sections, something 
to perfection brought”. One of those “sections” is discussed by the Egyptian 
lecturer, Mr. F. F. Farag, in a most illuminating essay. He shows how Yeats 
at the age of twenty came under the influence of a Brahmin missionary, 
Mohini Chatterjee, who had arrived in Dublin. George Russell (AE) was one 
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of' the Hindu’s other disciples, and in Yeats’ case the Sankara philosophy 
very soon influenced-his early quest for poetic interpretation of Irish myth 
and legend. Reincarnation became one of his tenets of belief, and after 
studying contemplative Indian works such as the poems of Kalidasa he 


' embraced ihe Vedantic teachings and incorporated their findings in his glean- 


ings from Celtic lore. Chapter and verse are quoted to demonstrate how freely 


-~ he “adapted the ancient sagas to suit the oriental traditions which captivated 


his imagination early in life”. 

The essay by Mr. R. M. Kain on “Yeats and Irish Nationalism” throws 
valuable light on his leading part in persuading Synge to use his gemus for 
deliberately Irish aims. One of the finest contributions is Mr. Iain Fletcher's 
“Yeats and Lissadell” recounting how Yeats met the tragic sisters, Eva and 
Constance Gore-Booth at the family mansion near Sligo in 1894 and how the 
lines of his life mixed with theirs in the after years. Eva became a social 


-worker in Manchester and a prominent Suffragette; Constance married a 


Polish Count, Casimir de Markiewicz, and took part in the Easter 1916 Rising, 
suffering imprisonment instead of the extreme penalty. A very dull statue on 
St. Stephen’s Green commemorates her participation in the Rising. Other 
essays discuss Yeats’ plays, his individual brand of “Trishry Prose”, his debt to 
Swift in manner and subject matter, and the strange affinity his mind had 
with Shakespeare's. All in all, this collection of essays is most rewarding. 

The death of Richard Aldington at his home in France in 1962, at the age 
of seventy, drew sudden attention in British literary circles to a reputation 


‘and a canon of distinguished work which for several years had fallen (or had 


been pushed!) into deliberate neglect. In 1954 he had published in Paris 
“Lawrence l’Imposteur: T. E. Lawrence, the Legend and the Man”, and the 
following year the book appeared in London and Chicago under the title 
“Lawrence of Arabia. A Biographical Inquiry”. That candid appraisement of 
the desert-hero's complex personality caused offence which resulted in the 
virtual stifling of Aldington’s name and fame. The publication had followed 
the issue in 1954 of his “Pinorman. Personal Recollections of Norman Douglas”, 
a book almost equally resented by many of the English critics. From then on 
his long voluntary exile from England—for more than a score of years 
before 1954 he had been an Anglo-phobe—had contracted his spirit, and 
when the Soviet Writers’ Union invited him to pay an honoured visit to 
Moscow and Leningrad he was deeply moved. In Russia his books had sold 
by the ten thousand over the years, and now he found himself feted to an 
unprecedented extent. A few weeks after his return to his cottage outside 
Sury“en-Vaux he died. One recompense had not been denied him. 

As poet and the chief figure in the English Imagist Movement; as novelist 
(‘Death of a Hero”, “The Colonel’s Daughter”, “All Men are Enemies”, etc.); 


. as Essayist, Critic and Biographer, Richard Aldington deserves an honoured 


and active place in the literature of the 20th-century. This volume, edited by 
his secretary Alister Kershaw and by a close French intimate, F.-J. Tempio, 
is a tribute to Richard Aldington’s great qualities both as a writer and a man. 
Among the contributors are Roy Campbell, Richard Church, Lawrence Durrell, 
John Gawsworth, Thomas MacGreevy, Henry Miller, Sir Herbert Read, C. P. 
Snow, Alec Waugh and Henry Williamson. All speak of his integrity, his 
fearless courage as a writer, and—those who knew—of his great distinction 
as a lyric poet. He will assuredly find a commanding place in the literary 
records of the 1900's. 

‘Tn the collection of three earlier writings by Miss Helen Corke on her 
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friend and onetime school-teaching colleague D. H. Lawrence, students of 
Lawrence will bè grateful for a sheaf of memories which throw a vivid 
personal light on his early character and development. Theirs was.a three- 
way friendship, including Jessie Chambers, the “Miriam” of “Sons and Lovers”; 
and Miss Corke’s gentle and unassuming narrative of their meetings in 
Croydon, both in “Portrait of D. H. Lawrence, 1909-1910” and in "D. H 
Lawrence’s ‘Princess’” is full of nostalgic fragrace. The third paper, “Con- 
cerning "The White Peacock’” merits attention as a personal note, but I am 
not confident that the longest section, “Lawrence and ‘Apocalypse’ ” will survive 
in Lawrentiana except as a curiosity piece. It is in the form of “deferred 
conversation” written to present Lawrence's ideas, and the reflection is bound 
to occur that only his own writings can do this satisfactorily. 

WiuiaM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE STATE OF PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Miracles of the Mind. Simeon Edmunds. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, $7.75. 

Rechristened parapsychology, the old dilettante pursuit of the supernatural, 
now designated with greater dignity and accuracy the paranormal, has, in the 
last hundred years, been progressively reduced from a wondering chaos to a 
tentative order. Putting ghosts in a test tube is still an unsatisfactory procedure, 
and they exhibit a regrettable tendency to dematerialise whenever the micro- 
scope of scientific scrutiny is brought to bear upon them. Nevertheless, advances 
have been achieved in sundry corners of the field of miracles, and although 


the old-fashioned phantom has undoubtedly fallen victim to ubiquitous electrifi- ` 


cation, fled the shadowy corners and murky country lanes which were once 
upon a time its undisputed haunt, pei manifestations such as telepathy and 
various allied forms of extra-sensory perception have been accorded an ever- 
increasing degree of serious acceptance. 

Mrs. Edmunds’ book is strictly non-partisan. It sets out to be, and is, 
essentially a parapsychological primer, a recondite introduction to the whole 
area of pal inquiry. The author does not proselytise. He holds no brief for 
Spiritualism. Neither does he condemn its claims out of hand. But, writing 
carefully, accurately, lucidly and without any trace of crankiness, he examines 
the evidence and evaluates the critical statistical methodology of the 
investigators. 

The history of modern parapsychology is to a very great extent the history 
of the Society for Psychical Research, for it is the work of the Society and its 
members which has made the dominant contribution to the establishment of 
psychical investigation as a near-scientific discipline. Mr. Edmunds follows the 
83-year history of the Society, elucidating, placing the classic cases within the 
laboriously constructed systematic framework, synthealsing, explicating and 
gathering together important eetonere hitherto inconveniently scattered 
throughout the standard literature, 

Specific chapters consider the various di of alleged psi phenomiens— 
telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, Spiritualism and faith healing. There is, 
too, a succinct account of modern experimental techniques, and an enthralling 
study of the psychology of testimony, together with appropriate notes regarding 
the error margin of human fallibility. 

Mr. Edmunds has provided an extremely fair, readable book which can be 
strongly recommended as a sound, authoritative and balanced summation of 
the evolution and present state of the still nebulous sphere of parapsycho- 
logical research. RICHARD WHITTINGTON—EGAN 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


The British PE to Politica 
(Allen and Unwin. 30s. cloth, 183. 
paper). This is the third edition and 
fourteenth impression of Mr. Michael 
Stewart’s well established introduction 
to the British system of government, 
first published in 1938. Being currently 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Stewart has 
entrusted the revision to Mr. W. R. 
Leonard, “who has revised the whole 
work taking into account the many 
changes which have occurred aince the 
last edition appeared” in 1958. The 
new edition has in general achieved 
Mr. Stewart’s purpose to tell “with as 
few frills as possible how the 
machinery worked and what the 
arguments were about”. Perhaps 
inevitably like most introductory text- 
books, it tends to be too precise and 
dogmatic on doubtful or controversial 
matters. Very different examples of 


. this are found in dealing with the 


residual power of the monarch and 
the effects on government of pro- 
portional representation. On the 
whole it is a work of great value, 
with the benefit of Mr. Stowart’s 
practical experience of the House of 
Commons and Whitehall, while at 
the same time being remarkably 
objective. 


A History of Printing In Britain 
(Cassell. 50s.). Mr. Colin Clair has 
written a most illuminating “outline 
history of the development of printing 
since the time of Caxton”, the first 
general history to be published during 
this century. The volume is crammed 
with material, moch of a technical 
nature on the evolving techniques of 
printing. Nevertheless, the general 
reader interested in printing can enjoy 
the narrative without any specialised 
knowledge. Mr. Clair is hardly 
concerned with the economics of the 
industry, although, for example the 
economic requirements of The Times 


in the nineteenth ' century’ greatly 
contributed to technical advance. 
This is made clear. Balance in a work 
of this kind is extremety difficult, but 
the development of machine printing 
and preases in the nineteenth century 
and after, including the revolutionary 
techniques now developing, deserve 
more than a third of the volume. The 
book is well illustrated. There is no 
bibliography, but numerous peage 
references. 


Fugitive Offender (Cassell. 36s.). 
The title of this autobiography of 
Chief Anthony Enahoro recalls the 
protracted but ultimately unsuccessful 
efforts by Chief Enahoro to avoid 
extradition to Nigeria on criminal 
charges, really of a political nature. 
This most distasteful episode in the 
history of political asylum in this 
country is covered at great length in 
this volume and is helpful for the 
final assessment. But the book is also 


most valuable for its account of the - 


internal political struggles both before 
and after Nigerian independence. 
This is clearly a volume of consider- 
able importance on both subjects. 


Shakespeare Survey 18 (Cambridge 
University Press, 45s.). This, the 
latest in the monumental survey of 
Shakespeare's Works edited by Dr. 
Allardyce Nicoll, has been compiled 
under the general theme of “Shake- 
speare Then Till Now”. It contains 
general and particular cesays by 
leading scholars and some idea of the 
scope of the volume may be gathered 
from discussions of the dramatist’s 


Stratford-upon-Avon and Edinburgh. 
A number of Plates on recent and 
past productions give an instructive 
reminder of famous interpretations. 
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-FORUM FEATURE 7 u, 
IMMIGRATION: CONTROL AND INTEGRATION 


by Anthony Adair 





L THE POLITICS OF CONTROL , 


ATIONAL discussion of race relations in Britain has always been 

hindered by ignorance and prejudice: ignorance as to how many 

non-white people live in Britain, whether they be immigrants or 
British-born; ignorance as to their cultural, historical, social, economic, 
religious and linguistic backgrounds—coupled with the prejudices of a small 
but vociferous and belligerent minority of racialists, for whom the slogan 
“Keep Britain White” is synonymous with the sanctity of God, Queen and 
Country. It is important that any discussion of this vexed question should 
begin with the statement of whatever facts are available as to the number 
of immigrants, both white and non-white, who have come to this country 
since 1945. The pattern of migration to and from Britain since the end of 
the Second World War is an extremely interesting one, with approximately 
three million people leaving the country and two million coming to settle. 


The breakdown of immigrants to Britain is approximately as follows!: 


Eire 500,000 
West Indies 440,000 
India 160,000 
Other Commonwealth? 140,000 
Poland 130,000 
Pakistan 100,000 
Australia and N. Zealand 60,000 
Canada 60,000 
Cyprus 60,000 
Italy 60,000 
Malta . 30,000 
Hungary 15,000 


1. John Reiss: Immigration and the British Economy, Impulse, Spring 1966. These 
figures cover the period 1945-1964, 


2 Joa ees all Commonwealth and Colonial territories not otherwise men- 
o 
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The long-range Survey of Race Relations being carried out by the Institute 
of Race Relations confirms that at the end of 1964 there were about 800,000 
“coloured” immigrants in Britain (this figure includes children, of whom 
about two-thirds are estimated to have been born in Britain). This total 
represents less than 2 per cent of the total population of Great Britain and 
about 27 per cent of the total immigrant population since the War; a far 
‘ery from Lord Elton’s “Unarmed Invasion”. It can be seen that there are 
more Irish immigrants than West Indians, more Poles than Pakistanis, and 
more Australians, New Zealanders, Canadians and Cypriots than Indians. 
It is important to point out these facts because, when politicians and news- 
papers talk of the “immigration question”, they usually mean “the non- 
white question”. If it were a question of immigration per se, then the 
residents of Earls Court would be violently protesting about the hordes of 
Australians, noisy, uncouth and wont to hold late parties, who were 
lowering the tone of the district. So far, however, there has been no hue and 
cry over immigrants from the Old Dominions or South Africa—provided 
they are white. In point of fact, we are talking about pure colour prejudice, 
and it is necessary to fit that label right where it belongs. 


Agitation over the admittance to Britain of non-white people grew in 
intensity and volume from the mid-1950’s. What happened was almost a 
repetition of what happened at the beginning of the century over the question 
_ of Jewish immigration. A number of men, a mere handful, active in the 
Conservative Party, agitated for strict control over the admission of aliens 
(most of the Jews came from Russia and Rumania). Various proposals were 
made for legislation control by both Liberal and Conservative governments, 
with East End members urging a quick passage for any such laws, to prevent 
their parties losing votes. This situation repeated itself during the middle 
and late ’503 and into the ’60s. A small number of Conservatives, led by 
Cyril Osborne, called continually for “restriction upon immigration into 
this country, particularly of coloured immigrants’?. Osborne rallied a group 
of hard-core supporters in Parliament, chiefly M.P.s who represented 
Birmingham and Liverpool constituenciles—two industrial cities with large 
immigrant populations, which have been notorious for their poor housing . 
facilities. They were supported by Councillors and local politicians in the 
West Midlands, At first, their progress was slow and difficult, and in 1958 
Osborne’s Private Member’s Bill to bring in control over Commonwealth 
immigration was rejected by both sides of the House of Commons. After 
the 1959 elections, however, the anti-immigrant lobby grew in strength, both 
inside Parliament and out, with groups like the Birmingham Immigration 
Control Association taking a leading part in arousing colour prejudice at 
the local level, and, more important, making it a political issue. The figures 
for immigration both in 1960 and 1961 were high, in the first place because 


ry 


3, Speech in the House of Commons 29.10.58 quoted in Paul Foot: Immigration 
and Race in Brits ish Politics, p p 
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of the current economic boom, and in the second place because of the 
growing talk of control. Osborne and his colleagues were quick to capitalise 
on this, and by judicious use of the correspondence columns in some of the 
daily papers they succeeded in creating a scare situation throughout the 
country. The Tory Party Conference at Brighton in October 1961 saw all 
this work bear fruit. Thirty-nine resolutions were submitted calling for strict 
control of immigration, and conference voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
the introduction of legislation to this effect. 


Four weeks later, the Home Secretary, R. A. Butler, introduced the 
Commonwealth Immigrants’ Bill to the House of Commons. The Bill 
limited entry to those people who had labour vouchers, although visitors 
and students were allowed in practically unrestricted. The labour vouchers 
were issued in three categories: “A” vouchers to those with a specific job 
to come to; “B” vouchers to those who possessed a definite skill or craft; ' 
and “C” vouchers to those seeking unskilled jobs and with no position to 
go to. The Bill would have received far wider support in the Tory Party, had 
it not been for the Irish question. The Irish were omitted from control 


‘N 
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because, according to the Home Secretary, it would be impossible to police 
the border. This laid the Government open to the charge that its policy was 
a colour-bar policy, although defenders of the Bill were able to point to the 
fact that immigrants from the White Dominions would be subject to the 
same control system and procedure. This may have been true in theory, but 
in practice it was to work out far differently, as later figures of ‘evasions 


"were to prove.‘ The effect of the Bill in the first six months after it became 


law was to reduce to practically nothing the numbers of Commonwealth 
immigrants.’ This did not satisfy the small band of extremists in the 
Conservative Party, however, and in the following months demands were 
made for even stricter measures. A group of Birmingham Conservatives, 
under the leadership of Geoffrey Lloyd, decided to make immigration the 
central feature of their campaigns in the forthcoming General Election. 


. Labour and Liberal opposition to the Tory Immigration Bill was almost 

unanimous, although there was a small group of right-wing Labour back- 
benchers who had been pressing for control for quite some time. In fact, it 
was a Labour M.P., John Hynd, who first raised the question of immigra- 
tion control in the House. Hugh Gaitskell, having survived a major party 
upheaval over defence policy, welcomed the chance to lead his party on a 
crusading issue, one which he himself felt strongly about and on which the 
Labour Party had been hitherto clear-cut, decisive and united. Labour’s 
policy on this question had always been one of unconditional right of entry 
for all Commonwealth citizens. This was the gist of the Party statement 
issued on 29th September, 1958, and had been repeated by various front- 
bench speakers at different times until the introduction of the Immigration 
Bill. Gaitskell was strongly supported by Patrick Gordon Walker in his 
onslaughts on the Bill during the Second Reading and in the Committee 
stages. After the Christmas recess, however, Gordon Walker, who. was 
finding things a little difficult in his Smethwick constituency, took very little 
part in the debate or the voting. Labour’s tactics were to make as many 
amendments as possible during the Committee stages of the Bill; in this way 
they gained several notable concessions, including the admission of comnion- 
law wives. One amendment, that the Bill should run for 18 months only 
instead of the normal five years, was one that the Labour Party was going 
to regret in the months to come, One of Labour’s front-bench spokesmen, 
Denis Healey, the present Minister for Defence, pledged that Labour would 
repeal the Act as soon as it came to power.® 


4.8 Peter Thorneycroft, M.P. House of Commons 23.11.65, Hansard, 
Varn We, 11, CoL 318. The figuros give grap by Mr. Th Tornya ne and the means 
of were by Peter Norman, Institute of Race Relations 
Newsletter, November, 1 


5. N eí immigriiion figūros for first ix monite of 1962, i.a, before introduction of 
the Act ware 86,700. Net immigration dropped in the next six months, by which 
time the Act was in force, to 8,290. 


6.. Paul Foot, op. elt. p. 173. 
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In November, 1963, when the Act came up for renewal under the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, the Labour Party continued its opposition, 
although Harold Wilson, who had been elected Party leader after Gaitskell’s 
death, said, “We do not contest the need for control of immigration into this 
country ... we would favour a strengthening of the legal powers”.? This 
marked the beginning of Labour’s volte-face on immigration, and from that 
day until this the Labour Party has been on the defensive on the question 
of immigration control. 


Immigration and race did not play a major part in the 1964 elections as a 
national issue, although in several cases it was ruthlessly and deliberately 
exploited. Smethwick was the only constituency where immigration was the 
deciding issue.§ Formerly held for the Labour Party by Sir Oswald Mosley 
it became a safe seat in the Labour landslide in 1945. The day after the 
1945 poll, the Labour M.P. who won the seat was killed in a car accident. _ 
At the by-election, Patrick Gordon Walker was returned with an increased 
majority. Gordon Walker held the seat with ever decreasing majorities in 
1950, 1951, 1955 and 1959. In the last General Election, he was defeated by 
Peter Griffiths, an extreme right-wing Tory who campaigned principally on 
the question of Commonwealth immigration and race relations. Griffiths 
has always denied that his compaign was racialist, but his speeches, news- 
paper articles in the Smethwick Telephone, and election manifestos are too 
real to be denied. The effect of Griffiths’ campaign was to put Gordon 
Walker on the defensive and, more important, force him to adopt a similar 
posture. Thus, his final election appeal read: “Immigrants only arrived in 
Smethwick during the past ten years—while the Tory Government was in 
power. You can’t blame Labour or Gordon Walker for that. Labour favours 
continued control of immigration, stricter health checks and deportation of 
those convicted of criminal offences.” As he left the Town Hall after the 
declaration of the poll, he was followed by Tory supporters wearing blue 
rosettes and chanting the slogans: 


“Where are your niggers now, Walker?” 
“Take your niggers away!” 
“Up the Tories! ’” 


There can be no doubt that Griffiths’ campeign was not in line with the 
official Conservative policy on immigration, a policy which favoured control 
but was against racialism: but the failure of the Conservative Party leaders 
to dissociate themselves from this type of racialism is a mark of how 
desperate they were to win seats. 


7, Speech in House of Commons, 27.11.63. 


8. cf. Paul Foot, op. cit. Also Michael Brewer: Colour and the British Electorate 
1964, ed. by Nicholas Deakin. 


9. Paul Foot, op. cit. p. 50. 
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At other Election campaigns throughout the country the question of race 


` and colour was brought in by both Tory and Labour candidates, with 


varying degrees of enthusiasm and a uniform lack of- success, Several ' 
Labour candidates ih constituencies with immigrant populations followed 
Gordon Walker’s example and issued leaflets stating that most of the 


‘ immigrants had come to Britain during the years of Tory rule, e.g., 


Wandsworth Central. At Southall in Middlesex, the secretary of the fascist 
British National Party polled 3,000 votes, after campaigning exclusively on 


. immigration and colour. Southall has a large Indian population with an 


extremely effective and articulate Indian Workers’ Association. Many of the ` 
members of the LW.A. are fully paid-up members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, so that any candidate with thoughts of conducting 
a campaign on racialist lines in Southall is likely to find his tactics 
rebounding in his face, Any advantage gained would be purely short-term; 
votes bought this way are the most expensive of all. The example of Mosley 


shows this. 


“With the return of a Labour Government in 1964, hopes were high 
among the immigrant communities and the liberal elements in Britain that 


. something would be done about the discriminatory immigration policy now 


in operation. As promised in the Queen’s Speech, a Race Relations Bill was 


`. introduced in the House of Commons. The Bill, published on 7th April, 


1965; was confined to discrimination in hotels, public houses, restaurants, 


_ theatres, cinemas, public transport and any place maintained by a public 


authority. Discrimination in any of these places would be a criminal offence 
punishable with fines of up to £100. Incitement to race hatred in speech or 
writing would be punished by fines of up to £1,000 or two years’ imprison- 
ment. The Bill was denounced as quite inadequate, since no attempt was 
made to cover discrimination in the three areas where it was most keenly 
felt, viz.: housing, employment and insurance. The Home Secretary resisted 
all pressures to include these categories in his Bill,” arguing against any 
positive function for legislation in these matters.!! Before the Second 
Reading, the Home Secretary admitted that the criminal law was, after all, 
not the best way to solve problems of the kind envisaged in the Bill, and 
conciliation was substituted. The Bill authorised the setting up of a Race 


` Relations Board to form local conciliation committees which would investi- 


gate complaints of alleged discrimination, and where necessary to refer cases 
to the Director of Public Prosecutions. The Board’s powers are, however, 
limited to cases of discrimination in those sectors covered by the Act. 


- ’ Attempts to widen the scope of the Bill and thus the functions of the’ Board 


have been rejected, although the chairman of the Board, Mr. Mark Bonham 


10. cf. Keith Hindell: Genesis of the Race Relations Bill, Political Quarterly, 
VoL 36, No. 4, Oct-Dec, 1965. 


, 11. For a full exposition of this function see Prof. Arthur Bonfield: Role of Legis- 


lation in Eliminating Racial Discrimination, Race, Vol. VII, Oct. 1965. 
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Carter, has said he hopes the Board will be allowed to widen its functions 

considerably. It is thought that this will take place within twelve months. 

The Government’s reason for waiting this length of time before broadening 

the Act is that it wants to apply the right legislation based upon needs, . 
rather than apply -theoretical remedies. The argument seems slightly 

ingenuous in the circumstances, although it is certainly true that in twelve 

months’ time there will be a better understanding of just what form of - 
legislation is needed. Also, there has been a certain amount of hostility to 
anti-discrimination laws in the field of industry, from both employers and 
trades unions, both seeing this as a threat to their freedom of choice. The 
Bill was given the Royal Assent in November, 1965. Unfortunately the Race 
Relations Board has only just begun to function. The three members of the 
Board, Mark Bonham Carter, Sir Learie Constantine and Alderman B. S. 
Langton, were not appointed until 18th February last. 


In August, 1965, the Government issued a White Paper which shocked 
and outraged immigrant leaders and their supporters and dealt a severe 
blow to racial harmony in Britain.” The White Paper limited the issue of 
labour vouchers to 8,500 per annum, including, for the first two years at 
least, the provision of 1,000 of these vouchers for Malta. Category C was = 
abolished altogether; the remaining categories, A and B, were kept, with the 
provision that no one Commonwealth country would be allowed to receive 
more than 15 per cent of the vouchers issued in Category A, that is, to those 
with jobs to come to. The Liberal Leader, Mr. Grimond, asked in the House 
of Commons how the figure of 8,500 was arrived at. In answer, Mr. 
Bowden, Leader of the House, said: “The Government’s view was that we 
bad to reach a figure at this stage which would be fair both to the countries 
of the Commonwealth and our own. Our figure of 8,500 was the sort of 
figure we thought reasonable at this stage, taking into consideration the 
ability of this country to absorb more immigrants.” 8 It has been suggested 
that the Mountbatten Committee, which sought the views of different 
Commonwealth countries, recommended a limit of 10,000 vouchers per 
annum, but in actual fact the Mountbatten Committee made no recom- 
mendations at all regarding numbers. The figure was closely related to the © 
number of vouchers issued the previous year, plus the special allowance for 
Malta. The Government’s discrimination in favour of Malta aroused strong 
criticism—if Malta received special consideration, why not Jamaica or’ 
India? The Maltese could emigrate to Australia and the United States, 
areas from which the Jamaicans and Indians were more or less excluded. 


Among other restrictions, the White Paper proposed to withdraw the 
concession of entry to children between the ages of 16 and 18 coming, to 
join one or both parents, Students would be limited to one year in the first 


12. Immigration from the Commonwealth (Cond. 2739). 
13. Hansard, Vol. 717, No. 166, Cols. 1062-3, 
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instance and visitors to six months; other powers would include the right to 
impose conditions on any Commonwealth citizen admitted under the control 


Ge system. For example, immigration officers would be able to require 


immigrants to register with the police, as is the case for aliens who are 
admitted for periods longer than three months. Commonwealth immigrants 


‘who evade the controls could be deported by the Home Secretary and the 


right of appeal to the Chief Metropolitan Magistrate would only apply to 
those who had been resident in the country for six months. The proposed 


` restrictions were severely criticised and the Prime Minister agreed to set up 


a Committee of Enquiry to look into the question of entry and deportation. 
The composition and terms of reference of this Committee, known as the 
Wilson Committee after its Chairman, Sir Roy Wilson, were announced by 


‘the new Home Secretary, Mr. Roy Jenkins, on 25th February, 1966. 


-General reactions to the White Paper were unfavourable. The Press for 


` the most part was highly critical, as were different immigrant organisations, 


Members of Parliament from all parties, many lawyers and the Govern- 
ments of different Commonwealth nations. The Bow Group, the Liberal 
Immigration Group and the Fabian Society all published pamphlets which 
attacked the White Paper. Each pamphlet outlined positive steps which 
should be taken to alleviate the situation. The White Paper was variously 
described as reactionary, illiberal and, in Michael Foot’s phrase: “a craven 
departure from principle’. Answering charges that the White Paper would 
introduce a de facto colour bar into British immigration policy, the Prime 
Minister declared: “I repudiate the libel that Government policy is based 
either on colour or racial prejudice. We repudiate, indeed I resent, the 
accusation of illiberality or of any desire... to act in an arbitrary 
manner.” * The fact of Labour’s volte-face on immigration control, and the 
reactionary measures contained in the White Paper, make this a little hard 
to believe. No explanation was given for the change in policy and observers 
were left with the conclusion that it was based more on opportunism than 
upon a genuine change of opinion. These criticisms dealt mainly with the 
control proposals; the suggestions for integration are dealt with below. 


On the positive side, the Government had taken the step of appointing in 


- February, 1965, a junior Minister to co-ordinate Government action in the 


field of integration. The Minister was Mr. Maurice Foley, an Under 
Secretary of State at the newly created Department of Economic Affairs; the 
new appointment was, however, only a part-time one, to be combined with 
his duties at the’D.E.A. Following Mr. Jenkins’ appointment as Home 
Secretary, Mr. Foley transferred to the Home Office where his responsi- 
bilities were widened: to cover the whole of Government policy regarding 
immigration control and integration. 


14, Times, 29.9.65. 
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Neither the Conservative nor the Labour Party can be proud of its 


policies and attitudes on the question of immigration. The Conservatives 
adopted a laissez-faire policy throughout the *50s; their attitude was that 
there was no great problem and that things would right themselves in the 
end. The open door was closed only as a result of pressure from the extreme 
right wing, led by Osborne and various Midlands representatives. No 
positive steps were taken to ensure that the problems, which must arise in a 


situation of this kind, did not get out of control and mitigate against good - 


race relations. No attempt was made to educate either immigrants or British 
about each other; nothing was done to assist the immigrants on their arrival 
and to help them in their adaption to life in a strange environment. Social 
deficiencies in housing and education were allowed to go unchecked and the 


exploitation of immigrants continued unabated. Most of the work in this . 


field was left to voluntary organisations which struggled along with little 
recognition or assistance from the Government departments concerned. 
Conservative apathy during their 13-year term of office has been one of 
the root causes of the present racially-disturbed situation. 


The Labour Party is open to even harsher criticism than the Conser- 
vatives, although this criticism must be tempered by the appreciation of the 
positive measures Labour has taken to assist in integration since it came to 
power. On the question of control, the unexplained reversal of policy on 


what was previously considered to be a matter of principle, only- 


strengthened the cynical view of those who regard politics as the art of 
expediency. Labour’s emotional objections to the 1961 Act were closely 
linked with several other factors: Britain at that time was seeking entry 
into the Common Market, and the free movement of labour within the 
Market would have meant preference being given to European workers 


over those from the Commonwealth; the Commonwealth had come to . 


represent for many Labour politicians the same ideological golden calf that 
the Empire was for the Tories. This was also, as I have mentioned earlier, a 
chance for Labour to heal its wounds caused by the split on defence policy, 


a split which had led to several M.P.s having the whip withdrawn from 


them. These same M.P.s were among the bitterest opponents of the Act. 
Promises which could not be kept, such as that by Denis Healey that 
Labour would repeal the Act on returning to power, only had the effect of 
raising false hopes which were to be dashed in the near future. One major 
failure on Labour’s part was its inability to convince liberals that the change 
in policy was not the adoption of a “colour bar”, de facto or otherwise, The 
fact is that most immigrant leaders were extremely disappointed and angry 
with the new Government’s policy—among them Dr. David Pitt, the 
chairman of the Campaign Against Racial Discrimination (CA.R.D.) and 
a former Labour candidate, who resigned from the Executive of the 


15. Guardian, 7.8.65, 
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London Labour Party and from the British Overseas Socialist Fellowship in 


. protest. He called the Government’s policy “pandering to what they believe 
‘| are the prejudiced views of the electorate’’..5 Whether this be the case or 
Rot, it is certainly the impression left on many people, British as well as 


. + immigrant. 


~ 


x 


The Liberal Party had also been passionately opposed to the Common- 
wealth Immigration Bill and, together with the Labour Party, it fought the 
Bill in all its stages through the House of Commons. Liberal opposition was 
based’ on the-circumstances of the Bill’s introduction, as well as on the . 
detailed proposals involved. The Liberals objected on two main points: 
firstly, that no consultations with the Commonwealth countries had taken 

place, and secondly, that the Irish were excluded from the provisions of the 
-Bill, even though the then Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan, had given an 
assurance in the House of Commons on 1st November, 1961, that the Irish 


^ would definitely be included. As with Labour, immigration was a highly 


emotional issue for the Liberals. This prevented both opposition Parties 
from appreciating all the factors involved; the Bill was introduced for the 
wrong reasons, and valid reasons for bringing in some measure of control 
tended to be ignored by both the Government and its opponents. The 
\Liberals catne to admit that no country, not even one like Australia which 
needed to expand its population, could allow immigration to continue 
unchecked without disastrous social and economic consequences. The 


" “Liberal position now, as stated by their Commonwealth spokesman, Mr. 
‘ Jeremy Thorpe, is a recognition of the need for control, acceptance of the 


_ present system whereby the inflow of immigrants is regulated by the avail- 


ability of jobs and the skills of the immigrants, and the need for a deter- 
mined attack on the social problems which He at the root of much racial 
‘strife, housing, health and education.!¢ / 


l 


IL INTEGRATION 


Until the appearance of the Government White Paper last August, nearly 
all the “integrative”? work in race relations in Britain was being done by 
local authorities and voluntary organisations. In 1962, the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Advisory Board was set up under the Chairmanship of Lady 
Reading, to advise on matters relating to the integration of Commonwealth 

ts into the British community. On its recommendation, the 
National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants was set up on Ist April, 


16. Speech to Liberal Party Assembly, Scarborough 24.9.65 
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1964. Paragraph 73 of the White Paper outlined the Government’s proposals 
for a new “National Committee to replace the existing one. The new 
Committee would be “composed of individuals who are able to bring 
special knowledge and experience to bear on the problems arising from 


Commonwealth immigration’. Its functions would be to co-ordinate the — 


work of local voluntary liaison committees already functioning, and to 
assist in the creation of new ones; to extend the work of information and 
the training of field workers; and to stimulate research and the examination 
of particular problems by experts. The Chairman of the Committee is 
Dr. Ramsey, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Secretary—Miss 
Nadine Peppard—is one of the most experienced and knowledgeable social 
workers in this field in Britain. Its budget, at first a niggardly £9,000, was 
increased to £100,000 at the end of last year. At present there is a full-time 


staff of 20, including three research assistants, public relations officer, . 


community relations officer and field officer. 


The Committee is not under direct Government control; indeed, it has 
shown a remarkable degree of autonomy. A deputation to the Prime 
Minister last year told him that the Committee’s work was being hampered 
by the provisions for control contained in the White Paper. It seems to 
have been a tactical error on the Government’s part to include in the same 
White Paper strict measures for control and measures for integration. 
Certainly this was a step forward from the 1962 Act, which dealt with 
control in vacuo; but the Committee has, in some quarters at least, been 
criticised for its association, in the context of the same Government policy 
Statement, with what are regarded as repressive and discriminatory 
measures; Dr. Pitt described this as “one big step back and some small steps 
forward”. Fortunately, however, both Dr. Pitt and Mr. Hamza Alavi, Vice- 
Chairman of C.A.R.D., have expressed the view that it was possible to 
serve on the new National Committee without supporting Part 2 of the 
White Paper. The main complaints seem to have come from those who were 
not included in the 21-man Committee. 


The Committee’s work to date has been concentrated on two fronts: 
(a) the setting up of local voluntary liaison committees, and (b) the 
formation of specialist advisory panels to study particular questions. At the 
present time there are about forty voluntary liaison committees, either 
operative or in the process of formation, and regional committees have been 
set up in Greater London, the West Midlands and Yorkshire. The main 
functions of these committees are information, education and welfare. In 
theory such committees, involving as they do both the immigrant and host 
communities, should have the full backing of the local authorities, not 
merely in principle but to the point of providing financial assistance, a place 
to meet, etc. Also, the committees should be as representative as possible, 
embracing religious, political and other voluntary and statutory organisa- 
tions. The success of the committees in educating public opinion and 
breaking down the barrier of ignorance between races could be seriously 
retarded by indifference on the part of the local authorities. Where the local 


` 
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ET is unwilling to co-operate in the formation of aik ` committee, 
the National Committee itself will assist in all possible ways and even 
1' provide the finance. An integral part of the work of the liaison committes is 
the appointment of a competent liaison worker, At the moment there are 
_\about twenty such officials in the country and it will be one’ of the National 
Committee’s tasks to ensure that more are trained. 


Nine specialist advisory panels have been set up to date, dealing with 
education, housing, employment, health, legal and welfare matters, children, 
‘social work training, public relations and information, and social relations. 

., The education panel, for example, is compiling information on methods of 
' teaching English as a foreign language, looking into the organisation of 
informal English classes and the planning of conferences for educationalist 
concerned with immigrants; it is also considering the Department of 
, Education and Science’s controversial circular on immigrant children, a 
` circular which seems likely to die a natural death. Each panel is expected 
to make recommendations to the National Committee as to the best means 
, of alleviating any problems which may have arisen in their respective fields 
of study. The first reports are not expected until early in April. 

There are many other organisations active in the field of PE 

' healthier race relations; one of the best-known is the Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination (C.A.R.D.), the foundations for which were laid in 

- Dr. Martin Luther King’s visit to London in October, 1964. CARD. 
became formally established as a national organisation in July, 1965. Since 
then, its membership has risen to 1,500, together with over 40 affiliated 
organisations. Some of the more militant immigrant groups have criticised 
C.A.R.D. for what they consider to be its “soft” line. The culmination was 
‘the withdrawal from C_A.R.D. of the London region Standing Conference 

„of West Indian Organisations, which claims some 6,000 members in the 

_ London area. Other West Indians, however, discount any pretensions to 

influence that the Standing Conference might have. Most of its members 
‘seem to belong to smaller, autonomous local groups, who do not necessarily 
follow the Conference’s example or support its position. CA.R.D.’s main 
aims are effective legislation against discrimination in all fields, the appoint- 
ment of strong conciliation committees, the repeal of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act and withdrawal of the White Paper, together with the 
provision of special services to schools with high concentrations of non- 
English-speaking children. The Campaign’s main drawback seems to be its- 

“negative” outlook. This has been dictated to a large extent by events, but 
it has probably lessened its impact. CA.R.D. deserves to succeed because 
itis a genuinely multi-racial organisation; the task of continuing the dialogue 

' between the various elements which make up the community in Britain is 
not the least of its achievements. 

What then for the future? The Institute of Race Relations, in its January 
Newsletter, is a little pessimistic. “The coming year may be a crucial one in 
the growth of the integration that we all greatly hope is going to happen. 
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There are, alas, ominous and unbealthy signs. There has been a 
recrudescence of white racialist organisations in this country, and there has 
been a tendency for some immigrants to have their feelings hurt in'a way `, 
which causes them to group themselves in non-co-operative ways.” The 
deputy secretary of the National Committee, Mr. John Fraser, is more 
optimistic. He feels that the worst period has passed and that the National” 
Committee is holding the attention and interest of the majority of 
immigrants. If the Committee were to lose this initiative, however, com- 
munity relations in Britain would suffer a major setback. What immigrants 
want, perhaps above all else, is positive action, from any Government of any 
political party, in the important fields of housing, education, employment 
and insurance, positive action to ensure fair practice in these vital sectors 
of community life. 

_[Anthony Adair is an Australian journalist and researcher, specialising in 


politics and Race relations. Recent studies in migration for the Common- 
wealth Migration Council and other bodies] 7 
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IMMIGRANT WORKERS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


:by B. Narpati 
CCS 


movement of EEC goods. Its attitude has been differemt as far as - 
freedom of labour migration is concerned. Bonn finds it “very ducky” 
that Brussels is moving fast with this form of liberalisation — provided 
that the system of recruiting by priority within the HEC does not hinder 
Sean recruitment elsewhere, in Spain and Turkey, for instance. 
' Exemplifying the eagerness of Germany to put EEC principles into play 
"is the agreement on recruitment and employment of Italian workers, signed 
in 1961 between the Federal Republic and Italy. It amends the original 


- agreement between the two countries to bring it into accord with EEC 
. Regulation 15. Both governments agree to regulate and facilitate recruit- 


ment of labour and to simplify and speed’ up the procedures whenever 
possible. Unrestricted mobility of labourers is provided for through Articles 
5, 9 and 13 of the agreement. A worker can be restricted from entering 
Germany only on grounds of endangering public security and order. The 
Italian Government pledges to cooperate fully by presenting only applicants 
prescreened for professional qualifications and with good conduct records. 
Workers not recruited through the services of the German Recruitment 


. Commission will also receive work permits whenever in possession of a 
‘legal contract with a German employer. (This applies only for the first 


year of employment in Germany). 
.The agreement also specifies that the Italian workers will be assisted in 
provision of proper living quarters, social and spiritual care. The family 


_ can follow the worker only if proper living quarters are available. Return 


trip costs depend upon the individual contract which must be available in 


', both languages. Only written changes in the contract, signed by both 


parties, are legally vatid. 

A: mixed commission of up to five members from each country might 
investigate at any time the execution of the agreement and make proposals - 
for necessary changes. 

Germany would be happy to sign similar agreements with other present 


‘or future European members of EEC if any happened to have labour ' 


surpluses. But the government is not in favour of extending freedom of 
migration to the citizens of overseas associates. Its fear of importing social 
problems cools off its diligence in helping German industry recruit foreign 
hands. 

According ¢o estimates by the Federal Statistical Office the number of 
employed persons (wage-carners, salaried employees and officials) in the 
Federal Republic excluding Berlin averaged not quite 20.4 million during 
1963. In comparison with 1962 this represented an increase by 240,000 or 
1.2.per cent, as against something over 330,000 in 1962 and nearly 400,000 
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in 1961. The greater part of the total increase in persons employed during 
1963 once again came from areas outside the Federal Republic. The net 
addition to the number of foreign workers was the maih factor. On the 
average for 1963 766,000 foreigners were employed in the Federal Republic, 
that is over 140,000 more than in 1962. With foreigners excluded, the 
number of persons ceasing gainful activity exceeded that of people starting 
it. This tendency is likely to continue in 1964. Thus the supply of labour 
will again crucially depend on how far * proves possible to gain foreigners 
for taking up work in the Federal Republic. By reason of the economic 
expansion in the principal countries concerned, the prospects of this are no 
longer so favourable as in earlier years. 

In industry the number of persons employed at the end of January 1964 
nevertheless was still lower than a year previously by 63,000 (against as 
much as 96,000 at the end of November 1963). But the vigorous cyclical 
increase of incoming orders during previous months may lead within the 
near future to greater demands on the labour market, particularly since 
further cuts in working hours will also cause an additional demand for 
labour. This means that for other branches of economic activity the 
possibility of a better labour supply will again decrease, the more so since 
at the same time the total potential labour force is likely if anything to 
increase even jess in 1964 than during the previous year. 

The slower growth of the labour force would not have been so important 
if working hours had remained constant. Once again in 1963, however, 
the actual time worked per gainfully active person declined, falling over 1 
per cent, 

The EEC Commission in Brussels foresees continued pressure on the 
labour market throughout 1964 in various Common Market countries and , 
particularly in the Federal Republic of Germany. Industrial expansion is 
expected to maintain a shortage of workers comparable with last year’s. 

Tt is an economy that quickly sucks in every pair of hands available. 
The Greek government is coming to regard large-scale emigration as‘ an 
intolerable economic threat. The current emigration presents a delicate 
balance of profit and loss almost amounting to a national dilemma. In 
1963 emigrants’ remittances brought in $128 million. It heads the list of 
the invisible receipts that enable the country to offset its big adverse trade ` 
balance. 

A new regulation to discourage people from seeking jobs in western 
Europe, particularly West Germany, lays down that all Greeks leaving the ` 
country without a work contract abroad must carry at least $150 in foreign 
exchange. 

Emigration had the useful side effect of equipping many people with 
valuable industrial or professional training at the expense of the host 
country. 

Kolbermoor, a German textile firm, transplanted operations to Greece 
in order to circumvent high labour costs at home and this lead may be 
followed by others. 
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- By recent count there are some 12,000 trainees from developing countries 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. Some 10,000 of them are being 
sponsored by industries and other enterprises in which they work. Around 
2,000 hold grants from the German federal and states governments. 
Nobody would recommend withdrawing 500,000 workers from the 
economy of the Federal Republic. It has five jobs open for every taker. 
The latest mission is being set up at Lisbon to recruit foreign workers. 
Statisticians figure that the equivalent of a yearly joss of around half a 
million jobholders could result if either one of two demands the West 
German trade unions plan to make among others this autumn were to be 
granted. The demands are: (1) A big increase in paid vacation. Four 
weeks off is the target at present. Workers are now receiving a legal 
minimum of 15 to 18 working days off with pay. (2) A still shorter working 
day. The present work-week, at 42-43 hours, is one of Europe’s shortest. 


Portugal has now joined the European countries with which the Federal 


‘Republic has an intergovernmental agreement for recruitment of workers. 
‘A mission has been set up in Lisbon to facilitate matters for Portuguese 


who wish to take jobs in Germany. 

Western Germany previously had such agreements with Italy, Spain, 
Greece and Turkey. There is a limited agreement with Morocco for 
recruitment of miners and another with Japan, effected with an Exchange 


- of Notes in 1956 and 1961. Another, with South Korea, has recently been 


executed through Exchange of Notes. 
| The Federal Republic exercises a subtle control over German craftsmen 
wanting to seek jobs abroad. Advertisements about overseas openings in 
the German technical and national papers (there are two) cannot be 
accepted without the permission of the Central Office for Labour Place- 
ment; Frankfurt/Main. In other cases, consent of the Regional Labour 
Office, in whose area the newspaper is published, is required. Whether 
such permission was ever refused or how often could not be ascertained. 
The Federal Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs stated that such 
control had existed for some time, It was authorised through an Executive 
order issued by the former Reich Ministry of Labour on 28th June, 1935. 
These powers have been in existence ever since. The authority under this 
order was delegated to the President of the Reich Institute for Labour 


. Placement and Unemployment Insurance, Curiously, a new draft is under 


preparation. Fe CEN re ce ee eee ene ae 
The nature of these alterations is not known. 


Under the terms of the OECD resolution of 1953 (some isan, wore, 


embodied in 1956), member countries have to report once a year on the 
application of the resolution, making available number of works permits 


‘which had been refused during that year. Number of work permits refused 


in 1963 is not available. 

As on 31 January, 1964, there were 764,230 foreign workers in West 
Germany including West Berlin. Of these, 254,050 were seria i in iron, 
metal producing and manufacturing industries, 132,757 in the building 
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EEA wHh textile and ready-made garments industry peodunting for 
71,336. 

As on 30 June, 1963 there were 3,800 American workers in the area and 
6,354 U.K. nationals, the later count being on 31 January 1964. Femalk 
foreign workers numbered 167,979 at the end of 1963 as against 31,534 in 
1959, 

Of the-foreign workers, 15 to 20 per cent are skilled. Workers from the 
Netherlands are skilled. Workers from Switzerland again are more than 
90 per cent skilled and they come for a better wage. Most of the foreign 
labour comes for temporary employment. They are automatically entitled 
to a work permit after five years, and the figure is four years for nationals 
of the EEC countries. 

Increasing transfers of workers’ remuneration to foreign countries. There 
has been a great increase during recent years in transfers of wages, salaries 
and pensions. At DM1.95 billion in 1963 such transfers were over three 
times as great as in 1959. There has been a rapid growth during recent 
years in the number of foreigners employed in the Federal Republic. 
Between mid-1962 and the end of 1963 alone their number rose by about 
175,000 to the level of 830,000. This rise was much greater than in past 
years. Last year the growth of remittances became somewhat slower and 
one reason doubtless was that the rise of wages in the Federal Republic 
was no longer so great as in previous years. And another that the foreign 
workers now include a growing proportion of women, whose average 
wages are probably lower than those of male workers. It is also possible ` 
that a somewhat greater part of the income eamed is used for purchases 
in the Federal Republic. Prices in the workers’ home countries have risen 
relatively fast. The strained state of the labour market in the Federal 

Republic makes a further inflow of foreign workers likely this year. 

' The Ford Werke AG at Cologne, a subsidiary of the parent Ford, 
employs roughly 28,000 workers and of which 33 per cent are foreign 
hands. As on the 31st March, 1964 the breakdown of foreign workers was: 
Turkey (3,558), Italy (1,829), Greece (202), Spain (88), Yugoslavia (76), 
Nigeria (1-3), Austria (82) and other foreigners (275). These foreign hands 
are not older than 40 and most of them are between 20 and 30. 

The main problem with foreign workers is after-work boredom, but the 
German Authorities have done many things to mitigate this situation. The 
Regional Labour offices in conjunction with Caritas Verhand (a Catholic 
Organisation) have opened recreation centres. The German Radio puts out 
special programmes for Italian workers and there is a 15 minute 
programme every day of Italian music. The Italian Government runs a 
health and recreation centre at Frankfurt/Main. It was established two 
years ago. Many Italian priests are sent here by the Catholic authorities in 
Rome. They are paid for by the German Church. At Stuttgart, an 
important centre for Italian workers, there is a Protestant priest as weil. 

Largely because of increased industrial activity at home, nearly as many © 


Italian workers are at present leaving jobs in the Federal Republic as are `: 


arriving to take jobs. Last year, 185,000 Italians returned home, compared 
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with 131,000 in -1962. During 1963, new arrivals from Italy exceeded the « 
departures to Italy by only about 3,000 persons, The major increases in 


, contingents of foreign workers in Germany last year were accounted for 


by Greece, Spain and Turkey. 
In 1963, there were 3,500 marriages between Italians and German girls 
as against 3,200 in 1962, 


Now 55,000 Turks are working in Germany. There are several thousand 


more in Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and a few in France. By 


the end of 1964, there will be a round 100,000 Turks working in Western 


` Europe at the present rate of flow. Turks are now working in such places 


as Munich, Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Stuttgart, the Ruhr, Aachen, 


- Liege, Vienna and Amsterdam. In a motor car factory in Cologne there 


are some 4,000 Turks. Employers of Turkish labour in Germany and 
elsewhere prize the Turks highly as strong and virile workers. 
The Italian, Spanish or Greek workers who for some years have been 


n toiling in Germany, Belgium, Holland or France can in aH these countries 


Jind a church to worship in. The Turk needs a mosque. In Munich, 
Hamburg, and Frankfurt, mosques already exist or have been built. In 
others they are being constructed. One novelty in Germany is a mosque 


_ on rails which can provide for Turks working in the remoter places. 


` Turkish officials claim that this remarkable migration mops up a little 
the vast pools of unemployment in Turkey. It trains the Turks in westem 


' ‘skills. This huge drift equally must be a grave loss of Turkey’s manpower. ` 


` Yf each Turkish worker saves 1,000 marks a year, and were to send it _ 
home through the official channels, it would bring in 50m. marks or more 


Te a year for the Turkish exchequer. But he can get a much better exchange 
-, rato on the free markets of the west as compared with the official rate in‘. 
- Turkey. HA either saivey les tes money. Mome: to bis. miuy or sane to 


buy something solid. 
The Turkish Government gives a licence to import a car to all workers 


~" abroad who save a certain sum. Over the past two- years great caravans ' 


of cars, bought and driven by Turks, have been streamlining Europe 


- to the Turkish frontier. It has become a racket. Workers le themselves 


to afford a car have been selling their import licences to speculators back in 
Turkey. 


. A car company at Cologne has a supervisor looking after foreign - 
workers. The present incumbent, Dr. Giacomo Maturi, an author of ha¥ 


. a dozen books, is presently busy writing another. It will deal with social 


and psychological difficulties of adaptation from foreign labour in the 


.. Mediterranean. The Bip i eighificant beranee that is -wnal Whe promem , 
really is. 


at 


[B. Naparti has travelled widely in Europe, and at present is attached to — 


_ the Press Department at the Indian High Commission, Brussels]. 
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IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS IN SWEDEN 


by Francis P. Walsh 


VER the past two months the number of foreigners entering Sweden 

in search of work has almost equalled the average annual total 

during the 1950s. During September and October, almost ten 
thousand work-seekers poured in, half of them Europeans (Greeks, 
Austrians, Italians, etc.). There were also about 800 Jugoslavs, which was 
enough to start headlines ebout the “Jugoslav Invasion”. 

Anyone from, west of the Iron Curtain may now enter Sweden without 
a visa and remain up to three months without a residence permit. This 
applies also to Jugoslavs since a short time back. The new arrivals 
immediately began looking for work, with the help of relatives and friends 
already settled in. 

Work is not hard to find as Sweden has the most acute labour shortage 
in Europe just now. With a labour force of 3.8 millions, there are about 
30,000 unemployed — or, perhaps more accurately, unemployable. The 
snag is that a labour permit is required, which takes nearly two months. 
The immigrants cannot afford to wait. 

Many of the Jugoslavs have been receiving “social help”, equivalent to 
about £7 a week, to keep them going until the labour permit comes through 
— as happens for 90% of the applicants. Most of them are young un- 
married men. They have been accommodated in empty summer-lodgings, 
barracks, and other makeshift quarters. 


One in 25 Foreign 


The recent influx may be viewed against the general situation of foreign 
workers in Sweden. 

Compared with other West European countries — Britain, West 
Germany — and Switzerland, with its 800,000 foreign workers (one third 
of the labour force) — Sweden is not exactly inundated. There are about 
155,000 foreign workers, or one in 25. Of these, more than half are from 
the other Scandinavian countries, and need no labour permit. Many eee 
home wih their savings after a few years. 

int a different category are the immnisrania: Troi soithe Burope: who 
generally hope to stay. They are not numerous — 7,000 Spaniards, 6,000 
Italians, and like-sized groups of Greeks, Hungarians and Jugoslavs; but 
they stand out from the homogeneous mass of tall owlish Swedes. They 
fill the factory canteens with gay talk and laughter, burst into arias beside 
the machines. ‘“‘Spaghettis”, the Swedes call them. At night they crowd 
the dance cafes, draw resentful comment as they walk with Swedish blondes, 

Lured by tales of the welfare paradise, the new immigrants step off the 
train in Malm without a word of Swedish, or even English — and few 
acceptable skills, And they go generally into the bottom jobs. “Greek”, 
“Italian”, which to most Swedes were words wih cultural connotations a 
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sipe Gt daada ago kave now become synonymous with ‘ ‘dish-wasber”. 


$ There has been an “education explosion” in recent years, and Swedes are 


` growing shy of dirty work. Exploitation is alleged, not only by factory 
and restaurant owners who allow the newcomers to remain ignorant of 
their rights, but also by landlords dealing in overcrowded slum rooms. 


‘Lure of High Wages 


` Why are so many Jugoslavs coming just now? On a single day receatly, 
137 applied for work at the Malmö labour exchange. Among the causes 
suggested are last summer’s floods in Jugoslavia, and the rapid transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy. However, the leader ofa 
Jugoslav ‘delegation visiting Sweden states that there is work for al’ — 


« though not at the high wages available in the northern countries, West 


Germany has 100,000 e Austria 20,000, compared to which 
Sweden’s 6,000 are small beer. 

Swedish~industrialists are agreed that the country cannot maintain its 
present rate of expansion without an additional 20,000 workers a year. 


,».. But where to get them? Sweden, with ons of the world’s lowest birth rates, 
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‘cannot sapply snyting lke tis Samber -= even with the present drive to 
~ recruit housewives. 
Employers Welcome Immigrants 


- Immigration must be the answer. Over the past few years, a start has 
been made with planned immigration, deputations from Sweden visiting 


‘displaced persons” camps in Italy, Jugoslavia, and Turkey, and selecting 


about 1,000 a year in the required categories. 
Still this is not nearly enough to keep Swedish factories going full blast. 


- Nor the offices. According to Dagens Nyheter, a machine tool worker 


60 years old can choose between 150 job offers, a typist (without shorthand) 
500. So employers are pleased about the Jugoslav “invasion”, even though 
few of the newcomers have the necessary skills. The Liberal press also 


_ welcomes the immigrants, allaying nameless fears with photos of the 
wives — they are very few — and calling on the Government and the | 


Labour Board to arrange “quickie” labour permits and allocate the 
igrants to the places where jobs and accommodation are available. 
“Swedish welfare depends on our guest-workers”, it is often said; and 
the phrase is significant, suggesting sufferance and the good behaviour 


’ expected until the party is over and the guests return home. Most of these | 
, guests have no such intention. Of course there are Swedes who are 

- reluctant to share the cake with their small dark guests, and they may be 
. numerous, as few even of the immigrants who have been here 20 years - 


have risen to prominent positions. 
“We need them, but we fear the consequences of uncontrolled 


, immigration”, a union official said, expressing the general feeling. The trade 
- unions are keenest to stop the present inrush, fearing the development of a 


low-paid industrial proletariat. There is also a fear of aggravating the 
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housing shortage, which, with the “flight from the land”, is already 
reflected in queues up to seven years long in the chief cities. 


Information Offices 


The Government and the labour authorities are therefore planning to 
check the flood at its source, opening information and recruiting offices in 
those Mediterranean countries with the largest labour surplus. In this way 
it is hoped to have everything arranged for would-be immigrants before 
they leave home — labour permit, job and accommodation. “Tourists” 
arriving with a one-way ticket “on spec’ might, in future, be sent home. 

Organised or not, a considerable “foreign body” will be building up in 
Sweden during the next decade, and it remains to be seen how the tight 
fabric will take the strains. “It’s all foreigners in the workshop now. No 
one understands Swedish any more. I feel so lonely and isolated”, . 
complamed a Swedish worker, handing in his resignation. Low-paid jobs 
in the glass industry have largely been taken over by Greeks; 1,500 came 
in during the past few months; and their impact on the remote “‘glass 
villages” must be considerable. 


Trouble in Paradise? 


There is irony here. Just when the earlier minority problems were 
coming under control — the Lapps and gipsies are now better provided 
with facilities for assimilation — just when the Swedes had gained a 
position where they could criticise other nations for discrimination — here 
comes a new minority, the foreign workers, placing their “Negro problem” 
on the well-scrubbed Swedish doorstep. So far the friction has been mostly 
trivial. Greeks have been banned from cafes as unprofitable customers. 
Their ways are not Swedish ways. A Greek was arrested the other day for 
establishing himself as a bribe-taking labour contractor in Smaland — a 
very unSwedish crime. A clique of Bulgarian workers in Gothenburg, 
continuing some political feud with roots in their home country, murdered 
one of their members. All the best — certainly the most imaginative —. 
bank robberies over the past year have reportedly been carried out by 
“foreigners”. Likewise the juiciest girl-murder of the year (with 
chloroform). Crime, slums, gangs, discrimination — a whole new range of 
possibilities for discord open up with the present “‘invasion from the south”. 
It will be interesting to see how the orderly Swedes adjust to this. 
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THE WORD AND THE FLESH 


A Sermon preached before tho University of Oxford on the Fourth 
Sunday after Easter, 1965, by Tom Driberg, MP (Christ Church). 


‘And the Word was made flesh and dweit among us’. 
(JouN I, 14) 


‘He was known of them in breaking of bread’, 
(LUKE XXIV, 35) 


E are nearly at the end of the Easter season. Looking again at the 
New Testament accounts of these forty days, we may be struck by 
one feature of them which is not always greatly emphasised. 
. Christian apologists have made much of the change that came over the 
Disciples after the Resurrection — the transformation of these dispirited, 
frightened men into the fearless and militant campaigners of wham we read 


_im the book of their Acts. 


But it is equally significant that this change was not a sudden and instant 
change, affecting all of them at once, Some of them refused to believe 


` that Christ had in fact reappeared; and — most peculiarly of all, since 


they knew him better than anybody else — even when they met him 


. personally, some of them actually failed to recognise him. 


On the first morning, his closest woman friend, Mary Magdalen, mistook 
him for a gardener. When she and several other women (named by Luke) 
realised who he was, they naturally hurried off to spread the news. Equally 
naturally, they were not believed. One can, I think, picture the men rather 
impatiently dismissing this piece of feminine wishful thinking: “You know 
what she’s like: tiresome, hysterical woman — I never could think what 
he saw in her — over-emotional ...’ and so on; an early example of 
the stubbornness of male prejudice. 

Then there was the long walk to Emmaus and the conversation on the 
way, with the broad himts about the Messiah; and, unless his head was 


` covered against the heat and his voice in some way changed by his ordeal, 


it seems almost incredible that they should not have known who their 
companion was. But when they got to Emmaus they pressed him to stay — 
and then, at supper, he took bread, blessed it, broke it and distributed it; 
and, even though these men were apparently among those who had been 
at supper with him only three days cartier, it was not unti now that their 
eyes were opened: they recognised him ‘in breaking of bred’. Then, of 
course, in the usual way, they began to try to justify their caution and 
duilness retrospectively:- ‘Did not our heart burn within us, as he talked 
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with us on the road?’ Or, as we might say after some strange experienco: 
‘I thought there was something about him (but of course I didn’t like to 
say anything at the time)’. 

Most vivid of all these examples of delayed acceptance is the encounter 
between Christ and Thomas, whom we may call the first Christian sceptic. 
He insisted on physical proof, even after his friends had assured him that 
the woman’s story was true: ‘Unless I see the mark of the nail on his 
hands, unless I put my finger into the place where the nails were, and my 
hand into his side, I will not believe it’. 

On these incidents we may, perhaps, base two considerations: one is 
that Christianity is not, or not primarily, an other-worldly or purely 
‘spiritual’ religion; the other is that scepticism, at any rate as an initial 
response to a difficult challenge, or inexplicable event, is a respectable 
state of mind. i 

First, on the nature of Christianity, we may reflect that, as Wiliam 
Temple used to insist, this is the most materialist of the great world 
religions. It does not, like some great Eastern religions, despise the flesh. 
On the contrary, since ‘the Word was made flesh’ — taking human form ` 
in the lowliest, even most sordid, surroundings, in the cattle-shed of an 
inn in the land of an oppressed colonial people — Christians are obliged 
to regard every human being as entitled, from birth, to equal physical care 
and equal social opportunity — an equal place at the family table. This is 
an essential emphasis in the New Testament: the good Samaritan did not 
preach an uplifting sermon to the victim of thugs; nor, so far as we know, 
did he issue a statement deploring juvenile delinquency; he took the man 
to an inn and saw that he had medical treatment. Ears of corn were 
plucked, to satisfy human need, on the Sabbath day: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath’. The body that convinced 
Thomas — though it could pass through a shroud and napkin without 
disturbing their arranged folds and through a door without opening it — 
was also a body that consumed not only bread but broiled fish and honey. 

Our catechism defines a sacrament as ‘an outward and visible sign af 
an inward and spiritual grace’. In terms that may be more acceptable 
today, we might say that this sacramental principle — which is a central 
principle of Christianity — means that real values are conveyed through | 
material instruments. We should not interpret this definition in too strictly . 
ecclesiastical a sense: the material instruments that most churchpeople will 
' think of first are water and bread and wine; but the grace found in service 
OE What OME MAy GULA Are ae RG may Alko Dey, ii broader eee 
sacramental. 

Moreover, E E EE AE EA E T Ge: 
what is usually called the ‘Kingdom’ of God — which a Christian 
conference defined, back in 1924, as ‘a social order in which all men, 
conscious of their sonship to God, will live with their fellows as brothers 
and seek the common good’: a just society, not in some remote life-after- 
death but realised visibly and materially on this earth. 

If this seems a Utopian concept, we must condemn as Utopian, too, the - 
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first thing that the earliest Christians did — soon after Christ himself had ” 
taught them what he meant by ‘the Kingdom’, and immediately after the - 


inspiration of Pentecost. thar ae eee ee a ee 


> described in these words: 


gel 


N 


Tho multitude of them that believed were of one heart and soul: and 
not one of them said that aught of tho things which he possessed was his 


own; but they had all things common... Neither was there among” 


„them any that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or houses 
sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
‘them at the apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made unto each, accord- 
ing as any`one had need. 


This was clearly a society based on the principle ‘From each according ` 
. -to his ability, to each according to his need’, and on the common owner- 
|. * Ship of material goods; and so seriously was this principle taken that when 
. it was betrayed by Ananias and Sapphira — whose offence was not merely 


that they lied, but that they cheated the common treasury and were, in 
effect, the first tax-dodgers — they were instantly and mysteriously made a 


‘terrible example of, and struck dead. 


The precedent of Ananias and Sapphira, so early in this Christian social 
experiment, may serve as a warning against facile Utopianism. In the 
stock phrase, ‘human nature being what it is’, the transition to the 
Kingdom is not easy: avarice gets in the way, and ours is still, perhaps 
more than ever, the ‘acquisitive society’ of which R. H. Tawney wrote. 
It is, none the less, our duty to work for the growth of the Kingdom in 


this world, 


This duty is sometimes obscured by simple misunderstanding of the 
meaning of words used in the New Testament. What one may call, without 


, Offence, ‘other-worldly’ Christians will quote, of course sincerely, such a 
saying as ‘My kingdom is not of this world’ as if it disposed of the con- 


“siderations that I have been putting forward. But here ‘this world’ does 
not mean this e‘arth’. The Greek word is cosmos, which means ‘world’ in 
the sense of ‘the ordering of human society’. Obviously the Kingdom which 
Christ claimed as his, was not ‘of? the corrupt and tyrannical order that 


i _ prevailed in the Roman Empire of his day. 


Again, there are Christians who lay the greater stress on the conversion 
of individual human souls — an idea that need not conflict with the idea 
of social conversion, 80 long as it does not become a substitute for it; and 
they wil quote another familiar text, ‘The Kingdom of God is within you’, 


_ „as though this meant that it was a purely spiritual kingdom, in each 
individual human heart; whereas (and there is no need to labour this 


point in a university gathering) the consensus of scholars is that the word 
translated ‘within’ is better translated ‘among’—again, a soclal concept. 

That 1924 definition of the Kingdom may not be entirely adequate; but 
the New Testament gives us a few clues which suggest that it is correct 
so far as it goes: eternal life, and the fellowship which WilHam Morris 
loosely equated with heaven, are not (in the words of that terrible children’s 
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hymn) ‘above the bright blue sky’; they can begin here and now, and the 
Kingdom will be recognisable, when we have achieved it, if we bear in 
orind not only the fifth chapter of the Acts, which I have already quoted, 
bat St. Paul’s letter to the Galatians: “There is no such thing as Jew and 
Greek, slave and freeman, male and female; for you are all one person in ~ 
Christ Jesus.’ In other words, this will be'a society of racial, economic, 
and sexual equality. 

This, of course, involves us in politics; but since politics, including, 
inescapably, party politics, are the only mechanism that we have for 
organising society——for running everything from foreign policy to the local 
drains—it seems to me that Christians, aware of the social implications of 
the Gospel, have a duty to be active in politics. Our present political set-up 
is not perfect; democracy is not infallible; politicians are not entirely free 
from the corruption of power. Of course not. But that is not a reason for 
shunning politics. Since (I repeat) this is the only means we have of 
running society—society through which, somehow, some day, the Kingdom 
will come fully into being—it is surely all the more the duty of Christians 
to become actively involved in political and public life, at the local, 
regional, and national levels, and so help to correct what, in their view, 
does not measure up to their standards. 

Acton was right about power. Fortunately, there is no body or person 
with absolute power in this country. In any case, we are not allowed to 
run away from a job that has to be done because there are risks and 
temptations attached to it. (We are supposed to have means of grace that 
may enable us to overcome these.) The temptations, even at the outer 
fringes of power, are formidable: the temptation to conform, for 
conformity’s sake, rationalised as ‘loyalty’—loyaky to a party, to a leader— 
with, perhaps hardly above the threshold of consciousness, the beckoning 
ignis fatuus of future office; or the contrary temptation—to nonconformity 
for its own sake, the naughty thrill of chronic revolt, the heady applause 
of conference delegates, rationalised, again, as ‘sticking to principle’. 

I hasten to add that sticking to principle is an admirable habit—if you 
are prepared to admit that you may be wrong, and if you are quite sure 
what your fundamental principles are and that you are not upholding as 
principles what are really prejudices, inherited or acquired, passing fashions, 
conditioned reflexes, disguised expressions of selfish or economic interest, 
or secondary and transient policies that it may have been necessary to 
advocate at certain times. It is indeed remarkable how quickly, in religious 
as well as in political affairs, the indispensable bastion of yesterday becomes 
the ornamental crocket of today. We have only to think of some of the 
furious conflicts of the nineteenth century—the agonies of the Darwinian 
controversy, the desperate insistence on the literal, factual inerrancy of the 
creation myths in Genesis; and then, at a less exalted level, the ritual 
prosecutions—the martyrdom of devoted clergymen who would go to prison 
rather than abandon a geographical stance at the altar which has been 
exactly reversed by their most advanced successors. In the early days of 
the Tractarians, the great enemy — in church and state alike — was ' 
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‘liberalism’: the gentlest of them inveighed against it, no doubt from this 
very pulpit, in extreme agitation. If it is not quite true that we are all 
liberals now (even with a smal ‘I’), at least ‘liberal-minded’ is hardly a 
term of abuse, We have swallowed and digested not only Darwin but Marx 
and Freud—or as much as is assimilable of them, spitting out the pips. We 
need not be afraid of Marx’s denunciation of religion as ‘the opium of the 
people’. So it was, all too often, in his day—and, by a strang coincidence, 
_the Anglican Canon Charles Kingsley coined the identical metaphor at 
about the same time, accusing the Church of having ‘used the Bible as a 
constable’s handbook . .. an opiate drug to keep the poor in order’. So it 
still is, in some countries that are called Christian: I do not myself see 
how a country in which millions of people attend Mass dutifully every 
Sunday, yet in which there are the grossest extremes of wealth and poverty 
and many of those millions exist in hunger and want and forced idleness, 
can properly be called a Christian country. It is a country whose people are 

drugged by a distorted parody of Christianity. 

- When the war in the Congo was at its height, there was a grave famine in 
South Kasai—e famine in which, in a half-hour’s visit to a hospital, I saw 
babies simply die of hunger, their bodies carried out and stretched on the 
grass to await burial Soon afterwards, I had to spend an hour at the 
Leopoldville airport. A United Nations aircraft had just come in. It had 
that morning flown to and from Angola on an urgent errand of mercy—to 
collect a load of grain for distribution in the famine area. While I was 
waiting, the pilot walked in: he looked sick with anger. He had flown his 
*plane back empty. It was a holy day of obligation in Catholic Angola, and 
the Portuguese merchants—no doubt anxious to demonstrate their piety at 
convenient hours—had refused to open their stores and let the ’plane be 
loaded. 

But things are changing, even in that Church which, in the past, some 
have thought of as immovably monolithic. It is, I suggest, sociologically 
naive to think of any institution as monolithic: every institution evolves, 
every one has its inner contradictions, its reverses and modifications of 
policy, its conservative and its radical wings. It would have been difficult, a 
mere ten years ago, to foresee either the rift between Moscow and Peking 
or Pope John’s encyclical, Pacem in terris, the Vatican Council, and the 
improvement in the mood and tone of interdenominational Christian 
relations. 

Two years ago I was walking in Rome with some students from the 
English College there (at which young Englishmen are trained for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood). In a square—the Campo dei Fiori—we passed 
a tall statue. One of them pointed at it and said: “That is the statue of a 
great man who was burned by Catholics . . . and now we have to study 
his works in our philosophy course.’ The statue was of Giordano Bruno. 

This brings me to the second consideration which I ventured to base on 
the incidents of the first Easter: that scepticism is not, in itself, disreputable. 
For the most remarkable act of the present Pope—as daring as any of the 
acts of his saintly predecessor—has been, in the last few weeks, to set up a 
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secretariat whose special task it will be to establish contact, and what is 
called a dialogue, with non-believers, with those who reject Christianity in 
whole or in part—with agnostics, atheists, ‘humanists’ generall. In 
passing, I would say that Christians—while we must respect the sincerity 
of atheists—cannot concede to them the exclusive use of the term 
‘humanist’; it was, after all, our Founder who called himself the Son of 
Man and the original humanists were the medieval Christian scholars who 
rediscovered pre-Christian literature. On this vague and confusing word we 
might with advantage consult Fowler, whose new edition many of us have 
been studying. 

However, a dialogue is not and should not be, on either side, a missionary 
exercise. It is not a war of words. It is neither mere acquiescence, nor mere 
contradiction, but a balanced exercise in mutual understanding, which may 
lead to the discovery that the common ground is more extensive than either 
party had supposed. If it does, then one small step may have been taken 
towards that realisation of human unity which is the aim alike of Pope 
John’s encyclical and of such humanists as Sir Julian Huxley. 

Certainly those who become active in politics soon find (and are at first, 
perhaps, disconcerted to find) that they are quite often on the same side, in 
what are called ‘secular’ debates, as those from whom they differ in 
religious outlook, and on the opposite side to those whose religious beliefs 
they share. Here the Christian linked in what he hopes are useful activities 
with non-Christians (who often far surpass him in dedication and efficiency) 
can explain the apparent anomaly in terms of that curious little parable in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel—the story of the man who asked each of his twe’ 
sons to work in his vineyard. One said he would, but he didn’t; the other 
said he wouldn’t, but he did. 

One important condition of a dialogue between ‘humanists’ and 
Christians is that there should be a certain precision in the definition and 
al of words. Our scriptures and our hymns are full of metaphor and poetic 

simile (‘He shall come down like showers Upon the fruitful earth’), of 
words that have changed their meaning in the course of centuries, and of 
terms (such as ‘redemption’ and ‘justification’) which have hardly any 
meaning at all to the other party to the dialogue—or, indeed, to many who 
slumber in our parochial pews. 

We use 80 many words that we really ought not to use without being sure 
that the sense in which we use them is understood. I have had to use 
several in the course of this sermon: ‘materialism’, for instance, a common 
term of abuse which has, however, at least three current meanings—the 
other two being the dialectical materialism of the Marxists and the dollar- 
greedy materialism of the West. (I wonder, incidentally, if, in the course of 
a dialogue between Christians and Marxist humanists, there could be some 
discussion of one basic statement of tho dialectical principle which has’ 
always seemed to me to be, at least remotely, akin to the Christian sacra- 
mental principle—the statement that ‘everything is a relative unity of 
interpenetrating but ineradicable opposites’.) 

Then there is this word ‘kingdom’. Christ himself likened it to many 
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and to a wedding-feast (and feasting must indeed be a much more charac- 


teristic activity of the Kingdom than the dour, repressive censoriousness 
Which some people seem anxious again to make part of the image of the 
Christian Church). We have already examined a few New Testament clues 
to the nature of the Kingdom. But the word .. . ? Is it still appropriate 
im an age when few monarchies remain? Perhaps ‘commonwealth’ would 
be better. But at least in this country we have a constitutional monarchy— 
which may serve to remind us that the Christian doctrine of free will implies 
the voluntary limitation of divine omnipotence. 

- There is, above all, the Word that was made flesh; and if it were not so 
familiar to us from the constant reading of St. John’s Gospel, we might 
realise what a puzzling phrase it must seem to one encountering it for the 


| first time. Here the Word means the utterance—the wisdom—of God, 


incarnate in human form. Ignatins of Antioch wrote, in about 110 AD, 
that Christ, the Word of God, ‘came forth out of silence’; and a recent 
book by Professor Jeremias tells us that ‘God’s silence is a notion which 


, originated in Judaism’ and that ‘in the Hellenistic world “silence” became 


a symbol of the highest deity’. God was a hidden god—but at this moment ~ 
in time he ‘took off the mask’ and ‘spoke distinctly and clearly’. Jesus 
of Nazareth ‘is the Word with which God has broken his silence’. _ 

Names are words of a particular and personal kind. An almost super- 
stitious sense of the numinous led the Jews, and other more primitive 
peoples, to refuse to utter the name of God. Reverent as it was, this 
inhibition was released, for good, when Joseph in his dream heard the 
angel say: “You shall give him the name Jesus.’ This was the real break- 
through from the cloudy splendore and secrecies of the old mystery 
religions. 

But not everything in the Christian religion is so clear and direct, at sight, 
as that. I wonder if the doctrine of the Holy Trinity would be the stumbling- ` 


' . block that it is to unbelievers and half-believers if it were realised how the 
'. meaning of the word ‘person’ has changed in the course of centuries, and 


. ‘that, politically, the proclamation of this doctrine was a turning-point in the 


history of Europe. It represented the decisive defeat of Arius, who—as 
‘Canon Stanley Evans puts it in his recent book, The Social Hope of the 
Christian Church—-was seeking, ‘in subservience to the imperial idea of an 
absolute and autocratic ruler, to smash the Christian idea’ of a divine 
community of equals—a community in which ‘none is afore or after other, 


' none'is greater or less than another’. So this doctrine is not a mere mathe- 


matical formula, but ‘an assertion of the social nature of ultimate reality’; 
and, again, the pattern of an egalitarian society is presented for our 
edification: 

One caveat: to say this is not to seek to ‘use’ God or the Christian 


' religion to justify or fortify any particular set of political or social ideas: 


that would be as impermissible and as blasphemous as it is to use God or 
the Christian religion as a weapon in the Cold War—which is just what too 
many Christians have tried, or seemed to try, to do. The older among us 
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may remember J. C, Squire’s quatrain, composed during the first World 
War: 

God heard the embattled nations sing and shout 

‘Gott strafe England!’ and ‘God save the King! ’— 

God this, God that, and God the other thing: 

‘Good God,’ said God. ‘Tve got my work cut out.’ 

No: we must never yield to that temptation (even if the Psalmist did, 
now and then). But we are not merely entitled, but obliged, to see to it that, 
so far as our dim understanding permits, our social and political arrange- 
meats conform with what we have learned of the divine Will. In particular, 
at this time it is surely the duty of Christians to tackle such major issues as 
racial relations and the greatest peril overhanging the world—the threat of 
nuclear war. On this, as on so many other matters, Christians are divided. 
None of us can question the sincerity of others whose view may differ from 
our own. Yet I cannot see how we can fail to condemn nuclear weapons-— 
their potential use, the threat to use them, their mere testing—as the ultimate 
blasphemy against man and against that rich fulfilment of human joy which 
Christ himself declared that it was his object to promote. His clearest 
statement of his mission, ‘I am come that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly’, must sound sadly ironic in the chapels of hospitals 
devoted to the care of infants already born limbless or blind as a result of 
nuclear tests. 

If the Church hesitates or is unable to speak out strongly and with one 
voice on such issues as this, those may be proved right who say that the 
Church, as an organisation, is dying or will die. The organic reunion of 
Christendom might delay this death—but the speed with which, in many 
respects, the Roman Catholic Church is carrying out its internal reformation 
is hardly matched in other Christian denominations. The revision of the 
Canons of the Church of England—only two provinces of the universal 
church—has already taken many more years than the sessions of the 
Vatican Council; the measures crawl at snail’s pace through their various 
stages in the Convocations and the Assembly and Parliament. In another, 
more hopeful, sense, each denomination will die, as a separate entity, if 
and when union is achieved. If the Methodists and the Anglicans come 
together—and whether they do or not depends, again, on the solution of a 
largely semantic problem—can the Established Church survive? And if 
Establishment goes, with its prestige and its handicaps, what sort of Church 
of England will there be? A minority cult—enjoying ultimately, perhaps, a 
kind of Uniat status in communion with the See of Rome? 

The latest savant to condemn Christianity to impending death is that 
vieillard terrible, Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge. In a pungent article in the 
current New Statesman, he advances the surprising theory that the aggiorna- 
mento instituted by Pope John is the beginning of the end for the Roman 
Catholic Church—a suicidal break with the authoritarianism which was the 
strength of Rome. 

This theory seems to me wildly unhistorical. Rome has survived and 
prospered precisely because of its extraordinary adaptability: it has always 
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been as empirical as English institutions are supposed to be, while the 
Church of England, in comparison, is'about as adaptable as a dinosaur. 
Nor do I understand why Mr. Muggeridge thinks that rigidity is more 
durable than flexibility: most human experience suggests the contrary. 

‘Vhere is, however, an agreeable piquancy in the spectacle of this most 
lovable and most easily shocked of pagans pitching his tent in the same ~- 
small camp as the most ultramontane Roman Catholics of England, Ireland 
and Malta, with a handful of the sternest rigorists of the Holy Office. 
- There are more serious prophets, within the Church, of the Church’s . 
doom—which might come upon us suddenly, in some secular catastrophe | 
such as earlier Christians would have seen as the prelude to the millennium; 
or the Church might simply, in the Marxist phrase, wither away. The latter 
seems at present the more likely: I have been haunted for years by a 
sentence in an article by two young ordinands who had worked for six 
months in a factory while awaiting ordination. To most of their workmates, 
they wrote, the Church was ‘not merely an enigma but an insignificant 


enigma’. 

But death, the Christian believes, is followed by resurrection. If the 
Church seems to dio—s le grain ne meurt . . . —it will rise again. In that 
second spring the newly risen Church will surely appear in some unexpected, 
unforeseen form, and we shall not at first know it for what it is. We are not 
. More quick-witted and perceptive than the Apostles who could not 
recognise their intimate friend and leader. But then the new Church will 
give a sign, to us and to all men: it will be known in breaking of bread. 


Tom Driberg, M.P. for Barking Essex, is a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party and of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee of Parliament. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


by Joseph Mazzini 
: L 


HE Franco-German War is an expiation for France and a solemn 

lesson for us all It is the practical proof and illustration of a truth, 

which, were it once universally recognised and accepted, would alter 
the intellectual starting-point of historic study, emancipate men’s minds 
from an error the consequences of which have been extremely fatal during 
the last hundred years, and awaken the moral sense and conscience of the 
peoples to activity in a new direction. 

During the agitation and anxiety excited by the vicissitudes of a war, not 
altogether unforeseen itself, but pregnant with unforeseen events, the 
necessity of impartially studying the important lessons taught by this great 
European disaster, and which offer the sole compensation for such disaster, | 
has been overlooked. The observation of daily chroniclers was inevitably 
superficial, and coloured by party feeling. Some observers have been 
exclusively French, others German, in sympathy. Some, who were partisans 
of Germany until Sedan, became, from that moment, partisans of France— 
forgetting that the war begun by Louis Napoleon was, of necessity, doomed, 
when once initiated, to become a war between the two nations, and that 
every war has for its aim, not conquest only, but the exaction of such 
conditions of peace as shall prevent the necessity of conquering a second 
time. On the one side the records of history were cited to prove constant acts 
of aggression towards Germany and constant territorial usurpations com- 
mitted or attempted against her by France; as if almost every nation had 
not been equally culpable in such matters during its period of growth; as if 
the Teuton family did not to this day hold a large zone of territory usurped 
from Slavonian, Magyar, and Italian populations. On the other side, the 
most absurdly exaggerated expressions were uttered about throwing bombs 
into Paris; as if the French had not bombarded Rome only two-and-twenty 
years ago, and had not been prepared—had fortune so willed it—to bombard 
Berlin; and, still more absurdly, the epithets of barbarians and modern Huns 
were bestowed upon the Germans for a few isolated acts, inevitable in a 
struggle between nearly two millions of men in arms, while, as a general 
tule, the German commanding orders were undeniably those of loyal and, at 
times, even generous warfare. Every war is a duel more or less ferocious; 
and Europe has only herself to blame if, instead of hastening, by the 
abolition of royal dynasties, the formation of a republican confederation of 
the peoples, and an institution of international arbitration to suppress the 
causes of war, she is reduced impotently to bewail its results and proffer 
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impossibility until the peoples of Europe are organised according to justice 
-and the distinctions of national character and tendency. - 

But, until that day arrives, each of the combatants is bound to strive for 
victory in the name of his own nation; and if—out of reverence for a 
cathedral or a gallery—the Germans had spared Strasburg and Paris and 
recrossed the frontier after the victory of Sedan, five hundred thousand 
weeping wives and mothers would have had the right of saying to them: 
“We did not give our sons’ and husbands’ lives merely to flatter the German 
pride of victory, but to obtain some security that our country should be - 


' spared such sacrifices in the future.” 


Some observers, unable to explain the sudden and continuous reverses 
undergone by the arms of France, so'long believed invincible, not only fell 
themselves but led many others into the intellectual error and false historic 
system of Voltaire and his followers in the eighteenth century—attributing 
great events to insignificant causes; fancying deliberate treachery where no 
possible motive for treachery existed, and it could only have brought useless 
infamy-upon the traitor; imagining premeditated crimes and long-matured 
designs of the enemies of liberty, in faults which were the natural result of 
the weakness consequent upon the moral and material condition of France; 
and explaining the most decisive facts of the war by an inferiority of arms 
which did not exist, an unimportant error in tactics committed by a general, 
or a few days’ delay in a strategic movement. They reproached the chiefs 
of the defence of Paris for not having broken through the lines of the 
besiegers by a vigorous sortie, whereas it is now evident that no vigorous 
sortie was possible with such elements as they had at their disposition, 
régardless alike of the strategic axiom that a besieging army can only be 
overcome by harmonising the internal defensive movements with offensive 


- Movements from without, and of the fact that the forces beyond the walls 


x 


of Paris remained for ever at a distance, being repulsed and defeated in 


_ every attempt to approach. Some believe that if two or three violent 


agitators had been substituted for the Government of Defence, France 
-would have renewed the prodigies of 1792; forgetting that a country really 
ripe for great deeds never lacks leaders; that nothing short of a national 
uprising could have saved France; that in a truly national war, such as that 


- of Spain in 1808, of Greece in 1821, and of France in 1792, an act of treason . 


upon one point cannot stifle the movement upen other points; that the 
great Revolution had its traitors, its defections, its internal rebellions, its 
armies in disorganisation, its adverse nobility and clergy, and its frontier 
cities in foreign hands, yet owed its fall to no foreign forces, but to suicide 
at the summit of its power. 

To the two causes of erroneous judgment already mentioned, a third (and 
in'my own country the most powerful) was added in the second stage of the 
war-—the fascination exercised by the word republic. From the moment that 


‘word was uttered as the formula of government in Paris, the view taken of 
. . the struggle was entirely different. Men accustomed to regard the republican 


idea with sacred reverence no longer considered the war as a war between 
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two nations on a question of territorial aggrandisement, but as a war of 
ptinciples—of monarchical invasion against republican liberty. Hence an 
entire perversion of judgment among the believers in the republican dogma. 
Every step in advance made by the Germans became in their eyes a crime; 
every inevitable necessity of war, an act of gratuitous ferocity; every 
exaction made by an irritated people jealous for their future, a royal 
vengeance. The old prestige tacitly revived in men’s minds, the old hopes 
that the country so long accepted as the iniiatrix of European progress 
would at length give the signal of a new advance, again stirred the hearts of 
some of the worthiest youth of Italy, and the formation of that Italian 
camp, afterwards the army of the Vosges, took place. All honour to those 
Italian youths—to those who fell and to those who risked their lives in a 
cause they believed to be holy. Such men are the hope of our country and 
of the republican cause; and their motives well deserve the appreciation of 
their countrymen. The brightest page in the history of this war—bearing 
solemn witness to the fraternity and solidarity of the peoples—is that 
inscribed by them, and, as becomes men who know that the true human 
unity demands harmony between thought and action, sealed with their 
blood. That page contains a solemn lesson for France; it declares to her: 
“You, still proudly bearing the republican banner aloft, allowed yourself to 
be led to the slaughter of our republic in Rome: the republicans of Italy 
hasten to die in support of yours.” It was a noble and truly republican 
revenge, and it was through no fault of those by whom it was wrought that 
they were unable to render more effectual aid to France. . 

But sympathy with the motives of those Italian patriots must not be - 
allowed to warp our judgment of facts. The Frahco-German War was not a 
war of principles. The French Republic, itself posterior to the war, was not 
the issue of the spontaneous, deliberate vote of a people arising, in the name 
of eternal duty, to assert their freedom and their right to recognise no 
master save God and his moral law. It was a more de facto consequence of 
the state of things—of Louis Napoleon’s cowardly abdication of his 
leadership, and of the absence of all other government. At its very rising it 
relied, not on the living strength and energy of the nation, but on the hope 
of impossible assistance from the neutral powers; and, in order to conciliate 
` them and dispel their alarm, it sought to conceal, as far as possible, the very 
principle upon which it should have relied, under the cover of a mere 
purpose of defence. It selected as its first representative-——despatched to all 
foreign Courts, despotic or other—the well-known partisan of the Orleanist 
monarchy as an institution, and of Napoleonism as a system. It avoided 
calling together an assembly (which, had it been elected during those first 
moments of governmental transformation, would have been certain to 
inaugurate a republican policy), and abstained from addressing a manifesto 
to the peoples of Europe to declare that: The Republic—anmulling the 
plebiscite which cast France at the feet of a usurper, and all intermediate 
plebiscltes, and repudiating all the international acts of the Bonapartist 
period—takes up the links of the political tradition of 1792 and 1848, 
solemnly abjures all idea of conquest, and, claiming reciprocity of obliga- 
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ion Wedd bE Roi), if need were, to combat for the territorial unity of 


; i. Germany against foreign intervention. 


Bismark, who, like Cavour, is a man of political tendencies, not of 


. principles, and, like him, a worshipper of force and of facts—although more 


far-sighted and knowing better the power of Germany than Cavour knew 


-tbe latent strength of Italy—did not war against the Republic—-which he 


’ believes will be a source of weakness to the rival nation—but with France, 


and for the purpose of creating for Prussia a source of permanent influence. 


> The German people fought for their nationality, which is, however, 
„endangered at home by a Cæsarism which they erroneously believe to be 


solely incarnate in the French nation. And I, as an Italian, declare to them . 
that they are deceived, evén as the Italians were deceived; that the Prussian 
monarchy may give them the form bat not the soul of unity—may create for 
them the material symbol of nationality, but no true national life; and 


` temind them that to lack generosity towards the vanquished is to destroy 


half the merit and even half the fruits of victory; that the seizure of a zone 


- of territory against the wishes of the inhabitants, because the French would 


perhaps have done the same, is an ill method of educating the men who 


. achieve that seizure to Hberty—a policy as erroneous as that occasionally 


preached amongst us by advocates of the system of terror, who recommend 
us to become intolerant and ferocious in our turn, because the enemies of 
freedom and progress are such. I may remind them that this violent 
annexation of territory renders a second war between the two nations 
inevitable, and creates beforehand a basis of important aid to the enemy 
(as was proved by Austria in the case of Venetian Lombardy); that the 
actual methods of warfare admit no barriers between two nations of thirty- 
seven and forty millions but their own breasts, science in their commanders, 


money, and courage; that the Pyrenees and Alps are-easily passed; and that 
. a line of mountains, though terrible to an invading force within the invaded 


country, never was or will be an obstacle to invasion as a frontier. 

All this may well be said to the German people; but it is both injustice 
and folly to talk of a republican crusade against brutal tyranny, and to 
apply the epithet of barbarian to a conqueror who, when master of the 
country, and able not only to threaten but to compel, allowed complete 


` freedom* of election and of meeting to an Assembly which might, had it 
‘chosen to do so, have rejected all terms of perce in the name of the 


Republic, and renewed the war on the morrow. A republic is, in my eye, 
sacred; but the mere name is not enough, and fetichism is not religion. A 
government, by whatsoever name it calls itself, whose delegate (as if ‘in. 
parody of the Jamaist of Rouher) declares to the Italians of Nizza, 


“Inhabitants of Nice, you belong henceforth to France," and banishes, as an 


*Many of the departments occupied by the German troops returned republican 


candidates ey o voa 


t> to Rouher's declaration in the French Chamber, a few years 
tac, tha Romo abould never" bolong Ingres 
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enemy to the territorial unity of France, a citizen of Nizza for writing an 
article in an Italian spirit, will never initiate “the universal Republic”. Had 
I and my colleagues thought otherwise, we should not have occupied our- 
selves in editing a republican journal in Rome; we should have been in 
France, 

Some writers, as if to still further cloud and confuse men’s minds upon 
the subject, groan in terror over the future, and from the present defeat of 
France foretell the destruction of the Latin race; in the Prussian victories 
foresee the commencement of a new era of military despotism; in the 
rousing of the German race from thought to action, a tremendous Teutonic 
invasion; and behind the whole, Russia—the Tzar. All of these vain fears 
are but the reasoning of prejudice, or the result of superficial political views. 
These prophets of European disaster forget that expiation retempers a 
nation; that France, once awakened from the delusion that the accomplish- 
ment of a mission in the past can create any privilege of perennial initiative 
in the evolution of the world’s destiny, will rise again, both purer and- 
stronger, to seek her new mission on a footing of equality with her sister 
nations; and that a race is not extinguished merely because the torch of the 
future is transferred from hand to hand among the various peoples of which 
that race is composed. They forget that Latin civilisation appeared to be 
extinguished for ever in the fifth century, only to revive again through the 
Papacy, the communes, industry, the arts, and colonisation; that princedom, 
materialism, and foreign intervention, servilely sought or endured, buried 
the very souls of our Italian cities in the seventeenth century, and that those 
buried souls were silently fused into one, to emerge from the sepulchre after 
three hundred years, and bear the name of ITaLy; that Rome is the sanctuary 
of the Latin race; that the Word of unity has twice been given to the world 
by Rome, and that, until Rome herself sink beneath the Tiber, the Latin . 
mission, eternally transformed and transforming, is destined to endure. 

These prophets of European disaster forget that no citizen-army will ever 
found a lasting military despotism, and that every German citizen is bound 
to three years’ active service in the army; that questions of internal policy 
will be revived in Germany after the peace with greater vigour, from the fact 
that self-sacrifice and victory will have given her citizen-soldiers an increased 
consciousness both of their rights and of their power. They forget that the 
Germans are a nation of thinkers, and that the tendency of thought at the 
present day is to lead mea, after few deviations, towards the republic. They 
forget that the Tzar is a spectre, whose strength lies, where Louis Napoleon’s 
power lay, in others’ fears, and in the total lack of all wise or moral political 
doctrine in monarchical cabinets; that the first nation which shall adopt such 
a doctrine will be able to limit the action of Russia within the confines of 
Asia, where it may be beneficially exercised; that one-half of the Slavonian 
populations—Poles, Tcheks, and Servo-Ilyrians—abhor Tzarism, and that 
on the day when, instead of regarding them with fear, we ally ourselves with 
them and aid them in the formation of their nationalities, we shall enrol 
them with us on the side of liberty, I would remind my own countrymen that 
the zone of territory extending between Germany and Russia, inhabited by 
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Slavonian populations whom recent usurpations have rendered hostile to the 
former, is our defence against any imaginary Teutonic invasion. The axis of 
the Slavonian world turns upon the Vistula and Danube, not upon the Neva. 
No; neither for Europe nor for Italy do I fear the consequences of the 
German victory. I do, from long experience, fear the irrational discourage- 
ment which always follows the destruction of an illusion, however well- 
merited its fall. The peoples of Europe, my own countrymen even more than 
the rest, have long been, and still are to a great extent, deceived both as to 
the power and as to the actual condition of France. They are deceived also 
as to the importance and effect of the utterance of the word republic in 
Paris. The defeat of France appears to them the defeat of the republican by 
the monarchical principle—the defeat of that power from which they 
erroneously hoped the inauguration of a new era. It is the purport of this 
article to combat this discouragement. Had the republican party foreseen 
_ the French defeat, as I did, and understood that it is due to causes having 
no connection with the idea they uphold; if, utterly misconceiving the terms 
of the contest, they had not rashly declared, there they are fighting for the 
Republic, and there they are fighting for monarchy—I should, since the 
question involves two nations whom I regard with affection and esteem, have 
preferred to be silent. But it appears to me to be a duty to declare, both to 
the republican party and to our adversaries, that the events we have lately 
witnessed were in the necessity of things; that they in no way modify either 
our duties or our hopes; that the essential conditions of Europe remain 
unchanged; that the cause of monarchy is in no way strengthened by the 
war; and that France being republican only in name, no argument against 
the principle is furnished by her defeat. 


E IL 


Amid the confused mass of statements made and opinions uttered with 
more or less rashness upon the war, certain incontrovertible facts stand 
forth, which it is desirable to note here, as a basis of correct judgment, 
enabling us to form a just appreciation of the consequences likely to ensue 
from the German victory. The war was conceived, determined, and cause- 
lessly provoked by Louis Napoleon. It was decided upon shortly after the 
peace of Villafranca, decreed after Sadowa, heralded by the demand for a 
rectification of the frontier which followed and was refused, publicly given 
out in the barracks as the môt d'ordre, and preceded by every description 
of military preparations and plans, until it became to the Empire a sort of 
necessity. It was from no liberal intentions, but in order to win over the 
mind of the French people, and prepare them to make the sacrifices required 
for the execution of any warlike enterprise, that Louis Napoleon deviated 
from his system of terror and entered upon one of concession. As is always 
the case whenever a government deviates from its fundamental principle, 
the concessions made towards liberty were injurious to him. France, accus- 
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tomed for so many years to tremble in the presence of an unlimited ` 
despotism before which the whole of monarchical Europe had servilely beat, 
began to suspect her master of diminished confidence in his own strength. 
Her courage began to rise, and with it a degree of agitation among the 
various political parties, which gradually increased so far as to become 
dangerous, and placed Louis Napoleon in the alternative either of pursuing 
the path of concession and allowing a development of liberty which must 
ultimately have extinguished his own power, or of reviving the prestige of 
the Empire in the eyes of France and Europe. For this purpose he sought 
to flatter the ambition of France by the conquest of a long-desired zone of 
territory, and (conscious of the growing hostility of Europe) to obliterate the 
memory of the defeat sustained by his arms at the hands of Republicans in 
Mexico by a few splendid victories, which should have the effect at the same 
time of reviving the wavering loyalty of the army through glory and 
promotion. X 

A milion of men killed or wounded; the commerce, industry, and . 
agriculture of Europe materially damaged for years to come; an incalculable 
amount of capital either lost or deviated from the channels of production; a 
pact of hatred and revenge formed between two nations called by nature to 
a pact of fraternity and common progress—all these things are the work of 
the egotism and calculation of a single man, whose strength lies in a power 
usurped in crime and endured through cowardice. I know no more severe 
and irrevocable condemnation—if the peoples would but read the lesson 
aright—of the monarchical principle. 

When the French army, incapable of making the intended attack, was 
defeated by the Germans; when the Emperor had surrendered himself 
prisoner, and, in the absence of any other power, a Provisional Government 
—timidly proclaiming itself republican, but in fact a mere Government of 
Defence—arose in France, the liberal party all over Europe desired that the 
war should cease. Germany, however, did not desire this; and it must be 
confessed that it was hardly possible she should. To draw back after Sedan, 
and, as some suggested, maintain the occupation of the zone of territory 
claimed, while French armies were still in the field, and the southern pro- 
vinces were still insisting upon war, while Paris was free and able to direct 
the struggle, would have been to perpetuate the war, taking every disadvan- 
tage upon herself. To recross the frontier, having achieved no other result 
than the glory of victory, would have been to arouse the just anger of the 
whole German nation, and renounce the true aim of every war, which is 
that of obtaining a security against its renewal. 

The Government of Defence would not concede, nor ought to have 
conceded, the material security demanded; neither could it, in its character 
of a Provisional Government, revocable at any moment, offer any moral 
security. 

The German army marched upon Paris, and the events which followed 
afford another important lesson to Europe—the lesson that a people which 
long tolerates an unjust and immoral policy in its government, is always, to 
a large extent, responsible for its wrong-doing, and must, in the nature of 
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things, submit to the consequences. The overthrow of the government is not. 
sufficient to avert this necessity, when that overthrow is determined, not by | 
the spontaneous conviction and self-sacrifice of the people, but merely by 
the error or cowardice of the government itself. 
‘. "These lessons were confirmed by the events of the war, by the uninter- 
_ rupted series of defeats sustained by the French arms, defeats which, 
commencing at the very commencement of the war, were unexpected even 
by those who, like myself, foresaw that its result must be ruinous to France. 
Those defeats were the issue of many causes, apparently diverse in their 
.: nature, but all springing more or less directly from the first cause—power 
confided to a single man—and from that French pride which presumes upon 
victory everywhere, under all circumstances, and over every people. The 
first cause was of necessity inimical to progress; the second rendered men 
careless of progress; the true rule in warfare being always to respect your 
enemy, while the French despised theirs, and considered all reform of their 
A great reform had, however, been accomplished in Germany. From the 
impulse originally given by Prince Federick Charles, and efficaciously 


- „followed out by others, the pedantic Prussian system had, since 1861, given 


place to a more liberal school; emancipated from the servile method which 
_ Prescribed the course to be taken in every unimportant conti 
reducing the army—as the Talmud did the Isreetites—to the condition of a 
machine, by compelling it, everywhere and under all circumstances, to 
follow pre-established rules and forms. The Prussian Tactical Instructions 
of that year were the commencement of a new era in the art of war. The 
` method of carrying out the fixed principles of the science of war was 
. entrusted, in a great measure, to the inspiration and judgment of the officers; 
and this recognition of their individuality created a more eamest and vigilant 
sense of responsibility. This is the true secret of all human organisation; its 
wisdom is confirmed, in the matter of war, by the constant success of 
- Volunteers, and it is destined in future to prevail more and more in all 
systems of National Defence, But this method requires greater care in the 


. eonstitution of the army, in the selection of the individuals to whom special 


functions are entrusted, in the system of promotion, in the instruction given 
to the soldiers in the management of their weapons, and, above all, in the 
formation of the Staff, which should be composed of officers who have 
_ given proof of practical superiority, and not chosen by examination in any 
Polytechnic or other school, a method inefficacious for the discovery of 
practical aptitude or application. 

The basis of the German system is, as I said before, the obligation 
imposed upon’ every citizen of acquiring a sufficient amount of military 
knowledge to render him fit to serve. And in intellectual grasp of their art, 
in knowledge of all territory wherein any conflict is likely to occur, in proved 
practical capacity as well as in acquaintance with different languages, etc., 
, the Prussian staff is, at the present day, superior to every other in Europe. 
_ In France, the Empire, from causes inherent in the system itself, and 
` especially from the necessity of converting the army into a weapon, not of 
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the nation, but of a party in danger, has laboured to destroy in the French 
soldier, brave by nature, the enthusiasm and conscientiousness of the citizen; 
where that conscientiousness remained, it has loosened the bonds of con- 
fidence between soldiers and chiefs, without which victory is impossible. 
The system of exchange by purchase—a violation alike of equality and of 
the duties of citizenship—has been aggravated of late by corruption, to a 
degree fatal to the numerical strength of the ranks: the money offered for 
substitutes was accepted, but the vacancies were left unfilled; so that the sum 
paid by the Ministry of War represented a considerable deficit in the actual ’ 
number of soldiers. The officers were not chosen according to capacity or 
merit, but according to their real or supposed devotion to the Bonapartist 
cause; the generals were specially selected among those who had served in 
the Algerian war, a war well adapted to fit men for the usages of a ferocious 
despotism, and to diminish all true patriotism, but totally distinct in method 
from European warfare. Caressed by a master who felt the necessity of 
securing their assistance in case of insurrection, they understood the meaning 
of those caresses, knew what need their ruler had of them, and indulged in 
all the vices of pretorians with complete impunity; luxurious themselves 
and tolerating luxury in their officers. Dishonesty had become a tradition in 
every branch of military administration, and, as was the case with the 
Russian army in the Crimea, resulted in delusion and disaster. 

The common soldiers, more acute in observation and censure in France: 
than elsewhere, perceived the true state of things, and, losing all confidence 
in their superiors, necessarily lost all discipline also. Founded upon corrup- 
tion, the Empire perished through corruption. The reports to Louis 
Napoleon as to the condition of the different corps were false; to reveal the 
truth would have been to betray the mischief wrought by dishonesty and 
greed. The representations made to him that the South of Germany was 
ready to turn her arms against Prussia were equally false; the sums lavished 
to encourage pro-French conspiracies among the Catholics there—which 
would in any case have failed to quench the spirit of German patriotism— 
did, in fact, but fill the purses of the secret agents despatched with that 
intent. And Louis Napoleon—imperfect copyist of Napoleon L—helieved 
without verification; the deceiver was himself deceived. When, on his 
arrival at the camp, the truth at length burst upon him, it was already too 
late. In the presence of an opposing army admirable for harmony and 
precision in every branch of military administration, every fraction of which 
was able, if need were, to make of itself a unity and act alone—an army of 
soldiers confiding in their leaders, and well assured that they should be 
allowed to want for nothing—he found himself, he, who had declared war 
and chosen the moment of attack, condemned to assume the defensive; 
unable to attack Mainz, unable to operate from Strasburg upon South 
Germany, unable, even had he dared to risk the displeasure of the neutral 
Powers, to violate the Belgian frontier, so as to tum the enemy’s positions, 
unable even to destroy the German centres of railway communication which 
were close at hand. Inert and immovable, he awaited the German attack, 
and succumbed. The traditional valour of the French troops was unable, 
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under the unfavourable conditions prepared for thém by their chiefs, to 


- resist. Intelligence—and this is the third lesson taught us by the war—proved 
- its superiority to mere ignorant courage. Unity, reciprocal trust, harmony 


between the various sections of administration, exactitude in the execution: 
of plans, a judicious amount of independence allowed to individuals, the 


consciousness of fighting neither for a man nor a mere notion of military 


honour unaccompanied by a righteous aim, but for the benefit of the 
common country—all these qualities, exhibited by the German troops, once 
again bore witness to the truth that an army in whose ranks every class of 
citizens is represented will always prove superior to one recruited upon any 
other system. The triumph of Germany is the triumph alike of her military 


` -system and of the system of compulsory National education. 


But the Republic? the Government of Defence? 
, Yes, when once emancipated from the Empire, after Sedan, France might 
have saved, might have redeemed herself. A nation always may do so when 


- truly determined; half a million of foreign troops cannot suffice to overcome 
- and wring dishonourable terms of peace from a people of thirty-eight 


millions. It was necessary that France should openly and entirely detach 


‘herself alike from the traditions of the Empire and the monarchical party; 


address herself to the peoples of Europe; proclaim a new policy, and 
conform every action to it. It was necessary immediately to convoke an 
Assembly Gf only an assembly of notables) to confirm—as in those first 
moments they instinctively would have confirmed—the powers of the 
Government of Defence; then, either continue their sittings, or, still better, 
form themselves into small nuclei or commissions in the various depart- 
ments, in order to awaken and direct the enthusiasm of the nation; to 
abandon all idea of conquering through large masses of regular troops, and 
organise a people’s war-—if need were, to abandon even Paris—doomed to 
yield sooner or later-—and, if it were foreseen that her fall would disorganise 
the national resistance, to summon France, not to a levy en masse, but to an 
insurrection en masse; to organise the youth of the country, not in order to” 
introduce raw troops into the divisions of the regular army, where they 
would produce an element of inequality and lack of discipline, but in order 
to encourage them to act upon their own inspiration; each band or troop 
defending their own province, where they were familiar with the ground, 
and would be strengthened by the sense that they were defending their own 
homes; so that the invading army should meet a barricade in every path, a 
danger in every movement, an ambush behind every tree. It was necessary 
to send to every guerilla band a few men already trained to war, who might 
act as a living example among them—to distribute arms, ammunition, and 
money among the insurgents, and by this method of warfare, to tire out the 
enemy, and compel them to spread and weaken their line by the occupation 
of a vast number of different points, and in the meantime to ¢Stablish—in 
Brittany, Provence, or elsewhere—a centre of reorganisation for the regular 
troops, dismissing the former leaders, and selecting new ones from amongst 
the officers, so as to have a regular army ready to take the fleld by the time 
when the enemy’s troops, wearied, disheartened, broken up into fragments, 
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and entangled in the meshes of insurrection, were reduced to a condition 
offering a better opportunity for a decisive offensive movement. 

All this, and much more, might have been done. The Government of 
Defence did not so much as attempt it. It adopted a method diametrically 
opposite. One man only—Gambetta—appeared desirous of attempting it; 
but though fervid and energetic in words, he failed in the practical part of 
the enterprise, and he too persisted in the error of endeavouring to save 
France through strategic movements and regular armies. 

Did the fault lie with these men, or with France herself? 

They who, in my own country, wrongfully persist in fostering the illusion, 
prevalent among the youth of Italy, that the initiative of the great move- 
ments of humanity belongs to France, persist, and will persist, in throwing’ 
the blame upon the individual leaders; I very eamostly and deliberately 
declare that the fault rests upon France herself. 

Nor is this opinion of mine the result of recent events, although they are 
an illustration of its truth. In 1835, when all Europe prophesied that France 
was destined to initiate the republican era, and when republicanism was 
represented in France by her worthiest sons both in heart and mind,* I 
published, in a French review, my conviction that France and Europe were 
alike mistaken; that the European initiative was lost; but that any nation 
might, if sufficiently believing, intelligent, and resolute, supply the loss and 
fill the void; that the first step towards it would be the conviction that no 
such monopoly of initiative exists, either in France or elsewhere; that 
France had lost her initiative in 1815, and that the gigantic revolution of 
1789 itself was not the initiation, but the conclusion of an epoch; that, 
although great deeds might be achieved and grand previsions of the future 
be revealed to us by France, the great collective movements of that nation 
were not destined to mark a new stage of European progress, but to repeat 
themselves for long years to come. More than a third of a century has 
elapsed since those pages were written, and events have fully confirmed the 
ideas therein expressed. 

None of us—the republican party less than any other—can forget the 
great services rendered by France to Europe; the splendid examples of 
energy and will which abound in the pages of her history; the grand and, in 
part, triumphant efforts made by her to reduce to practice the intellectual 
achievements of the Polytheistic and Christian epochs; and the conquest 
achieved by her, at the cost of her blood, for us all, of the rights of 
individual man. None can doubt that France will arise again to new and 
glorious life, an indispensable link in the chain of human progress. But no 
people and no individual, however great, can escape the action of the moral 
law which decrees the inevitable expiation destined, sooner or later, to 
follow upon every deviation from the prescribed mission, every violation of 
duty. 

Intoxicated by pride through a long series of military triumphs, blinded 


*Armand Carrel, Godefroy Cavaignac, Michel de Bourges, Trelat, Raspall, etc. 
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_alike' by her own despotic tendency and the servile applause of surrounding 
nations, France forsook her true mission, defined by herself towards the 
‘Close of the last century as the evangelisation of liberty, equality, and 

. fraternity among the peoples; substituted her own dominion for that of the 
:. tyrants she overthrew; handed over her own destiny to the elect of victory; 
trampled the rights of her sister nations under foot, for the increase of her 
ewn power; substituted the banner of an army for the banner of the revolu- 
tion, the worship of material interests for the worship of ideas, faith in force 
for faith in God, and hence, inevitably; at a later date, abandoned the policy 
- of printiples and the frank and loyal profession of her own faith, for the 
policy of compromise, opportunity, and Jesuitical opposition which pre- 
’ vailed during the reign of both branches of the Bourbons. She degraded the 
holy idea of social regeneration to a struggle of class egotism, confining it 
’ within the paltry limits of an exclusively economical problem, as in 1848 she 
narrowed the vast republican idea by an abnormal policy which recognised 
the principle, while accepting facts which were its negation; aroused the 
peoples to action by promises of assistance, only to abandon them to their 
fate; protected the Pope. without believing in him; preached liberty and 
voted for the Second Empire; declared herself the sole‘ nation capable of 
fighting for an idea, and demanded the territory and moneys of others in 


- payment: herself the exaggerated representative of unity, grew jealous of ’ 


the movement of unification in Germany; declared herself adverse to war, 

and applauded the declaration of war, invaded Mexico, forgot Poland, 

- murdered republican Rome while herself a republic; and, while violating 

the eternal truth that God only is Master, and the peoples, united in equality 

and love, the sole interpreters of his law, arrogated to herself a right of 
primacy over other nations. 

- Such are the crimes which France is expiating at the present day, by her 

- utter impotence, the failure of the spirit of ’92, the vacillation of her leaders, 
the cowardly conduct of her Assembly, and the inertia of her masses. 

And the expiation is severe—severe beyond her deserts. Guided by 
monarchical greed of conquest, Germany has overpassed the bounds of 
justice, which her innate reverence for ideas should have taught her to 
respect, and substituted for her right of self-protection an idea of vengeance, 
which will sow the seeds of future war. May God and the peoples avert the 
_ danger! May France arise and assume. once more the power and influence 
_which rightly belong to her,-and revenge the injustice of the German 
exactions as nobly as our Italian youths have revenged her slaughter of 
Rome by aiding the triumph of a national German unity founded upon 
liberty ; 


May Italy, guilty of many of the errors which brought France low, hasten 
to cancel them, and learn to comprehend the great mission which she might, 
if she would, fulfil towards Europe—take up the torch of popular liberty 
which others have let fall, and initiate that republican movement which, 
inspired by a unity of moral faith accepted by all, and accompanied by a 
just division of territory among the nations, can alone inaugurate an era of 
` harmonious and peaceful progress. 
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THE MAURIAC NOVELS 
by Trevor Alten | - 


LWAYS I settle to a Francois Mauriac novel as to a secluded spot in 
PX ca loved paaa 1i kaa boon that way tins tha earliest Gerard Hopkins 

translations of 1946-7 when a friend said, “You must read Thérèse”. 
I know I shall savour every word, every line, steep myself in the story, | 
tim the pages unhurriedly =A: litxury for a reviewer who normally mite 
skip and scan against time. 

Although I have never set foot in the Gironde I shall be spirited to the 
Bordeaux of his own enclosed boyhood as the youngest child of a 
prosperous bourgeois family rooted in the soil who lost his father in 
infancy and was reared by a scrupulously conscientious mother and grand- - 
mother; a boyhood that made him say, “I was a sad child, and easily 
hurt . . . I was a boy of the moors, living in an intensely religious 
atmosphere and in deep solitude”. X 

I shall see, as if I were there, the Garonne with its Napoleonic red-brick 
bridge, the quays, the stolid houses with arched doorways, the college of 
the Marianist fathers where he went to school, the Cours de lIntendance 
shopping street where the Pian family of A Woman of the Pharisees had 
their flat, the church on the Talence outskirts that meant so much to 
young Raymond Courréges in The Desert of Love because Maria Cross 
lived in a smal house behind it. 

I shall feel about me the Landes country with its sand-dunes, pinewoods, 
vineyards, heaths, marshes, its drowsy towns, Villages, farmhouses where 
rooms are shadowed from the hot sun by shutters sometimes slammed to 
exclude the resinous reek of forest fires, 

ĮI shall visualise the Mauriacs’ country retreat at Mafagar to which he 
returns in summer to write, the home so vividly sensed in The Frontenac 
Mystery, virtually the story of his own family; the college at Bazas where 
Jean Gornac’s sons studied in Lines of Life; the “few farmsteads, without 
church, administrative centre or graveyard, scattered loosely round an acre 
or two of rye” which was Argelouse in Thérèse. 

Against this Gironde background — known to mo only in his novels, - 
yet how pervasively — I shall live a story of deep psychological and 
spiritual conflict, of good battling with evil, spirit with flesh, virtue with 
vice, sanctity with sin, in errant human souls; of expiation, maybe, and 
divine grace and pardon not easily earned, perhaps belatedly bestowed, but 
integral in the characters’ earthly destiny. And I shall emerge from the 
book feeling that a wind of the spirit has swept through the material world 
leaving human wrack, perhaps, but also the clarity of a serene sunset after 
storm. 
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. people, young and old, whose texture, part mortal, part divine, is ` 
fundamentally my own. For Mauriac is actuated by the bélief that “‘in the 
world of reality you do not find beautiful souls in the pure state... 
What we call a beautiful character has become beautiful at the cost of a 
struggle against itself, and this struggle does not stop until the bitter end, 
the evil which has to be overcome is a reality which the novelist must 
account for”. The novelist must “light up the secret sources of sanctity 
` in creatures who seem to us to have failed”, as he does in the character of 
‘the wealthy lawyer “eaten up by hatred and by avarice” in The Knot of 
Vipers. 

. All this stems from his Catholic faith. He has said of his Church: “I 
am attached to it as narrowly as a man to his planet; I know myself bound 
to my religion for all eternity ... No ono has suffered more than I from 
, belonging to a Church not by choice but because I was born into it”. And 
‘ I wonder how many are kept from his books by this predisposition to 
` regard him always as a Catholic novelist, as if he were a kind of theological 
` As ons whose bump of religion, if any, is concave rather than convex, 
this does not worry me im the least, any more than it does in Graham 
. Greene — who, I gather, found Mauriac his exemplary translator, I read 
Mauriac for the story, always a compelling one, the acute insight into 
, Character, the probe into instinctive motives, the basic provincial back- 
` ground go evocative of social conflict. 

A If Catholic scruple intensifies the conflict, dictates the final workout, I 
Aake it simply as an implicit part of the story, the secular drama, just as 
its opposites are: lust, greed, evil, crueky. I am not committed. I do not 
need to be, to enjoy it as an absorbing psychological study. 

Passion spins the web, and that is common to most good novels. 
“Everything”, he has written, “serves as fuel for passion; abstinence 
sharpens it; repletion strengthens it; virtue keeps it awake and irritates it. 
It terrifies and it fascinates. But if we yield, our cowardice is never abject 
_ enough to satisfy its exigence, It is a frantic and horrible obsession”. 

In The Stuf of Youth it is ‘the love of the eamest, orphaned young 
Jacques for his cousin Camille during a summer holiday at Ousilanne with 
. its garden, pond, vines, figs, peaches making it an Eden for romance, 

i That evening Camille and I walked along the path that circled the 
meadows and was called by us the Roundabout. The night was hot and, 
now and again, shooting stars streaked across the sky. We could not see 
the flowers, but I recognised the great clumps of heliotrope bordered with 
pinks by the mingled scents of vanilla and spice with which the darkness 


“It is, too, the jealousy aroused by her preference for the gifted cousin 
Philippe from Paris, the shame when Jacques’ secret love-letters, smuggled 
to Camille in her convent school, are discovered by the Mother Superior. 
Jacques goes to Paris, and in a restaurant there meets, with Philippe, the 
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stage cocotte, Liette, who is his for the taking. But he remembers Camille 
and cannot sin. 

Later he is drawn back to her and finds her changed, practical, in 
charge of domestic affairs now that her mother is nearly blind. He reminds 
her of their summer idyll. She says mockingly, “Oo! poetry! . . . The 
man I marry must be mature and practical-minded”. Ho suffers for his 
lost love. The Ousilanne estate is sold, and with it goes his youth and 
youth’s dreams. 

“This heart I brought to you,” he soliloquises, “was the heart of a boy 
inflamed with romantic notions of friendship and filled with the intoxicating 
music of the church”. His disillusionment is solaced by his religious faith. 

Mauriac has an intuitive understanding of the dreams and unrequited 
fervours of youth. We find this also in The Desert of Love, the story of 
the student Raymond Courréges’ infatuation for the older, worldly Maria 
Cross who is kept by the wealthy Victor Larousselle. His clumsy attempts 
to take her — the most shameful memory of his youth — are humiliatingly 
repulsed. He avenges the rebuff by taking other women. 

As a boy he had always repelled his doctor father’s affection, but the 
mutual link with Maria draws them closer at the end when he discovers 
that she had been the hopeless, undeclared love of his father’s frustrated 


life. The book is an intimate study of the Courréges family, its bearing on ` 


Raymond’s mind. 

In The Enemy Fabian Dézaymeries, son of a strictly Catholic mother, 
has a sensual affair with a married woman, Fanny Larsen, who finds in 
him solace for a marriage that has driven her to the verge of suicide. 
Recognising in the end carnal passion as “the enemy within”, his 
infatuation turns to hate, and when she discovers that he has fallen in 


love with her husband’s illegitimate daughter, a pure young girl who: 


comes to visit her father, Fanny attempts to poison herself, the shock 
cures her of her obsession in Fabian, she sees him as he is. 

The River of Fire is the consuming passion of worldly Daniel Trasis for 
Giselle de Plailly whom he thinks young and innocent but who has had a 
Jove-child in a fleeting Paris affair with a cadet on his last war leave. The 
child has been cared for, as a holy mission, by an older friend, a pious 
widow, Lucile de Villeron, whose earnest aim is to save Giselle from 
falling again. But Giselle, resenting her domination, falls into Daniel’s 
arms for one night. 


The older woman’s influence, however, prevails in the end after much | 


spiritual conflict between the two. Giselle returns to her country home 
to drudge for her impoverished father and become the devout organist 
at her church, tending the young choristers. Daniel, finding her again, 
realises that she has gone beyond him, found something stronger than her 
desire for him. He steals away without disclosing his presence in the 
church, while she is lost in prayer. 

The story underlines Mauriac’s philosophy concerning the sensual 
longing in the blood that sweeps through even the most righteous. It is 


explicit in Lucile’s letter to a girl she has helped to save: “It may well be 
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that no dne in the world is wholly pure in heart. Absolute purity is an 
impossible state for human beings. Here on this earth there'is room only 


_for sinners and those who have been cleansed of sin”. > 


Another preoccupation of Mauriac’s is with family property, caste and 
conflict. He has confessed that, as a boy, he was taught to feel contempt 


- for schoolmates whose parents had no land and to assume that the poor 


„were to blame for their poverty. Families like his were preoccupied with 
‘religion, money and possessions. Questions of Precedence displays’ the 
snobberies and social sadism of the ruling caste of Bordeaux society, the 


` wealthy owners of the great wine houses, early in the ceatury. The young 


narrator, belonging to an inferior timber trade family, befriends at college 


a talented charity scholar of obscure origin, Augustin, whoa despises the 
arrogant ‘Sons’ Of the ‘swine dieratchy,.és snubbed: by them = and feared 
for his mdependent ideals. 

On an enchanted summer holiday by the sea, Augustin falls in love 


. With the narrator’s sister, Florence, who is mainly piqued to get him to 


~ 


disclose his secret past and uses him as a means to achieve her selfish 
ambition — marriage with one of the “Sons”, Harry Maucoudinat. 
Augustin berates her for her despicable marriage of convenience, then in 
disgust goes off to West Africa. 

\ Made callous by the marriage and her husband’s infidedities, she plunges 
"into peommaeaoua dove aikare that only decrade nid Kirni Her Then — and 
this is her ironic punishment — sho develops an obsessive love for the 
vanished Augustin, since reported missing in the 1914 war, convinced that 


‘only his return can redeem her from her immoral Hte. 


In this mood she accepts an impostor who resembles Augustin and is 
induced to impersonate him, and does not recognise the real Augustin 
_ When at last he turns up, much changed by Africa and his war service, and 
fails to recognise ber, who has also changed. The impostor deserts her, 
she cannot live without him and suffers a memtal breakdown. The love she 
selfishly rejected has ruined her life. 

Family conflicts provide the drama in The Knot of Vipers, Lines of Life, 
‘A’ Woman of the Pharisees. The first is m the form of a diary kept by a 
`. wealthy, elderly Landes lawyer so that when be dies his wife and family, 
\eagerly awaiting his death, will learn why he hated and wanted to disinherit 
them. The wife, however, dice first. She, too, kept a joumal, and from 
charred fragments of it remaining he learns that he has misjudged her, 


. sho was always ready to give him the love he needed but stubbornly 


resisted. 
The resulting change of heart that precedes his own death shows that, in 


- Mauriac’s introductory words, “it was not money that this miser really - 


treasured, nor, in his blind fury, was it vengeance that be sought”. For 
al his outward harshness he was in reality a good man; his vulgar 
bourgeois family, despite its religious pretensions, was spiritually lacking — 
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as a mean, malicious old bore. “One can touch a living soul through a 
curtain of vice and crime no matter how dense and dark; but vulgarity is an 
insurmountable barrier”. 

A woman friend who thought this book ‘‘Muriac’s best yet” wrote me: 
“His insight and understanding of the reactions of someone whose ‘soul’ 
has been hurt is so absolutely accurate. Even if the hurt is mostly in the 
man’s mind and exaggerated by him, that makes no difference to the 
sufferer; it is a fact, and the reactions are what they would be, And yet I 
don’t suppose Mauriac has experienced that himself. So how does he write 
of it with such knowledge?” 

How, indeed? Presumably by knowing his Landes people from boyhood, 
and by that empathic identification with others which characterises genius. 
For Mauriac’s own life, outwardly at least, appears to have been not very 
eventful. 

After the sensitive childhood evoked in Mémoirs Intérieurs he went to 
the Paris Ecole des Chartres, won the praise of writers like Bourget and 
Barrès with a volume of verse published at his own expense, and entrée 
to the literary salons. 

In 1913 he married the daughter of a government official, and has a 
son, Claude, who became General de Gaulle’s private secretary, then film 
critic of the Figaro for which Mauriac has long written a weekly leader. 
One brother became a priest, a second a solicitor, a third a professor of 
medicine at Bordeaux 

He served in the army in the 1914 war, Temained in occupied France 
during the last one, though suspected of writing for resistance papers. In 
1933, at 48, he was elected to the Académie; and in 1952 awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature, 

Through his novels he has remained an interpreter of his peopl, a 
true son of the Gironde, a prober into those vortices of the soul that sway 
the impulses, motives and actions of erring humanity. 

Mauriac’s other novels not mentioned in this survey are: Flesh and 
Blood, A Kiss for the Leper, The Lamb, The Little Misery, The Loved 
and the Unloved, That Which Was Lost, The Unknown Sea, Young Man 
in Chains. AN, ennsl ied by Gerard: Hopia, ee) publiened ty Eyre a: 
Spottiswoode, 


[Trevor Allen author of numerous books and former literary editor. 
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-7 "7." 4 A NEW LOOK AT LENIN 
Lenin: The Compulsive Revolutionary. Stefan Posony. Allen & Unwin. 638, 

Dr. Possony’s book was first published in 1964 in the United States. In his Intro- 
duction he claims that extensive documentary resources “have enabled me to con- 
troct a more complete and a more fully documented story than was heretofore 


. possible. Yet I have not the delusion that all of my interpretations and reconstruc- 


4 


tions will stand the test of time.” Indeed, the Preface to the British edition admits 
that the author bas already been induced by Mr. Robert Payne, author of two 


“+ equally massive ‘close-up’ biographies of Lenin and Stalin, to re-investigate the 


circumstances of Lenin’s last iiness and death. Reading these biographies gives the 
sensation of being too close to a wide screen film; one can see only a small corner 
of the whole picture ata time. Far more attention is given to Lenin’s family back- 
ground and his medical history than to his development as a Marxist and a revolu- 
tionary, or to his distinctive contribution to revolutionary theory, ‘the dictatorship . 
of the proletiriat’. The author is at his best when he describes the period of Lenin’s 
conspiratorial exile in Austrie and Switzerland. It is the attempt to deacribe Russian 
socialist movements and theories and Lenin’s reactions to them, without reference 
_ -to the Russian scene, that gives this account a deadening unreality. One might as 
- well describe Danton without mentioning the Ancien Régime, or the Paris mob. 
Where is the blind stupidity, the cruel but inefficient repressive system of Tsardom 
typified by Pobedonostsev? Tsarist Iand-captains became petty dictators over 


” village communes. Peasants, up to 1903, were compelled to obtain passports to 


move from their villages. The hatred of the peasants intensified against the system 
of landholdings that had divided them into haves and have-nots following the 


` .\ Emancipation, and the abolition of a free market in land. By 1917 the peasants , 


- were ready for any action that would promise an end to endemic near-starvation. 


After 1891 industrial development shot ahead, with the support of foreign capital 


` and the organising talents of Count Witte. Between 1890 and 1900 pig-iron produc- 


tion practically trebled: more significant for Russian Marxists, the size of the urban 
proletariat more than doubled in the same period. As far back as 1884 Plekhanov! 
had foreseen the creation of this essential stage of ‘social development’, the exploited 


~. , industrial working class that would eventually overthrow the capitalist system. The. ` 
. factory workers experienced the overcrowded conditions, long hours and repressive 
'* control, that had been suffered in the Industrial Revolution of Western Europe. 


„in tbe worst period of laissez-faire. By 1917, the resentment of the peasants, the 
reaction against exploitation by the small urban working class, and the desperate 
“exhaustion and dembralisation of the defeated Russian army,’had combined to 


_ ` bring about a potentially revolutionary situation. There were four other factors 


that enabled Lenin to convert this explosive situation in Russia into the Russian 
Commune that he hoped would inspire revolution throughout Europe and the 
world, First was the groundwork of the Bolshevik leaders, above all by Trotsky, in 
creating and deploying the iron discipline and organisation of the pro-Leninists 
in Russia. Second, the indecisive and unpopular Provisional Government of Liberals 
and Mensheviks was typified by Kerensky’s failure to end the war. The third factor 
was the willingness of the Germans to co-operate not only by financing Lenin’s 
propaganda, but also by allowing passage to Russia for Lenin and his group in the 


‘famous sealed train. Last, but not least in importance, one is struck by the sheer 
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power and fanatical idealism of Lenin’s leadership, the confident way in which, as 
Edmund Wilson? so dramatically describes, Lenin arrived at the Finland Station in 
April 1917, and knew that he was the only person who could decide what was best 
for Russia, and the world, There is a fatal lack of landscape, of historical dimension, 
in Dr. Possony’s book. 

This partly explains why he has caricatured Lenin’s personality and achievements, 
Over 40 pages are devoted to the still inconclusive debate as to the cause of Lenin’s 
death. Brest-Litovsk, and the New Economic Policy receive 3 and 7 pages respec- 
tively. Throughout he is concerned to demonstrate Lenin as a power-seeking cynic, 
a manipulator and a liar who would use terrorism, violence and murder to achieve 
power. In short he was the New Machiavelli, a genius and a psychopath who was 
a compulsive revolutionary. This argument is forced to concede that ho set out a 
utopian socialist ‘blueprint’ but denies that this derived from sympathy with suffer- 
ing humanity: it was all part of his ‘drive’ to dominate. This, surely, is to look 
through the wrong end of the telescope. Where is there a case of a political revolu- 
tionary leader through history who did not resort to violence to seize and retain 
power? Machiavelli understood, few better, the ‘mechanics’ of political control in 
Renaissance Europe: but one cannot read “The Prince’ without being impressed by 
the sincere idealism of his desire for Italian unification, and his desire to reduce the 
overall misery and despoliation caused by the constant wars between the Princes. 
In conditions of anarchy he saw the prime need for strong government, but his 
clear preference was the government that held power with the consent and support 
of its people. 

Lenin was a doctrinaire socialist making a bid for power in a country where 
violence and repression were the natural weapons of both Tsardom and its opposi- 
tion. The Bolsheviks were attacked from within by White Russian forces and from 
without by Allied forces assisting them. Lenin had his back to the wall; instead 
of the expected uprising in Western Europe the world revolution aborted. By 1924 
only the Russian Commune, the advance party of the Revolution, survived. Small 
wonder that Lenin's writings still rate as best selling textbooks for embryo revolu- 
tionaries the world over. PAUL WILKINSON 


EDUCATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Education and Society in Tudor England. Joan Simon. Cambridge University Press, 70s, 

Education and philosophy are closely interwoven; Tudor ideas are reflected in 
Tudor education, both organisational and curricular. It is vital, therefore, to ex- 
‘amine educational ideas in the light of the social forces which have shaped them, 
and this is precisely what this book attempts to do. It is sound, packed with informa- 
tion that stems from recent research, and for the most part eminently readable. 

The original aim of the author was to outline the actual course of events at the 
Reformation in order to correct the view that many schools were destroyed and 
education suffered a setback for many years. This view finds expression in virtually 
every history covering the period. Professor W. K. Jordan, however, in his surveys 
of charitable bequests between 1480 and 1660 has established the fact that there 
was an increase rather than a decrease in the number of schools at, and after, the 
Reformation. 

There were no spectacular developments in 15th century England but “a slow 
maturing of change in educational institutions and attitudes which laid the founda- 
tion of lasting advance in the next century”. More schools became available but 
teaching remained on traditional lines and textbooks were few. The impact of the 
printing press on education, however, eventually led to a vastly increased range of 





(D) E Wilson, “To the Finland Station", 1940 
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`. object matter at tho disposal of scholars, Humažist programmes ðf study and 
teaching methods began to reach England in the 16th century and the ‘first school - 
to be established on humanist lines was St. Paul’s, founded by John Colet in 1509. 
The book contains an excellent account of this school, which Colet entrusted to the 
` Jay control of the Company of Mercers. Details are given of the school’s organisa- 
tion, curriculum, teaching methods, and textbooks, One is astounded at the modern- 
ity of some of the teaching methods, many of them suggested by Erasmus. Its first 
high master was William Lily, who also played a prominent part in building up the 
school’s reputation during the early formative years. 

The main innovation of humanist writers on education was their emphasis on 


3 ` the formation of çharacter rather than on the acquisition of knowledge. They 


Y 


r 


~ stressed the vital part played by education in society and argued that state inter- 
` vention was necessary to direct it wisely and well. One of the great humanists of 


the period, a contemporary of Erasmus and a participant in the St. Paul’s experi- 


, ment was the Spanish philosopher, Vives. ‘Let a school be established in every 


township,’ he wrote, ‘and paid from the public treasury.’ 

It is often stated that Henry VHI was the great founder of schools and that 
education was damaged in the reign of Edward VI, yet much that is educationally 
sound can be ascribed to Edward’s reign; the whole pattern of refounding and 

grammar schools, for example, administered locally under the general | 


endowing 
, sapervision of the state, was taken over, but there was no sharp break with the 


past in the sense that an older system directed by the Church was swept away. 


‘Ecclesiastical control, having ceased to be a reality in the later middle ages, the. 
' new schools which had come into being in a haphazard way were re-organised and 


adapted once the religious superstructure had been ‘removed. The reign of Elizabeth 
saw a consolidation of this new system of schools on the foundation laid in Edward’s 


< reign. Mra. Simon points out that it was at the Reformation and not, as is often 
. supposed, in the 19th century, that state intervention began. Once this fact is grasped 
all events subsequent to the Tudors are seen in a new light. 


A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the growth and development of 


“the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Inns of Court, which provided 


an excellent legal training, come in for special attention as lay institutions par 
excellence at a time when the Church dominated the educational scene. 

the most outstanding feature of this book is the author’s incontestable 

eller in the key position that education must hold in society. Education is not just 

something in isolation; it cannot be divorced from events. Indeed, it is an integral 
and ingapeceene part of our lives; it both acts and reacts on day-to-day events. 

' S. F. WooLLsEY 
KINGSLEY MARTIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY - 

Father Figures. Kingsley Martin. Hutchinson. 35s. i 

Mr. Kingsley Martin has bad a varied and successful career. His story was well 


‘worth recording, and it has lost nothing in the telling. The first volume of his auto- 


biography brings us to 1931, when at the age of 34 he became editor of the New 
Statesman and helped to make history. I have read his pages with deep interest, 


“ all the more because I have known nearly all the celebrities about whom he writes. 


Ho calls his book Father Figures, by which he means men who have influenced bhim 
or with whom ho has had close contact. His analyses of character are unusually 
- penetrating, and he writes about himself with remarkable frankness. 

First of his father figures was his father, a nonconformist Minister who was also 

an early member of the Labour Party; in his view only Socialism could give us the 
Christian society to which we all aspire. Among his ancestors was a Huguenot 
refugee. It is no exaggeration to say that Kingsley Martin had nonconformity and 
pacifism in his blood, his father was an opponent of the Imperialisny proclaimed at 
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~ the turn of the century by Joseph Chamberlain and Kipling, Milner and Curzon. 
The school years were unhappy for he was mercilessly bullied by the elder boys and 
the reader may well wonder why his loving parents did not take him away. He was 
nearing the time for University when the war of 1914 broke out, he was a conscien- 
tious objector but was ready for alternative service and joined the Friend’s Ambu- 
lance Unit in France where he witnessed terrible sights. 


One of the most interesting chapters is that on the Cambridge years of which 
he made the best possible use. Owing to, the interruption of the war he was older 
and more mature than most of his fellow students. His special mentor was Lowes _ 
Dickinson, known to all his friends as Goldie, an abbreviation of his curious 
Christian name, Goldsworthy. He was a classical Fellow of King’s and I thought, 
and still think, that his little volume, The Greek View of Life, is the best introduction 
to that incomparable civilisation. He was eagerly interested in every aspect of phile- 
sophical thought and was ono of the most stimulating talkers I have known. Long 
ago, in the early nineties, he and I attended a smali class in which MacTaggart gave 
a course of lectures on Hegel’s logic. The professor lived to be one of the father 
figures of the book. When Kingsley Martin came to Cambridge many years later 
another stimulating influence was my old friend, Graham Wallas the sociologist, 
a third was Keynes, and the man to whom he owes most was Bernard Shaw. He 
spoke at the Union occasionally but felt rather nervous. 

He took a First.in history and obtained a fellowship at his college; everyone 
expected him to settle down as a don but there was something in him which made 
him thirst for a wider career. He enlarged his experience by accepting an invitation 
to a lectureship to Princeton University and on his return joined the staff of the 
London School of Economica, which the director, Sir William Beveridge, was 
transforming into one of the leading academic institutions of the world, frequented 
by students of about sixty countries. Next to the director himself the leading light 
was Harold Laski, who had made his name as a lecturer in America and was now 
exerting an ever-growing influence on students and readers in England. The author 
became not only an admirer of his brilliant mind but also his affectionate friend and 
after Laski’s early death, his sympathetic biographer. Some readers may be a little 
surprised at the rather intimate portrait of Sir William, who like many other great | 
administrators, was an autocrat. I never saw this side of him as I was never under 
his authority, but I saw him at close quarters because I had been invited to be a 
member of the committee of management where I was impressed by the quickness 
and strength of his fine intellect. Mr. Martin had a fair amount of contact with 
the Webbs, but Beatrice regarded him as rather flighty and unpredictable. , 

After three years of the School of Economica, the author had reached tho con- 
clusion that his true metier was not academic teaching, but journalism. What could 
be a better school of journalism than the Manchester Guardian, under C, P. Scott, _ 
owner, editor and principal leader writer of the paper to which he devoted the whole 
of his life and thought. Once again, the author never felt quite at home, for the 
paper was Liberal and the author’s socialist ideology was unconcealed. After three 
years of co-operation the contract was not renewed. At last the author was to become 
~—as he describes himself—a father figure (by his appointment as Editor of the 
New Statesman), by which he meant that be would give orders instead of receiving 
them. “Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 


Readers of this entertaining autobiography will look forward to the second 
volume, which will describe his thirty fruitful years in the editorial chair of the 
New Statesman, and his success in increasing the circulation and making it pay. 


G. P. Gooca 
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' JUDGMENT ON NEHRU A r, 
Nee Gotu bane Walter Crocker. Foreword by Amo , 
Toynbee. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was no ordinary politician — EAE EEE EA 


o mam Together with Gandhi he led the Indian nationalist movement to 
‘independence and in August, 1947 he became Prime Minister of the world's 


largest democracy, a position he held until his death in 1964. As Australian 
High Commissioner in Delhi from 1952-1955 and again from 1959-1962 Walter 
Crocker was able to observe Nehru very closely, both at the personal and the 
diplomatic level. His highly personal and extremely interesting portrait of 


* Nehru substantiates what many others have said about him — a charismatic 


personality in whom warmth, generosity, compassion and courage were coupled 
with an intellectual brilliance equalled by few of his countrymen and a liberal, 


_ > , esthetic spirit that commanded world-wide admiration. As Arnold Toynbee 
` remarks somewhat clumsily in his Foreword: “Nehru (was) one of those 


eminent public figures that would have been great and vastly interesting if 
they had remained in private station”. 

. Crocker singles out for particular criticism Nebru’s handling of three big 
issues: Kashmir, Goa and China. Kashmir, of course, was the albatross around 
Nehru’s neck, and was the one blot on his otherwise impeccable handling of 
relations with Pakistan. But his refusal to honour India’s commitment to a 
, plebiscite was very harmful to his moral prestige. The whole question of 
Kashmir became involved in the Cold War and this perhaps explains, partly 
at least, the numerous contradictions which arose, among them being the sight 
‘of a democratic nation using dictatorial methods to prevent Kashmir electing 
, democratically to join a military dictatorship. It is tragically ironic that on 
"the two occasions when a settlement seemed remotely possible the Indian 
Prime Minister died: Nebro in May, 1964, one month before his proposed 


“ . meeting with Ayub, ahd Tal Dohaduy Shaari m: Jaunarp of Mas: yoar at the 


conclusion of the Tashkent talks. 
AV Te breakdond in’ lado C anae eion Wan a ra etude r NA 
The seal had been placed on this friendship with the signing of the Panch Shil 

(Five Principles) Declaration during Chou-En-Lai’s visit to Delhi in 1954. To 
Crocker this relationship was an unholy alliance of natural rivals, based 
mainly upon anti-European prejudice. “What future historians will want to 
know”, he continues, “is ... what were the motivations of his policy and his 
estimates of the Indo-China situation”. A lot of facts remain unknown, 
although Crocker does hint at appeasement, with Tibet as Nehru’s 
Czechoslovakia and the Panch Shil Declaration his Munich Agreement. At 
this stage we are not in a position to judge, 

The author's severest criticiams are left for Goa. He points out the 
inconsistency between Nebru’s actions and his previous public utterances 
condemning force as a means of settling political disputes. Hardly a word, 
however, is said about the reactionary colonial policy of the Portuguese, a 
policy which seems certain to cause even more bloodshed before it is finally 
put to rest. Some of Crocker’s criticisms of the anti-colonialist movement 
and of Indian nationalism reflect the ideas of the “white conservatives” and- 
are certain to be contested; he is right, however, in stressing the high degree 
of colour consciousness in Indian society. 

Nehru’s greatest achievement was the formative rolo he played in East-West 


, -Folations, He showed the world, by his courageous deflance of Dulles and the 
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brinkmanship school of diplomacy, that peaceful co-existence was not only 
possible but imperative in the interests of world peace. An interesting perallel 
is made with Pope John XXIII, whose encyclical “Pacem in Terris” was a 
landmark in international relations. Surprisingly, however, Crocker qualifies 
his judgement of Nehru’s policy of non-alignment with the statement that 
“Nehru was too absolutist in his condemnation of NATO, SEATO and 
CENTO”. If Nehru had been less obsolute in his condemnation of these 
military alliances they may not have been any school of thought prepared to ~ 
adopt a neutral position between militant antiCammunism and militant 
Communism. The consequences of that need no spelling out. 
`~ One other thing, perhaps not generally known, is that Nehru put out feelers 
to Australia to attend the Bandung Conference in 1955. In his final address at 
Bandung Nehru said, “Australia and New Zealand ... certainly do not belong 
to Europe, much less to America. They are next to us and J should like them 
to come nearer to Asia”. The tragedy is that such a plea fell upon the deaf 
ears of Menzies, rather than his predecessor or even his successor. 

ANTHONY ADAIR 


AN ANATOMY OF TRIVIA 
Understanding The Mass Media. Nicholas Tucker. Cambridge Univeraity Press. 
303, 

One might subtitle Mr. Tucker’s book An Anatorny of Trivia, but its 
purpose is far from trivial. As any teacher will confirm, one of the most 
mentally eroding processes to which schoolchildren are exposed today is the . 
puerile sense of values projected by the various organs of mass communica- 
tion: the popular press, films, television and advertising. The duty of every 
conscientious teacher is to try to counteract the worst of these influences in 
the short time available to him, and to teach that most vital of faculties: the 
ability to discriminate. 

iMr. Tocker is a firm believer in the principle of Know Thine Enemy. Too 
many teachers, he maintains, adopt an aloof and condemnatory attitude 
towards the whole corpus of popular entertainment. Teachers should make a 
point of familiarising themselves with all aspects of “pop-culture”, from the 
television programme Juke Box Jury to pin-up magazines like Reveille. They 
can then be introduced into the classroom far more effectively for dissection, 
analysis and, if necessary, ridicule. 

In this short but stimulating guide, Mr. Tucker discusses the main forms 
of mass communication and offers | some practical classroom approaches. 1 
particularly liked his idea of comparing reviews in the film-trade Press (where, 
for example, The Diary Of A Nudist was described as “Dialogue trite, nudes ` 
ungainly . . . title sucker bait for small industrial halls”) to the subsequent 
advertising campaigns aimed at the public. 

However, he tends to minimise one of the worst obstacles a teacher has to 
face in imparting an intelligent sense of values to his pupils: parental 
indifference, or opposition. 

A relative of mime taught for a time in a secondary modern school. For 
months, he tried to get some of his pupils to take an active interest in art. 
He urged them to visit art galleries and borrow books from their libraries. 
At last, he seemed to be getting somewhere. One or two of the boys started 
asking intelligent questions, and there was a request to go on an organised 
outing to the Tate. One morning, his headmaster asked to see him. An irate 
father was in the headmaster’s study. “What do you mean by telling my son 
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. to get this filthy book out df the brary?” he demanded: “Tve given him a 
good hiding. Look, look, it’s got nude women in HI” The parent thrust 
forward a large art-book containing reproductions of paintings by Renoir. 
This is the kind of stultifying philistinism every teacher has to overcome, If 
they wish to take the risk and chance their arm, Mr. Tucker's book is at 
least a formidable weapon. Prarotr PALLIPES 


FORENSIC SCIENCE AND CRIME 
Dead Men Tell Tales. Jurgen Thorwald. Thames & Hudson. 25s, 

Homicide investigation rests on a triad of establishing means, motive and oppor- 
tunity on the part of suspected persons. Forensic medicine and science is mainly 
concerned with the first, psychiatry may come into the second and the third is the 
work of the detective. Herr Thorwald’s book describes a number of notable murders, 
using each to illustrate a particular aspect of pathology or science, such: as are 
usually found in textbooks of medical jurisprudence. Crippen illustrates histology, 
the Brides in the Bath drowning, Merrett ballistics and so on. The purpose is to 
give the layman an insight into the way in which the forensic sciences can assist a 
criminal investigation. 

This is an excellent translation from the German, whether the journalistic style 
is original or whether it comes from the translation matters little in a book so easy 
to read. A reader might get the impression that the pathologist is ultimately respon- 
sible for the result whereas in reality a medicolegal investigation is essentially team- 
work: this is brought out in the murder of Helen Priestly, the best described of the 
cases. The assertion, “Leadership in forensic medicine passed now to one country, 
now to another”, is incapable of proof and more appropriate to the Olympic Games 
than to an advancing field of knowledge. The strings of workers’ names without 
references do little beyond displaying the author’s erudition and should be omitted 
from a popular work. 

The English pathologists mentioned on page 175 might be surprised to read the 
imputed relationship: they have always worked independently. Simpson did not 
receive his Chair until 1962 and the figure on the right in Photo 31 is a CID officer, 


>- not Dr. Camps. 


It would be wrong to minimize the importance of the detailed labours of criminal 
investigation officers without which forensic medicine would be at a disadvantage. 
Herr Thorwald clearly intends to focus attention on ons leg of the triad: this is 
well done and he is to be congratulated on writing a most readable book. z 

GAVIN THURSTON 


SIR COMPTON’S FIFTH OCTAVE 
' My Life and Times: Octave Five 1915-1923. Compton Mackenzie. Chatto & Windus. 
35s, 
With this book Sir Compton Mackenzie is halfway through his plan to produce 


_ Cight volumes of autobiography with two more for makeweight. The fourth volume 


left him flushed with the success of Sinister Street, the owner of a cliff-face villa on 
Capri, and making his way to Gallipoli as a temporary lieutenant of Marines with- 
out a uniform. In 1915 he was thirty-two, and this instalment opens with his visual 
memory of the patch of poppies on the hill Achi Baba, which reminded him of the 
scarlet uniforms at Aldershot in 1901, when he was a subaltern barely twenty. But 
beyond the ridge was the smell of death; 4,000 Turkish dead putrefying for nearly 
a month in the May air. ‘Somebody turned round to offer me a cigar. “You'd better 
light up this.” ’. Such was his introduction to the Gallipoli disaster; and it was 
typical of his self-confidence that, when presented to Sir Ian Hamilton, he asked 
the C.-in-C. why Kitchener did not grasp the difficulties of the enterprise. 
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1915-1917 saw him engaged in Intelligenco work in Gallipoli and on the Greek 
mainland, spreading rumours of a landing at Smyrna, setting up a British control 
post in the Cyclades and forming the independent Republic of Cerigo. It was the 
time of the Venizelist opposition to King Constantine. Captain ‘Z? revelled in his 
assignments: espionage, counter-espionage, passport-vetting, etc., as several sub- 
sequent and much-discussed books of ‘Greek’ memories testify. 


eak sir Cancun Sioa dad Hei Gul aan ay OARS 
he is forty (1923) he has several more novels to his credit. We bave accompanied 
him to London, Paris, Rome, Athens and places in between; have seen him con- 
valescing in his Casa Solitaria, sorting out intimate domestic difficulties with the 
help of Axel Munthe, have watched with him the queer antics of the graceless 

sybarites of Capri (not yet the Isle of Capree), and also savoured memories of 
D. H. Lawrence, Norman Douglas, Gosse, Ronald Storrs, Ivor Novello, Henry ' 
James and a host of others. Wo also learn how he became a gramophone addict, 
how he bought the islands of Herm and Jethou; and—perhaps most interesting of 
all—we are admitted to discusaion of his literary life and commitments, his reactions 
to publishers and critics and to other writers. Inevitably, we see the Compton family 
again back-stage and of his father (the actor-manager) we have this strange reflec- 

tion, “My father and I were never really intimate after I was three years old...” 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


The Soctology of Religion. Max Weba. Metnuen. 


The translation of this masterly work follows a preface and introduction that 
explain at some length how weighty, how interesting and important is the essay 
we are about to enjoy. The book, we are told, is printed in England, but it enjoys 
all the advantages of an American appearance, and the niceties of British ortho- 
graphy have not been observed. By some lapse on the part of the compositor or 
some occasional twinge of politesse on the part of the translator, God ss sometimes 
honoured with a capital letter. This is a work of enormous erudition; its subject- 
matter is also of great interest; ware this not so the book would be virtually un- 
readable. I have no doubt that Weber is very difficult for the would-be translator, 
and that the clarity of his mind is nicely balanced by the obscurity of his style. 
The translator offers us sentences that are as unappetising as their substance is. 
sometimes indigestible; one sentence begins, “God’s sovereign, completely in- 
explicable, voluntary, and antecedently established (a consequence of his omni- 
potence) determination ..."; Veralltaglichung becomes “routinization”, a monstro- 
sity which becomes intelligible if one can read the German. The pleasure to be 
derived from reading this book is wholly intellectual and in no degree aesthetic. 


The author is concerned, not with religion, but with a single aspect of religion as 
a phenomenon. That is to say, the question whether religion is concerned with any 
reality or truth‘ does not arise; indeed, in the middle section, which is largely a 
description of religion, the description is wholly ab extra and in spite of its many 
acute observations unilluminating, But ‘bese criticisms should not veil the importance 
of the subject treated and the vast learning and acumen of the writer.“ The attitudes 
of a religion can often be explained on grounds of economic interest”; religion 
has its sociological aspect; “if one wishes to characterize, in a formula so to speak, * 
the types representative of the various classes that were the primary carriers or 
propagators of the so-called world-religions, they would be the following: In 
Confucianism, the world-organizing bureaucrat; in Hinduism, the world-ordering 
magician; In Buddhism, the mendicant monk wandering through the world; in 
Islam, the warrior seeking to conquer the world; in Judaism, the wandering trader; 
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religion could read this book without some salutary heart-searching as well as 
considerable fihimination, but the limitation of the subject to a single aspect of 
religion leads to many 


` but rather from the complete lose of such concerns”, a highly debatable point, bat, 


as so often, a point well worth consideration and debate, The author’s own secular 


_ point of view is expressed in these terms: “today the home politicus, as well as the 
_ kome economicus, performs his duty best when he acts without regard to the person 


` 


; abridged edition of Mr. John 
Cloag’s 


in question, nine ira ef studio, without hate and without love, without personal > 
predilection and therefore without grace, but sheerly in accordance with the factual, 
material responsibility imposed by his calling, and not as a result of any concrete 
personal relationship. In short, modern man discharges his responsibility best when 
ho acts as closely as possible in accordance with the rational regulations of the 


E moden power system”. One may be critical of this book on every page, but it is 
hot to be neglected. 


NOTICES 


A Short Dictionary of Furniture 
{Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.). This is 


Lectures which he delivered in 1948-9. 
His views on the reconciliation of 
freedom with control at this time 
help to show the development of his 
thought. 


well established dictionary 
first published in 1952. It has been 
also revised and in its aharter version 


contains 1707 terms used in Britain 
and America and 303 illustrations. As 


such it is a very welcome and useful 
addition to the paperback’ series of 


- Unwin Books. Also included in recent 


additions to this serles ere two re- 
prints from Bertrand Russell’s works. 
The first is Roads to Freedom (6s.) 
which had passed through ten 
impressions, including three editions 
since its first publication in 1918. It 
represents his views, at that critical 


Writing fcr the 9th 
Impression in 1949, he admits that his 
outlook. has changed, For example, 


. “the utoplan hopes” expressed in these 


pakes “have much les relation to the 
‘present than when I wrote”. The other 
volume, Authority aad the Individua! 
(5s.) contains the first BBC Reith 


Rescued Treasures of Egypt (Allen 
and Unwin, 63s.). This is a superb 
volume by M. Max-Pol Fouchet 
devoted to the great monuments and 
sculptures threatened with destruction 
by the damming of the Nile at Assuan. 
It contains 154 photographs. taken by 
M. Max-Pol Fouchet, mainly in black 
and white, showing general views and 
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A VOICE AND A CHOICE: 
PURPOSE AT THE POLL 


by Enid Lakeman 


HE British general election of 1966 reveals perhaps more plainly than 

most the inadequacies of our electoral system as a means of expression 

of the people’s will. Not only the notorious discrepancy between the 
votes cast and the result in terms of seats, but also the failure of the votes 
hemselves to indicate the real wishes of those who cast them. 

The government claims the result to be a vote of confidence in itself. Up 
to a point, that claim is justified: it is true that experience of seventeen 
months of Mr. Wilson’s government impressed the electors sufficiently 
favourably to induce considerably more to vote for it than did so in 1964. 
Votes cast for Labour candidates rose, however, only from 44.2% in 1964 
to 47.9°/, in 1966, and the total poll was lower (75.7%, instead of 77.0%, in 
spite of a much newer register), which seems to indicate a certain lack of 
enthusiasm. This modest gain in support, however, meant a change from a 
precarious overall majority of four seats to a safe majority of 97: therefore, 
a superficial impression derived from the result in terms of seats is one of 


greatly increased support. The fall in support for the Conservative © 


opposition is even more exaggerated: they lost one vote in 21, but one seat 
in five. The Liberals polled fewer votes (partly because they had fewer 
candidates, but their votes per candidate fell from 8,496 to 7,482) but 
obtained one-third more seats. They are still, however, very much under- 
represented, having only one MP per 194,000 voters, compared with one per 
36,000 Labour voters and one per 45,000 Conservatives. 

If this were all, it would not be so serious. The Labour Party did secure 
the votes of not far short of half the voters, and is probably preferred to the 
Conservatives by more than half of them. To that extent, we may admit the 
vote of confidence. But in what, precisely, did the electors vote their 
confidence? 

If the additional votes came from people convinced by seventeen months’ 
experience that ‘Labour government works”, those voters must have been 
showing their confidence in Labour government as they have known it 
during those months. They cannot be assumed to support a government 
which, though still “Labour”, behaves in any substantially different manner. 

Yet that is what is being assumed by too many people. ‘‘Now the govern- 
ment must carry out its mandate to nationalise steel” is the kind of remark 
heard among the rejoicings of the winning side. That claim will not bear 
examination. 

Any elector who wished the Labour government to continue could do 
only one thing: vote for the Labour candidate in his constituency. The 
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elector nimeota de audions ion was of prime importance; 
` one who has felt frustrated by his government’s inability to carry out that 
. item in its programme owing to its inadequate majority. Yet if he happened 
to live in Pembroke or in Bosworth, he was obliged to vote for a Labour 
candidate prepared to risk his career by defying the whips and refusing to 


’ . vote for that measure. At the other extreme, the elector might be one who 


- in, 1964 voted Conservative ‘‘to keep the Socialists out’, who had found his 
fears of wholesale Socialism not fulfilled and who had decided that the 
government had made a reasonably good start and deserved to be given a 
chance to show what more it could do. 


The additional Labour voters, who made the difference between the 


` _ party’s 1964 majority and that of 1966, would be overwhelmingly of the 


second kind rather than the first; they would be people who voted Labour 
not because of the inclusion of steel nationalisation in its election pro- 

but in spite of this, and cannot be regarded as having given any 
“mandate” for that policy. 

The consequence of their votes, however, is a large Labour majority. In 
‘the 1964 parliament, those pressing for the implementation of the whole 
Labour programme were told that it was impossible. “Our pledge (for 
instance) to nationalise steel remains, but it cannot be fulfilled so long as 
wo have this tiny majority; the other parties are solidly opposed and so are 
_ even two of our own MPs.” Now, that position no longer holds. The 

parties alone cannot hope to defeat the government, and they 
still would not do so even if aided by the abstention of one-quarter of those 
on the government benches. 

Therefore, the government now has power to carry out all its pledges, 
including those perforce shelved during its first seventeen months, and we 
must assume that it will do so. Hence, those who voted their confidence in 
the government as it has been since October 1964 are likely to find that they 
have brought about a very different government. ; 

The government is not to be blamed for behaving as if it had a “mandate” 
for every item in its programme; all our governments do the same, and 
indeed until the advent of public opinion polls it was seldom possible to say 
- with any certainty that any given measure was or was not the people’s will. 
The fault lies in our electoral system which too often bestows power without 
the electors’ authority, gives the voter too little opportunity to express his 
wishes, and cannot be relied upon to reflect in the result those wishes that 
he'does express. 

Tho restriction of the voter’s choice was in this election very noticeable 
in both the largest parties. As regards Labour, it has already been referred 
to: a voter wishing the Labour government to continue on the course 
followed since 1964 might find himself living in Ebbw Vale and therefore 
obliged to vote for a Labour candidate all out to make it far more Socialist, 
while another Labour voier who completely shares Michael. Foot’s views 
and would dearly love to vote for him may find himself a few miles off in 
Pembroke and therefore obliged to vote for Desmond DonneHy who takes 
the opposite view. In these circumstances, it is clear that the votes cast for 
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any perticular candidate are not a reliable measure of his personal popular- 
ity or of approval for the particular policies he stands for. 

On the Conservative side, there were the normal differences of personality 
(anyone wanting a Conservative government must vote for Enoch Powedl if 
he {fives in Wolverhampton S.W., for Quintin Hogg if he lives in St. Mary- 
lebone, and so on) and a noticeable split over Rhodesia, on which the votes 
cast could give little or no indication of the voters’ opinions. In the Tonbridge 
division of Kent a Conservative supporter was bound to vote for a man who 
had voted with the government on oil sanctions: in Maidstone for one who 
had gone into the opposite lobby: in Sevenoaks for one who abstained. 

As usually happens when a party loses many seats, a number of notable 
personalities were lost to parliament, and the leader of the opposition was 
himself in some danger. These defeats again bear no relation to the victims’ 
deserts. When Leo Amery lost his seat in 1945, the Guardian said of him 
that ‘sf any Conservative ought to be in parliament, he should”; now, the 
same thing has happened to his son, along with other former ministers— 
Henry Brooke, Dame Patricia Hornsby-Smith, Peter Thorneycroft, 
Christopher Soames, Christopher Chataway-—Martin Redmayne, the Con-, 
servative government’s chief whip, and Humphry Berkeley, whose Labour 
opponent deplored with obvious sincerity his defeat as a pawon. These. 
defeats were due not to any shortcomings on the part of the candidates 


~ 
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themselves—Julian Amery could not hope to hold TP. the trend a seat 
where his 1964 majority was only 14, and the other seven were obviously 
unsafe with majorities ranging from 343 to 3,148. On the other hand, no one 
` could have any doubt that among the Conservative survivors would be those 
standing in Worthing (1964 majority 18,883), South Kensington (16,368) and 
Solihull (20,386), whether they were particularly worthy or particularly 
popular or not. Their survival was determined not by the choice of the 
30,000 or so people who voted for each of them, but by that of a much 
smaHer number in a party meeting who decided to select a certain candidate 
for that safe seat. 
| The election thus illustretes once again the two major faults of the British 
electoral system: that the voter’s choice is far too restricted, and that the 
` choice ‘he does express is far too likely to have no effect on the result—or 
perhaps to have an effect opposite to that which the voter desires. 

Reverting to the case of the Kentish Conservatives, in each of the three 
contiguous divisions the voters had a choice of one candidate selected by 
the' local Conservative Association, one selected by the local Labour Party, 
and, in Tonbridge and Sevenoaks, one selected by the Liberal Association. 
Those who, in Tonbridge, opened the Conservatives’ adoption meeting by 
moving a vote of censure an the retiring member would no doubt have been 
glad to vote for the Maidstone candidate, but of course cowld not. Neither 
could they (their censure motion being defeated) nominate a Conservative 
candidate of the same type in competition with the official one, owing to 
the risk that, by splitting the Conservative vote between the two, they might 
cause both to lose. As it was, the Conservative candidate was one of the 
126 Conservatives (plus 41 Labour and 11 Liberal candidates) elected with 
fewer votes than his opponents combined. 

This cause of the restriction of the voters’ choice could be removed very 
easily: all that is necessary is that the voter shat] be enabled to say, “I want 

- Conservative A, but if he can’t be elected I will accept Conservative B 
rather than let in a Labour man—and indeed if I can’t have a Conservative 
at all I will choose the Liberal in preference to Labour”. With a similar 
choice, of course, for supporters of any other party. That is achieved by 
abolishing the X and letting the elector vote by numbering candidates in the 
order of his preference. 

That simple change would enable the voter to have a free choice, without 
fear of “splitting the vote”, among as many candidates as anyone liked to 
nominate; moreover, we could be sure that the choice he expressed would 
be his genuine preference, which is by no means always the case at present. 
An outstanding instance of the falsification of a result by fear of “splitting 
the vote” was the Hull North by-election, where the Radical Alliance and 
Liberal candidates both fell disastrously below their expected polis; this was 
almost certainly duo to their supporters fearing a Conservative victory and 
voting for the Labour candidate as the only one likely to prevent that. 

This fear notoriously operates as a handicap on Liberals and on all 
smaller parties and Independents; it is less widely recognised as working 
against Labour or Conservative candidates where, as in Orpington or Colne ‘ 
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Valley, they are in an apparently hopeless position. 

Tf the vote were made transferable, it would reflect the voters’ real wishes 
in all such circumstances, since anyone could safely vote “1” for his real 
first preference, knowing that if that candidate really did receive very little 
support the vote would not on that account be wasted but would be used 
instead for that voter’s second preference candidate—and if it could not ° 
help to elect him either, then for his third, and so on. . 

This, however, disposes of only the first of our two objections; the second 
—that the choice made is as likely as not to have no effect on the result— 
remains, 

In Maidstone there was a straight fight; whether all the Conservatives 
were content with their candidate personally or not, at least they indisput- 
ably won the seat, with 29,208 votes against 24,214 for the Labour candidate. 
The 29,208 votes were effective in electing someone of the party those voters 
favoured—but the 24,214 served only as an expression of opinion; their 
effect on the composition of the House of Commons was nil. Moreover, 
Labour voters in Maidstone have always been in that position, in every 
election since their party was founded, and so have Conservative voters in 
South Shields, in every election right back to the first Reform Act of 1832. 
In every British general election, nearly half of all the votes cast go to waste 
on losing candidates. 

Moreover, wasted votes are by no means confined to the losing side. The 
majority of 4,994 in Maidstone sufficed to win that one seat; indeed, so did 
the majority of three in Peterborough; so would a majority of one vote. In 
the Hemsworth division of Yorkshire, Labour had a majority of 34,722; in 
North Down, the Conservatives one of 28,124, and neither of these could 
have any more effect than the majority of threes in Peterborough; neither 
could win more than the one seat. In Hemsworth, 34,721 Labour supporters 
could have stayed at home, in North Down 28,123 Conservatives, and the 
results would still have been the same. So jong as each constituency elects 
only one member, there is no possibility of giving any effect to the votes of 
a minority (even if only one fewer than the majority) or of giving any more 
effect to a very large majority than to a very small one, 

Hence, even if no complications are introduced by the existence of more 
than two parties, the result of a British general election may be anything 
from that typified by Nottingham City :— 











Labour Conservative Communist 
Central 21,348 14,922 
North 30,260 18,509 1,070 
South 24,580 24,264 
West 23,859 17,311 
Total votes 100,047 75,006 1,070 
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to that in Preston plus South Fylde: — - 
- Labour Conservative Liberal 
AI Preston North 21,539 19,121 . 
Preston South 20,720 17,931 
~ South Fylde 13,455 29,779 11,532 
Total votes 55,714 66,831 11,532 
i Seats 2 1 0 


There is no way to prevent a party with little over half the votes from 
winning every seat by a tiny majority; no way to prevent a party with a 
much larger share of the votes from losing because it wastes many votes 
by piling up a few {large majorities while its opponents slip into many 


` > Beats by small majorities. Only if several M.P.’s are elected together—for 


example the four for Nottingham as one constituency or the three for 
Preston plus South Fylde—is ét possible to give representation both to the 
majority and to one or more minorities, and to give more representation 
to a large majority than to a small one. ‘ 

In electing only one person, the best we can do is to make sure that 


` he is acceptable to at least half the voters (Le. that he is not elected on a 


“split vote’); anything up to half the votes cast go to waste on an 
unsuccessful candidate. If, however, we elect aH four members for 
Nottingham together, it is then possible to make sure that four-fifths of the 
votes cast are effective: that not more than one-fifth of the voters are 
“represented” by an M.P. they do not want. 

By combining the transferable vote with the election of several people 
together, we can remove both the faults of our present system—we give 
the voter a wide and free choice, unaffected by such considerations as fear 
of “splitting the vote”, and we create a very high probability that the 
choice.made will affect the result in the way the voter desires. 

Going back to Kent, if Tonbridge, Maidstone and Sevenoaks formed one 
3-member constituency voting in that way, a Tonbridge Conservative who 
disapproved of Richard Hornby would not need to limit his disapproval 
to a motion of censure whose only effect was to give the party unfavourable 
publicity: he would be able to vote 1 for John Walls (Maidstone), who 
takes the opposite view to Homby on Rhodesia, 2 for Sir John Rodgers 


` (Sevenoaks) who followed the party line of abstention in the oil sanctions 


division, and only 3 for Hornby if he felt that any Conservative was better 
than none. After which, he could if he wished go on to whichever of the. 


“other parties’ candidates he found least undesirable—he would be quite 


safe in so doing, for his last preference (unlike a second X) coud in no 
circumstances count against his first: it would be used only if the vote had 
failed to contribute to the election of an earlier preference (and that is 
unlikely). 

In the actual election, the Conservatives in each of the three divisions 
polled more votes than any other party (though in Tonbridge fewer than 
the other two combined) end therefore won all three seats for a total not, 
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much exceeding half of all the votes cast (84,755 out of 167,507, three 
Labour candidates getting 62,620 and two Liberals 20,132 votes). In a 
single transferable vote election, a candidate needs for success mot a 
majority of the votes cast but a certain minimum share known as the 
quota: in this instance 41,877 votes (one-quarter of the total plus one), that- 
being the smallest number of votes, out of the whole 167,507, that can be 
obtained by each of three candidates but not by four. The Conservative 
candidates collectively have more than twice this quota and the Labour 
ones more than one quota; therefore if most people vote 1, 2, 3 for the 
three candidates of their preferred party, the transfer of votes from 
candidates they cannot help to elect to candidates they can help wil cause 
the Conservative votes to accumulate on two of their candidates and to 
elect both. Let us imagine that the Conservative voters’ choices among 
their candidates are determined by their opinion of oil sanctions—that is 
of course an over-simplification but will serve for purposes of illustration; 
in any case, the three men’s actions on that matter may well be typical of 
dheir general attitudes. Suppose that most Conservatives think their party, 
rather than abstain, ought to have taken a definite stand one way or the 
other but that they are about equally divided as to which way. In that 
case, nearly half of them would have voted 1 for Wells and nearly half of 
them would have voted 1 for Hornby, and those would have been the two 
Conservatives elected. Similarly, if Labour voters may be assumed to be 
divided on nationalisation, the one Labour man elected would be pro- 
or anti-nationalisation according to which group of voters was the larger, _ 
and in constituencies with a big enough Labour vote to elect two or more 

M.P.’s both groups would get representation. 

In addition, any voter who felt strongly about some matter cutting - 
across the party lines (say, for example, Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market, on which both supporters and opponents exist in all parties) could 
pick out all the candidates who shared his view on that matter. His first 
preference among these would be whichever candidate he most agreed 
with on other matters also, so that to make that one question the main 
factor determining his vote would by no means preclude him from 
expressing his opinion on others as well. 

The result, then, would be to give a House of Commons reflecting with | 
fairly high accuracy the voters’ support for the various parties and for 
major policies. 

What its composition would be in the present state of public opinion 
can be estimated only approximately, since, as already pointed out, the 
votes cast last March are not what they would have been if the voters’ 
choice had been wider and unaffected by fear of wasting their votes. In 
particular, Liberal candidates and all others outside the two largest parties 
would have been likely to poll more votes. Partly, this would have been 
because many more electors would have had the opportunity to vote for | 
them if they so wished—for example the South Fylde Liberal candidate 
could have had the vote of anyone living in Preston. In addition, any who 
now fevcur the Liberal candidate (or Independent, etc.), but who do not 
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Vote for him for fear of wasting their vote, would no donger need to 
hesitate before giving their vote to their real first preference. Hence, though 
on the basis of the votes actually cast there would have been only about 
-17 Liberals elected, on the votes likely to be cast in conditions of voters’ 
free choice this number would probably be at least doubled. 

We can say with certainty that if the largest party still got 48% 
of-the votes it would get about 48% of the seats or a few more; 
certainly not, as in the actual result, 97 seats more than all its 
opponents combined. We can also say with certainty that each 
party’s M.P.s would be those individuals whom its voters preferred. This 
means in the first place that far fewer, if any, valued personalities would 


`` have been lost to parliament. For instance, had the new London borough 


of Hampstead been one 3-member constituency, the Conservative votes 
there would have been amply sufficient to elect one member (instead of 
none). If most of the Conservative voters there considered Henry Brooke 
a distinguished man who deserved to retain his seat, he would have held it; 
he would have lost it only if those voters thought one of the other 
Conservative candidates more worthy of it. 

In the second place, it means that if, for instance, a party has right and 
left wings, whichever wing had the more support among that party’s voters 
would secure more seats. If, for example, it is true that a majority of 


N those who voted Labour want the Labour government to continue on the 


` 


lines of its first seventeen months and not to embark on nationalisation of 
steel or other industries, then there would be in the parliamentary Labour 
Party a majority of M.P.s sharing that view. 

Ò Where, then, would be the “vote of confidence” and the “mandate”? 
In their present misuse, gone. No party would be able to claim that it had 
‘the confidence of the nation unless its candidates had polled at the very 
least more than half the votes. No party would suffer from delusions of 
grandure through having power out of all proportion to its popular support. 
But neither could a party be deprived of power when it had majority 
support, as can happen under our present system: in 1951, a few more 
votes for Labour would heve given it a clear majority of the votes, while 
stil leaving it with fewer seats than the Conservatives alone. 

As for the “mandate” for steel nationalisation, “going into Europe” or 
anything else, if a majority of the voters favoured that course they would 
be able to, and in fact would, elect a majority of M.P.s who also favoured 
it. And vice versa. Instead of an automatic majority for everything in the 
government party’s programme, there would be a real majority for those 
items in it that were acceptable to the majority of the voters. 

It will doubtless be objected that the existence of a majority of M-P.s 
opposed to a certain measure does not mean that it will be defeated, since 
an MP. generally votes with his party even when he disagrees with it. But 
that is the position under our present voting system, which makes an M.P. 


- dependent for his seat on the support of his party organisation: it would 


inevitably change under a system that enabled the voters to elect, if, they 
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so chose, an independent-minded man in preference to the obedient 
follower of party lines. 

It is too often assumed that talk of electoral reform is concemed only 
with the fair representation of parties, or even only with a fair deal for 
the smaller parties. It has far wider ramifications than that, and it is to 


be hoped that the Speaker’s Conference, when it resumes its work, will — 


examine them tho x 

This ought to be'the last election in which the British people are limited 
to a narrow choice of what two or three party organisations think it 
proper for them to have, and in which even the limited choice they do 
express has an even chance of being without effect. 


[Enid Lakeman is Director of the Electoral Reform Society, and author 
of numerous books and articles on this subject]. 
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THE JAPANESE AND VIETNAM 
by Raymond Lamont Brown 


WENTY-THREE years ago the Nipponese flag flew over Vietnam 

and the Japanese were supreme masters of what had been French 

Indo-China. From Sumatra to the Ellice Islands and from New 
Guinea to the Aleutian Islands the Japanese held sway, but these days 
they are more intent on winning economic and export battles than tuming 
the heavy industries of Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Nagoya into a national 
_ arsenal again. 

The very fact that it is the Americans who are fighting in Vietnam E 
colours the whole picture of the Japanese attitude towards the situation. 
Although “An Instrument of Reconciliation” in the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty ended the American Military Occupation of Japan in 1951, in 
fourteen years millions of U.S. Dollars have stabilised the Japanese 
economy. Nowadays economically the Japanese are not so dependent on 
the United States as they once were, but it is certainly still true that 
Japan is more dependent on them than on any other country, so that as 
‘far as Japan is concerned the withdrawal of the United States from the 
conflict in Vietnam would hurt Japan as the anti-U.S. feeling spread 
throughout South East Asia. Yet as far as the popularity of the Americans 
is concerned in Japan, a recent survey showed that the Americans are the 
most popular people amongst the Japanese, Nevertheless when love and 
friendship are based on Dollars and Cents, the foundations tend to be as 
secure as the Stock Exchange. 

' What then do the Japanese really feel towards the fighting in Vietnam? 

For a westerner it has always been difficult to assess the Oriental mind and 
public opinion as shown in the Japanese mass media is most misleading 
as to the true picture. It must be realised that Japanese militarism is a 
thing of the past but its seeds are only below the surface and that Japan 
does not learn lessons: she just forgets what she does not want to know; 
but twenty odd years of peace have had their effect and the majority of‘ 
the people wish for a peaceful settlement to the problems in Vietnam. 
While this wish is upheld by most Japanese the other facets of the situation 
are preatly diverged in public opinion. 

The Communist and left-wing propaganda news-sheets and journals 
hit at the Americans for blocking the path of the communisation of South 
East Asia. In the inherent journalistic miasma of Japan real facts have 
tended to get somewhat bent. The Communists shout as loud as they can 
that the Viet Cong are the poor nationalists fighting to get rid of the 
American Imperialists. Somewhere is heard the voice which is softly 
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saying that the Viet Cong are Communists aided by Red China, but this” 
fact tends to get ignored in the generat clamour. ` 


Fundamentally many of the Japanese are ignorant of the basis of the 
_ American-Viet Cong struggle for power. The so called ‘intellectuals’ of the | 
Universities and Colleges say that the Viet Cong are "a national socialist 
revolutionary” force which is to be expected to happen in a developing - 
country and they say that Vietnam must be allowed to run its course 
without interference from ‘foreigners’. 

The Communists insist that the Viet Cong are the nationalists and that 
the South Vietnamese are just a peace loving people goaded to war by 
the Americans. Somewhere the truth that the South Vietnamese called 
in America to assist in quelling the growing acts of brutal terrorism and 
atrocities committed by the Viet Cong, has been somewhat conveniently 
lost. 

The ‘intellectuals’ say that the Viet Cong victory is ‘inevitable’ and that 
the Communists are bound to succeed in South East Asia — again the 
fact that Thailand and Malaysia are predominantly anti-Communist and 
that there are over a million refugees from Communism in Vietnam doesn’t 
seem to matter. This ‘fatalist’ policy is that of the minority in Japan, but 
the non-Communist westerner is justifiably uneasy that this idea might 
become widespread in the ‘peace at any price’ advocators. This percentage 
of the population is almost entirely anti-Communist, but the leftists are 
using them by dwelling on the American bombing of North Vietnam and 
ignoring the reprisals. In the main the Communist propaganda goes un- 
challenged in Japan. 

The historic truth of the matter is that what is happening in Vietnam 
today is very similar to the war of twenty-odd years ago — then it was 
the Japanese oppressors against the Americans, this time it is a different 
oppressor backed by Red China (the only one who will gain if the 
American troops are withdrawn from Vietnam) against the Americans. The 
American propagandists, however, emphasise that if they withdraw from 
South East Asia the Communists would take over the countries one by one. 
Really the truth is that if this was seen to be done there would almost 
certainly be a third World War. 

Peace is the most wished, hoped and prayed for thing in the world 
today and the Japanese are just as complacent about their freedom of 
mind, body, speech and assembly as any other free country, for it is easy 
to talk of freedom when you have it. But for all the shouting of the 
Communists in Japan the people are inscrutable —- they support the 
Americans in Vietnam not because they want to continue the war but 
because they like the personal freedom they have now. 

The ruling power in Japanese Government is the conservative Liberal- 
Democrats who have a clear majority over all other parties in both the 
House of Representatives and the House of Councillors. To win at 
successive elections the Liberal-Democrats have had to poll heavily in 
tho industrial arcas; although there are a handful of communists in both 
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Houses the political -feeling is pro-American, and the Government have 
expressed backing for the Americans in several policy statements. 

Fondamentally, Japan is a nation in the balance and today the Japanese 

economy is one of the most powerful in the world, but while the United 
States stays strong-Japan will stay strong. Therefore a sudden leftish 
swing of the country —- a pro-Red China swing — would tip the whole 
delicate balance and the Asiatic peoples would be rocked to the precipice 
- of total war. The Japanese have always and will always wish to be on 
the winning side, they feel that in the event of the occasion of another 
war that the United States and the rest of the free world will win. There- 
fore the pro-American Japanese Government must keep it so by backing 
the United States in Vietnam. 

For some time the United States have stressed that Red China and the 
U.S.S.R. are very close to Japan (the latter is within sight of the Japanese 
northernmost Soya islands). A serious number of set-backs in the 

, American campaign would politically and economically rock Japan 
towards disaster. Although economics are not the whole Japanese story, 
without stability in this field Japan would be defenceless and within the 
grasp of the Communist World. The Japanese must back the United 
States, to go against her would be suicide. 
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VIETNAM: A NIGHT AMBUSH 
by David Raine 


S we moved out of the base camp at 6.30, the sun was forming 

yellow structures in the evening sky. One-hundred-and-fifty yards out 

at the perimeter we loaded our weapons and passed through the 
barbed wire. The tauntness of our bodies only being accentuated by our 
movement. Twelve men, one machine gun and a radio. Marching 10 paces 
apart along the twisting path that lead through the back-yard of a Viet- 
namese house, Property is everyman’s when he is a soldier. There might 
be Vietcong here, all angles are covered by crouching moving soldiers/ 
silence a chicken, and see children clinging to their mothers. These people 
are suspected of being Vietcong sympathisers, nothing definite, so we 
move on through the ever darkening jungle. When it opens out onto a’ 
vehicle track the surprise of light makes us want to shrink back, but we . 
move on down it. Well spaced out on either side, our eyes peering into 
the thick greenery that could hide a battalion. 


The jungle is frightening because of the proximity of everything. But 
because of this it is safer, provided everyone moves with the sway and 
elasticity of the growth. At a hamlet down along this track we have to 
meet up with some of the Vietnamese Popular Forces, part of the Viet- 
namese army that fight only in the immediate region of their home. They 
dislike fighting at night, leaving their woman, to sit in the empting monsoon. 
The original plan is to join with 50 of them: we get 20, thinking ourselves 
lucky. They fight well and perhaps they think 20 is enough. It means we 
could be out-numbered ten to one, but they know war, as a fish does water. 


Lt. Macloy scratches out the ambush plan in the track. His good Viet- 
namese allows even the children to take an active interest. Marines crouch 
at the side of the track well spaced, always prepared for they could be 
hit at any time. We wait for complete darkness before moving off again. 
In the exaggerated silence of movement, we go a few yards up the road 
and turn into the jungle again, single file, ten paces apart. In the utter 
blackness it is barely possible to discern the man in front, or sense the 
man behind. Banana leaves splat in your face; mud underfoot. We continue 
for half an hour in the seamy entanglement of the jungle’s first dark. 


When the open patches come with a web of paddy squares, the light 
again seems too fierce to be encountered, but invariably the way we must 
take is straight across the middle. In a sliding way of balancing we move 
across a narrow dyke, eyés that want to stare at the tree line are fully ' 
employed keeping feet and body going. 

I want to stop, to lie down; we are all far too conspicuous moving here, 
waiting for the orange flashes. 


On the far side we have to pass through another small hamlet, pass 
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through it so no one will hear us. In deep stealth we pass within twenty 


' -feet of a family eating supper...... not a sound, just people talking, not 


a dog or chicken notices. The radio-op slips. We stop, freeze to the ground, 
machine gun set up, wait to see if the noise brings results. Five minutes 
nothing happens, so we move on. ; 

Walking soaked in sweat, fear burning at the fabric of each man. Black- 
ing on the face caked in parts, running in others with the dripping moisture 
` of the jungle. All intently staring at what cannot be seen in the green that 
is the most dense black. 

At the drop of the Lieutenant’s hand a race begins, our hearts running 
pounding as we move on our stomachs to cover. Out in the clearings the 
moon stalks a man, and he squirms in an effort to find a piece of shade. 
Waiting faces held locked, in strange grotesque masks, no one realises his 
is contorted as the one he sees. A wild boar ups and pounds off in a-flurry 
of mad-splashing. Faces relax. 

Twenty-one-fifteen hours, we slide into the growth at the side of the 
path. In exaggerated slowness I lean back to ask the radio operator: 
“Ambush position?” He says “Guess so”. Already soaked through we lay 
back in the wet growth, resting while the Vietnamese scout the area, making 
sure no Vietcong are sitting among us. A piece of high ground forms a 
horseshoe, and we set up a position to two-thirds of it. Two trails fre- 
quented by Vietcong are to be covered, one which comes over the remain- 
, ing third of the horseshoe, across the paddies, under our noses. The other 

around the top. The first trail is the best for us because they have to walk 
in the water of the flooded paddies, with no cover. My position is between 
the machine gunner and radio operator, with Lt. Macloy. Light growth in 
-front affords us a panoramic view. We crouch in a inch of water, the 
monsoon pours over us. As Mike the radio-op says: “Whichever way they 
come, they get zapped.” 

In a guerrilla war such as this, patrols can go for weeks without making 
contact, the Vietcong sitting in trees watching them go by. Then one day 
when they have a force with a three to one superiority, they attack. It is 
with this danger in mind we wait in ambush, maybe to find We are con- 
tained within an even Jarger enemy ambush. 

Bull frogs start a jumbled chorus of croaking. Macloy takes off his 
hard-hat, parts the bushes, peers out, waits for the second sound. I move 
beside him: we can see nothing. A duck flies up. Maybe nothing real will 
happen, beyond our grovelling before ducks and boars. The multitude of 
clicks that make up a jungle night is analysed for enemy content. The 
bull frogs get excited again; they do it periodically, maybe having a 
private war dance. Another.splash, the machine gunner moves in behind 
his weapon. No need to look, we all know it is now. Footsteps coming on, 
splashing on, life getting shorter, the world takes on another dimension but 
do not want to understend. We wait, see them clear of the tree line. On 
they come, half crouching, three conical hats, three guns. Three black 
humps lying where rice belongs. One moves and starts firing. The machine 
gun rattles-spurts; there are a few rifle shots, and then nothing. 
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From the ‘scene of the execution the blood is spreading but I cannot 
see it; all that is left is our waiting for morning. Waiting with a new - 
tension, looking out at our conscience lying there. At first light a couple 
of men go out taking the guns, ammunition and papers from the dead men: 
The Vietnamese take souvenirs. In the grey dawn, with lines across it, 
that the rain makes, we tramp back to the camp in the hills, sodden, tired 
and a physical need for breakfast, if not a mental desire. As we eat little 
is said, with only one thing to say, and each person reluctant to mention it. . 


pn 
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WHAT SEEMS TO BE A RIGHT SOLUTION FOR THE 
‘CRISIS IN VIETNAM? 
by E. Hinterhoff 
EW people in the world have a more difficult task than President 
Johnson — acting on the expert advice of the whole machinery of his 
Administration — to select a right method for the solution of the 


complex problem of Vietnam. 
The situation in that country which only since a few years has appeared 


"` jin the news, has’ been deteriorating steadily, creating the danger of 


escalating into an international conflict, with all rts implications. 

The fact remains, which has been only slowly recognised by the world 
opinion that North Vietnam, without any formal declaration of war, has 
been waging it against South Vietnam for several years —- by means of 
most modern warfare, namely by subversion, infiltration, guerilla technique 
ec; unlike in 1950, when North Korean troops, with the support of a 
powerful artillery barrage, and in accordance with the classic textbooks of 
a conventional warfare, crossed the 38th parallel, unleashing an orthodox 
aggression, Ho Chi Minh has been applying in South Vietnam the ‘same 
methods which he applied against the French during the ist Indo-China 
war, from 1945-54, which ended with the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. 

The successful operations, waged by the Vietcong, by which guerilla units, 
infiltrating from North Vietnam into the south, have been called, have 
been conducted on orders from General Giap, in his H.Q. in Hanoi; like, 
during the Ist Indo-China war, when killing of civil administration officials 
was one of the most efficient methods of intimidation, the same method 
has been applied, and on an increasing scale, by the Vietcong, with the 
result that some 85 per cent of the whole country—except the big towns—is 
` under the control of the Vietcong. 

' In spite of increasing numbers of American advisers, estimated recently 
' as about 30,000, of which some 23,000 are officers and N.C.O. represénting 
some twenty-five per cent of the regular establishment of the US. Army, the 
situation did not show any marked improvement and, on the contrary, the 
Vietcong has been stepping up its operations, inflicting casualties not only 
upon South-Vietnamese armed forces but also upon American personnel. 

All this resulted in recent American air-strikes, as a token of the so- 
called “controlled response”, which were intended to create a situation 
conducive to negotiations. 

It is against this sketchy background of the present situation in Vietnam 
that we propose to examine the various options for the solution of this 
complex problem which are facing President Johnson—and his Administra- 
tion today. 

Theoretically speaking, there would seem to exist the following 5 
options: 1) a complete withdrawal, which could be called in diplomatic 
verbiage, as an unilateral disengagement; 2) a negotiated settlement; 3) 
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containment or a stalemate; 4) escalation and the acceptance of a risk of 
a wider war, and 5)-war by proxy, which deserves a closer examination. 

1) The first option, namely a unilateral withdrawal, although 
recommended by some American Senators, would be the most catastrophic 
solution which one could imagine: it would have a deeply humiliating 
effect on the prestige of the United States not only in the Far-East and 
South East-Asia, but all over the world, including Europe; such a solution 
would amount to a complete admission of bankruptcy of the United States 
as a world power and, in addition, it would have a snow-balling effect, 
being, by implication, a victory for the Communist Powers, especially for ` 
Red China, paving the way for its domination far afield. 

Furthermore, it would have undermined to such an extent American 
credibility in Europe that the end of the Atlantic Pact would be only a 


matter of time. It is not in vain that Senator Hubert Humphrey, at present _ 


Vice-President, said in his speech on August 17th, 1964; ‘The toss of 
Vietnam would set in motion a crumbling process that could, if 

have grave consequences for us and freedom”, he added: “We shall not 
be driven out.” 

In view of the mood of the whole American nation, and above al of 
President Johnson, the chances of such a decision being taken are more 
And, yet one could not role out a situation when, due to the change of 
tegime in South Vietnam — which, after all, is a sovereign state — an 
appeal could be made by a new Government in power, to the United 
Nations to remove American personnel from its country; who knows, 

such a course of action was contemplated by the late President 
Diem, when he was sounding the possibility of-coming to terms—through 
French diplomatic mediation — with Ho Chi Minh; the only way to 
prevent this happening was to remove Diem by means of a military 

“coup” as, indeed, was the case, 

The regimes which succeeded Diem, in spite of their changes, turned 
out to be interested in the continuation of war against North Vietnam, and 
certainly opposed to any idea of the “neutralisation” of Vietnam and any 
attempts to negotiate such a solution. 

This brings us to the second alternative, namely a negotiated settle-_ 
ment which, as mentioned above, was perhaps of interest both to Diem 
as weil as to Ho Chi Minh: one must bear in mind that Ho Chi Minh, 
who could be compared — mutatis mutandis —— with Tito, must not be 
too happy with his dependence on Red China’s assistance, and would be 
glad to find a way out of the present situation, highly damaging to his 
country. Unfortunately, in view of successfully developing operations waged 
by the Vietcong against the South-Vietnamese forces, Ho Chi Minh would 
be ready to negotiate only from a “‘position of strength”, which would be 
unacceptable to the United States, as one of Ho Chi Minh’s conditions 
would be the demand for a unilateral withdrawal of American personnel 
from South Vietnam. 

Another complication in the case of a negotiated settlement is that, for 
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practical purposes, few people would know how to go about it, especially as 
history has shown that the West and the United States in particular usually 


` -got the worst of a bargain with the Communists. One of the main difficulties 


lies in the interpretation of the term “neutralisation”, which has been | 
proposed by de Gaulle: whereas for the Russians it would mean securing 
the-outer borders against an external aggression, but permitting, an internal 
“fluidity”, to the Americans such interpretation, for obvious reasons, would 
be unacceptable: it would mean that, in the long run, the whole area 
would fall like a ripe apple into the Communist’s lap, leading to a coHapse 


- of SEATO as well as to other far-reaching implications similar to those 


which would result from an unilateral disengagement. 
However, there is a strong trend among some enlightened political 


` leaders in ‘the United States in favour of a negotiated settlement and some 


Senators, as for instance Mike Mansfield, have been recommending that 


"| Britain and Russia, as co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference, should 


resume their responsibilities. It is interesting that Vice-President Hubert 
Humphrey said; “We are, therefore, to consider negotiations or an enlarged 
tole for the United Nations, where this would be effective . . . Negotiations 
must take place at the proper time, however. Premature negotiations can 
do iittle more than to ratify the present achievements of the aggressor, 


_ and this will not do”. 


In other words, the situation in South Vietnam must be brought under 
control .before any negotiations can start — unfortunately, it is easier to 
say than to achieve, 

3) As a pre-condition to any negotiations, “containment” would seem 
the logical conclusion and one which, as it would seem, is gaining ground 
and considerable support in high quarters in Washington, athhough—as 
mentioned before — the main difficulty consists in its successful 
implementation. 

Those in the United States who are favouring the policy of ‘‘contain- 
ment”, argue that the reduction of East-West tension in Europe is, after 
all, the result of a policy of “containment” which brought about the 
mellowing of Soviet Communism and a process of ‘‘polycentrism”’ in the 
Communist bloc, eventually reducing the danger of war, consequently, as 


they argue, a similar policy could be applied, with the chances for success, 


in the Far-East and South East-Asia as well. It would be interesting to 


‘add that this concept of “containment” in the Far-East has already 
_ assumed the form of a fascinating “Grand Design”, for setting up some 
» sort of “protective dam” reaching from Japan and extending through South 
- Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, down to Australia and 


including, of course, South Vietnam — as a barrier on the mainland. 
Yet, as long as the situation in South Vietnam is not under control, the 
whole ambitious concept remains an academic abstraction, and the whole 


- problem will centre around the situation in that umhappy country. 


In view of the growing casualties suffered by the South-Vietnamese 
armed forces as well as by American personnel, the problem of effective 
pacification of the country seems increasingly. difficult to solve; an effective 
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pacification would mean, first of all, a complete eradication of the Vietcong, 
or at least reducing its activities very considerably. There are several 
measures which could be taken to this end, such as blocking the supplies 
routes from Laos and Cambodia, which could diminish the flow of arms 
into South Vietnam or stopping it altogether; building of large zones along 
the frontier areas, which could be bulldozed and defoliated, so as to reduce 
a cover for guerillas, could be useful as well. However, afl these measures 
could be regarded only as temporary and as an expediency with no 
guarantee of success. 

4) This brings us to the fourth option, namely escalation which, 
theoretically speaking, may have a large choice of options, beginning with 
limited bombing raids or air strikes (almost the same thing) as well as 
similar naval actions, up to direct offensive operations directed against - 
North-Vietnamese armed forces, to be undertaken either by South- 
Vietnamese troops, with Americans not being directly involved, or with 
the active participation of American ground troops, which would amount to 
a fully-fledged American involvement, with all its implications—we come to 
that in a while. 

The bombing raids which have been taking place on an increasing scale 
for the last few weeks, represent perhaps the most moderate form of a 
“controlled response” — as they have been called by Presideat Johnson; 
they have been directed against carefully chosen military targets, situated 
not far from the border, and it would seem that they are intended to have 
a psychological rather than a military effect, as the targets in most cases, 
had a limited military value. Yet, these raids are dangerous from the 
political point of view because they contribute to the rising of tension, - 
and in addition, they may contribute to the situation in which Red China 
could decide to get directly involved — recent statements by Cho En Lai 
ought to be considered as a serious warning. ‘ 

In spite of aH these risks it would seem that the American Administration 
has chosen this method and, in spite of protests from its allies and the 
rest of the world, is prepared to apply it, at least for the time being. 

The next degree of escalation would be to carry war into North Vietnam, 
as has been persistently urged by South Vietnamese generals as well as 
by some American generals in Saigon; however, the situation would seem 
to be more complicated: according to the leaflet published by the Institute 
for Strategic Studies, North Vietnam has 15 divisions and, in addition to . 
these regular forces deployed in their defensive position along the 17th 
Parallel, some 30,000 troops, operating in South Vietnam in a capacity of’ 
guerilla fighters, Although remaining under the operational command of 
General Giap in Hanoi, these Vietcong forces are assisted by some 60-80,000 
night raiders, recruited, of course, by force, among the local population, 
harassing and immobilising considerable South Vietnamese forces. 

Although South Vietnamese forces can have, # necessary, an unlimited 
air and naval support supplied by the United States forces in that area, 
still they would be fighting in rather unfavourable conditions, namely on 
two fronts: one in North Vietnam and another one against the Vietcong 
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which, of course, would step up its activities the more the South Vietnamese 
were involved in their operations north of the 17th Parallel. In any case, 
there will be no comparison with the war in Korea, for which American 
advisers have been training the South Vietnamese for such a iong time. 


Under the circumstances, and in view of the mounting losses suffered by 
_ the South Vietnamese, it is obvious that the government in Saigon will 
sooner or later launch a strong appeal to the United States for its active 
Participation in the war—in other words, for an active involvement in the 
war, which could escalate into a war with the Red China. 

Such an appeal would put President Johnson up against the most 
agonising dilemma; he must bear in mind General McArthur’s dictum: 
“Never commit American soldiers on the Asian mainland” and, on the other 
hand, to refuse appeals coming from the South Vietnamese Government for 
direct military assistance could amount to winding up offensive opera- 
` tions, which were launched with the knowledge and approval of the U.S. 
Government. 

At the same time, a decision to use American troops in North 
Vietnam could precipitate Chinese help, at least in the form of 
“volunteers” and, above all in an unlimited war material, flowing across 
the frontier between North Vietnam and China; such developments could 
. create a situation similar to that one which was faced by General 
McArthur, when he was refused permission to bomb Chinese bases just 
the other side of the river Yalu. A situation which could be compared 
with Korea could be this time more dangerous, in view of promises which 
were given by Kosygin to Ho Chi Minh during his recent visit to Hanoi, 
and which could lead’ to a conflict between the U.S. on the ona hand and 
Red China and the Soviet Union on the other hand, involving, as during 
the Cuban crisis, all America’s NATO aHies. 

5) There seems, however, to exist another option which, though very 
controversial, would not abound with so many dangers as a direct 
American involvement and ensuing “‘confrontation”’ with Red China, and 
possibly with Russia, namely a war by proxy, applying the “strategy of 
indirect approach” — which has been put into practice by the Communists 
for many years and with a notable success in many parts of the world. 

Such a solution would consist of setting up of some sort of a Far-Eastern 
NATO, consisting of South Korea, Philippines and Formosa — all of 
them representing a powerful military, potential. 

Nothing could better Hlustrate this statement than a few figures taken 
from the authoritative publication by the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
according to which South Korea has 28 divisions, plus 7 independent tank 
battalions, plus a modern navy, and powerful air force consisting of 8 
interceptor-fighter squadrons, equipped with the latest American aircraft; 
. Formosa has 21 infantry and 3 armoured divisions, a strong navy, and 
modern air force, which has shown its: value during dog fights with the 
Communists over Quemoy and Matsu in 1958; both countries have con- 
siderable manpower reserves consisting of experienced war veterans; on 
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top of this, the Philippines have 4 divisions and about 100,000 men in 
reserve, with a modem navy and 4 squadrons of interceptor-fighters. 

The military potential of such a coalition would be at least twice as 
strong as NATO’s “shield” in Central Europe; theoretically speaking, it 
could be increased by a token contribution from Malaysia, if it were 
allowed to join. Obviously, such a development would require a con- 
siderable re-appraisal of the policy of Great Britain as weil as of the United 
States, which was against cooperation between South Vietnam, especially 
when Diem was in power, and Malaysia. Furthermore, such a coalition 
could be increased by contributions from various islands of indonesia, 
where anti-Sukarno forces have been waging for several years a lonely - 
and bitter fight against the pro-Communist regima in Jakarta. It is worth- 
while recalling that they have been deprived of all American military assist- 
ance, as a result of a sudden decision by Mr. Dulles, taken in 1958, to 
transfer all his support to Sukarno, who became in his eyes — dike 
Nasser — a symbol of a bulwark against the Communist penetration. At 
the same time, Dulles forbade Chiang Kai Shek to continue his assistance to 
anti-Sukarno rebels, threatening offshore islands, which were the cause of . 
an acute crisis at that time. 

It is of interest that the above suggested option, on the strength of 
information available, would appear, so to speak, almost like breaking 
into open doors; as a matter of fact, only a few months ago the Philippine 
Ambassador to Formosa and General Alfredo Santos, Chief of Staff of the 
Philippines Army, had put forward, in Taipeb, the suggestion of a military 
alliance between their country and Formosa—directed against Red China— 
although without mentioning at this stage South Korea. 

The setting up of such an anti-Communist coalition — a sort of a. 

ar-Eastern NATO, consisting entirely of Asiatic nations—and its offensive 
use in Vietnam, could have absolutely dramatic implications, military, 
psychological and political; the appearance of such a force in a border 
area near China could result in a possible levée en masse against Mao’s 
regime, which would mean a complete change of world balance of power. 


(Major E. Hinterhoff, V.M., is the founder and Hon. Secretary of the 
Military Commentators’ Circle. He was awarded a NATO Fellowship in 
1962 to carry out research into the political and military implications of 
the NATO Alliance.) 
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RHODESIA TODAY 


by Mercedes Mackay = 


HE vast majority of White Rhodesians who were formerly against 

U.DL, are now solidly behind the Smith regime. They say that now 

it is an accomplished fact they would rather face ruin than give in 
to Mr. Wison. The hate campaign is directed almost entirely against Mr. 
Wilson who was personally attacked as “‘this man” for nearly half an 
hour by Mr. Smith in a broadcast to the nation on Thursday 10th February. 
Although certain elements sometimes blow their car horns during “God 
Save the Queen” at the “drive-in” cinemas, it is sti played and respected, 
and the Union Jack flies beside the Rhodesian flag. It is not England, but 
‘ Mr. Wilson who is to blame, and there is a strong belief that the Tories, 
_ had they been returned to power, would at once find a means of ending 

the deadlock and acknowledging the present illegal government. 

Outwardly Salisbury is a prosperous little city, gay with flowers and 
fountains, and with no apparent shortages of any kind apart from petrol 
rationing. The country is entirely self supporting in every kind of European 
food, the excellent beef, for instance, being a third of the English price. 
The petrol rationing brings tittle hardship, and fuel is allocated for fishing 
trips, and for holidays to help a hotel trade suffering from the fack of 
' foreign tourists. At times it is difficult to find parking space in the city, 
and no-one doubts that the oil sanctions at least are being to some extent 
evaded. 

But that is the surface. The shortages are slowly snowballing, and lack: 

of sales and exports and spares are causing unemployment which is steadily 
increasing. More Africans are being dismissed than Europeans, and since 
_ they may neither protest nor forgather, they are disappearing into their 
Tribal Trust areas to join the ill nourished multitudes who have just entered 
their fourth successive year of drought. 
. . The many schemes to help famine areas both from overseas and in 
` Rhodesia itself are hampered by the economic sanctions. But Rhodesian 
Africans are used to famine and unemployment and are just as willing to 
tighten their belts for the hoped-for overthrow of the Smith regime, as 
White Rhodesians are to maintain i. 

The White unemployed Rhodesians are in'a worse condition, for there 
are no unemployment schemes, and a freezing of any funds they may have 
in countries other than South Africa. Houses and small estates which cost 
£10-£15,000, in the boom time of Federation, are now in an unwilling 
market for £5-£7,000. Many families are leaving, along wih them the 
now hated Liberals who are many of them among the best brains in the 
country. Many get deported if they have not yet got citizenship, and are 
snapped up by universities or hospitals in the independent countries to 
the North, but it is a brain drain which is doing no good to Rhodesia. 
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Owing to the droughts the tobacco harvest is not so good, and farmers are 
resigned to getting merely their expenses plus barely enough to finance neat 
year’s crop. But they are worried about their markets which, once lost, 
may not come back for at least the five years contractual period being 
demanded by other suppliers. Even on the Rhodesian market a snag 
awaits the cigarette factories, for cigarette paper cannot be made in 
Rhodesia and the capital needed to install such a specialised paper factory 
is not available. The motor trade is almost at a standstill. It must be 
remembered too, that Rhodesia was just struggling out of a recession 
begun long before U.D.L, following the break up of the Federation. With 
Salisbury no longer the Federal Capital, many of the big companies left 
their offices and returned to their former business centres. Salisbury was 
left with a lot of office space, shops and even flats which were difficult to 
let. 


The new Parliament is something of an anachronism, enlivened only by 


the brave and outspoken criticism of the only independent white member, 
Dr. Palley. Aware that he will be asked by the Speaker to retract, he 
alludes each time he speaks to the “Hlegal” regime and brings to light 
facts and figures which have been carefully concealed from the public by 
a censored press and controlled radio and T.V., thus assuring that it at 
least appears in Hansard. Newspapers from abroad which are critical of 
the regime, or contain facts relating to the effects of sanctions, disappear 
at the airport, where it is said they are burnt. The Rhodesian Herald has 
liberal leanings and is controlled by the Argos group which also runs the 
only Sunday paper. These have now been forbidden to leave blanks or to 
include the announcement that the paper is “subjected to Censorship”. 
The Herald continues to leave small blanks which might or might not 
have replaced censored material, and this aroused one M.P., to a furious 
demand that the press be taken over by the Government, The Minister of 
Information, Mr. Van de Byl, replied that censorship was only necessary 
because there was only one newspaper. He made no reply to the suggestion 
that the Government should run a rival newspaper so that both sides of the 
story could be told. But it was once felt that the Government might take 
over the press, and thus justify more fully the slur of “fascism” already 
levelled at them by one of their own back benchers. Aithough this censor- 


ship is clearly the thing most embarrassing to Mr. Smith’s followers, there - 


are many other evidences of fascist control. Some tetters are censored, and 
many get “lost” in the post, telephones are tapped, and houses can be 
entered and searched without warning or charge. Nearly five hundred 
people are detained without trial in Salisbury prison alone, and it is 
estimated that there are between one and three thousand of them through- 
out the country. There are also restrictions of various categories. Some are 


restricted to certain areas or camps, while others are restricted from visiting . 


certain areas, particularly those which house the former nationalist leaders. 
The latter, with their lieutenants, are said to have been made detainees, 
rather than restrictees since U.D.L 

The determination to bring about U.D.I., is the Rhodesia Front party’s 
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of the now independent states. This was brought about by three main 
African grievances. The first, and most important, is the colour bar based 
„on the assumption that aH Africans, whether educated or not, must, if 
` U.D.L continues, remain for a iong time second class citizens. The second, 
related to the first, is the “creeping Apartheid” of the Land Apportionment 
Act, and the third is. African education. 

All relaxing of colour bar restrictions has now ended. There are still 
three multi-racial hotels in Salisbury, and cinemas and the Les Brown 
swimming pool are open to all, but the unpopular Land Apportionment 
Act has made it almost impossible for the races to mix in flats, hospitals 
or schools in the apportioned areas. Mr. Gondo, former leader of the 
opposition, for instance, had his house in a very pleasant, but all African 
suburb. The Apportionment Act of course reserves some excellent land 
. for African farmers only, although the latter fear that this could be reduced 
’ by an influx of white settlers. The act is already causing hardship by the 
long distances from the reserves to the employment sites in the white 
areas. But the Africans appreciate that they can now buy expandable 
‘houses in some of the new locations, adding to the small original units as 
the family increases. The new Farm Purchasing Areas are also very 
successful, if, at present, limited. There, Africans can buy their farms and 
receive help with farm machinery and methods, paying gradually for their 
land by the sale of crops. But there is resentment of course that Africans 
can only purchase from strictly allocated areas. There is a dramatic ' 
difference in the crops in the adjoining Tribai Trust Areas, where proper 
farming methods are not yet used, although these areas give opportunities 
for store and hotel keepers to run successful businesses. Where African 
farms abutt those of white-Rhodesians there has been some excellent 
‘co-operation with the white farmer helping the African by lending 
machinery and giving free advice on pest control and fertilisation. This is 
a good and ¢riendly partnership,which is of mutual benefit to both. But 
since U.D.L, there is increasing bitterness between the races which makes it 
less rather than more likely that such co-operation will continue, or that 
land apportionment can eventually be abolished. 

For the first forty years of Rhodesia’s existence the white children in 
the towns had free education. The Africans had no urban schools, and the 
village schools were all run by Missions which demanded pay. When urban 
, African government schools began they were aiso free, but the influx was 
“such that all schools soon became fee paying. The government proudly 
declares that more African children go to school in Rhodesia than in any 
other African country except South Africa, What is generafly not known 
is that it is mostly primary education, and that pitifully few of the children 
stay. With inability to pay fees, debility due to malnutrition, and long 
walks to reach the schools, only 25% of the children, it is estimated, will 
‘get through primary school, and only 1%, will go right through secondary 
school to Form V. Further the Division of African Education has recently 
instructed that the number of teachers admitted to training in 1966, must 
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be cut by-25°%. This means that in ten years from now there will be a ` 
gross shortage of qualified Africans to fill posts which would be hard to 
fill even by a very full immigration scheme. The government speaks of the 
burden of African education which falls on the European minority, but in 
fact in 1964, Africans paid £1,200,000 in fees and Europeans £420,330. 
In 1963, the average annual wage in cash and kind of employed Africans 
was £115, and that of Europeans £1,216. Yet a European is only required 
to pay about three times as much in school fees as an African earning 
less than a tenth of the European income, 


It is natural therefore, that Africans should suspect that this is a 
deliberate policy to restrict African education so that they cannot achieve 
the standard which would give them the vote. Nor can they be sure that, 
without safeguards from Whitehall, their present advantages will not be 
whittled away by successive Acts of Parliament. 

In fact, as things stand, Rhodesia is just as much a one party state as 
any of the independent African countries. The opposition cannot hope to 
have any influence in the foreseeable future. Four years of drought and 
a desperate unemployment makes any sort of strike or organised protest 
an impossibility, for many of the Tribal Trust Areas are in famine and 
any strikers who avoided arrest under the emergency regulations, would 
return home to face hunger, with the knowledge that there are thousands 
waiting to fill their jobs. 


At the time of U.D.L, the army and the police were divided in their 
loyalties -and a brief and probably bloodless show of force could have 
overthrown the government. As this did not happen the Africans have a 
deep sense of betrayal, especially as they see the apparent failure of 
sanctions, with high living still going on in the exclusive White clubs and 
hotels, 

On the other hand, the Europeans are convinced that an African 
government, in their lifetime, would mean chaos and bankruptcy, but they 
are, most of them, sure that majority rule may still come after the passing 
of several generations. Only a few, with the Liberal element, are beginning 
to realise that the present good life can only be assured by the continuance 
of a frankly fascist regime which may well become as abhorrent to them 
as to the outside world. Although overseas trading may be re-established 
and sanctions overcome, living standards must inevitably be lowered, 
labour become increasingly sullen and unwilling, and immigration drop 
to a trickle, 

It would seem that only the end of colour bar and a true racial partner- 
ship can solve the problems of this unhappy and defiant minority, and 
thinking Rhodesians of all races fear that this realisation, if it comes, may 
come too late. 


v 


[Mercedes Mackay has recently returned from a jong tour of Africa]. 
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HISTORY 


- LINCOLN SPEAKS 


by Byron D. Murray 


“CENTURY has passed since the formulation of the major state 
papers of Abraham Lincoln, so significant in the annals of American 
thought, but little progress has been made in discovering the 
influences, ideological and literary, that may have had bearing upon what 
the sixteenth president wrote. Historians and literary critics continue to 
speak of Lincoln as one who practically worked in a vacuum. Edmund 

Wilson puts emphasis upon Lincoln’s intellectuality, recognising that his 
influence upon American opinion was a thing of critical analysis and 

cogent argument as well as a matter of imaginative style. He recognises 
. that Lincoln’s conception of the war “was indeed an interpretation that 

he partly took over from others, but that he partly made others accept”.+ 

But when Wilson has finished one is left, as in other studies, to wonder - 

from just whom Lincoln took over ideas, and whose style was influential 

_in the development of the Lincoln idiom. 

A definitive work studying such influences seems to be well in the future. 
There appears to be a sharp break both as to matter and manner between 
“the Lincoln who was the political campaigner through the greater part of 
the Eighteen-Fifties, and the Lincoln whom the world remembers from 
his war-time utterances as president. To the person alert to literary style 
and aware of the scholarship which probes for personal as well as 

-` ideological causes, this hiatus seems a baffling one, by no means fully to 
be accounted for by the fact that when weighted with the responsibilities 
of office, presidents generally speak a different language from that of their 
election campaign. Nor is it to be explained only on the ground that the 
greatest crisis in the nation’s life, hitherto only threatened, had actually 
arrived. 

_ More illuminating scholarship needs to be devoted to the internal 
evidence of influences, early and late. Lincoln’s reading has been the 
subject of a number of studies, most of which have attempted external 
approaches — the books which he owned or borrowed, those which he 
was thought by someone to have read, those which he spoke about as if 
he had read; and finally, those from which he quoted directly, thus putting 
the matter beyond doubt. The trouble is that books and writers of this 
last classification are few indeed. In the case of approximately one hundred 
identifiable quotations from the Bible in the writings of Lincoln, he is 


, 


Patriotic Gore: Studies in the Literature of the Civil War (New York, 1962), 
123. 
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much more likely than not to omit any identification; and since some are 
from obscure and seldom-read parts of the book, they have even passed 
into lists of Lincoln quotations ‘source unknown’. 

Henry Clay, fellow Kentuckian, had long been proclaimed by Lincoln 
to be his ‘beau ideal’ of a statesman, and it was from him that Lincoln 
used more acknowledged lines than from any other person. It was on the 
occasion of Clay’s death? that Lincoln was stirred to the most nearly 
eloquent and nationally significant utterance of anything he had yet made. 
Declining to use what he called ‘pathetic and beautiful language’, he was 
yet attracted enough in that direction to quote several paragraphs from 
what he identified as ‘one of the public Journals’, written in the florid 
style so often found in public speeches of the time, This he followed with 
a brief, factual obituary; and it was immediately after this point that 
Lincoln gave promise of that great mastery of language for which he was 
to become known — not so much by the style that he used there as by 
his interest in analysing what had given weight to Clay in the forum of 
national politics: 

Mr. Clay’s eloquence did not consist, as many fine specimens of 
eloquence does (do), of types and figures — of antithesis, and elegant 
arrangements of words and sentences; but rather of that deeply camest 
and impassioned tone, and manner, which can proceed only from great 
sincerity and a thorough conviction, in the speaker of the justice and 
importance of his cause. This it is, that truly touches the chords of 
human sympathy; and those who heard Mr. Clay, never failed to be 
moved by it, or ever afterwards, forgot the impression. All his efforts 
were made for practical effect. He never spoke merely to be heard. He 
never delivered a Fourth of July Oration, or an eulogy on an occasion 
like this. 

A little later, Lincoln referred to an unrecorded speech of Clay which - 
was still spoken of with enthusiasm by the few still alive who had heard 
it. We should never know the precise language of the speech, he said, 

but we do know . . . that it invoked the genius of the revolution .. . 
that it scorned, and scouted, and withered the temerity of domestic foes 
— that it bearded and defied the British Lion — and rising, and swelling, 
and maddening in its course, it sounded the onset, till the charge, the 
shock, the steady struggle, and the glorious victory, all passed in vivid 
review before the entranced hearers. 

All of this is imaginative critical analysis of the literary qualities, or 
supposed qualities, of Clay; but in itself it employs a far different kind of 
language from that which Lincoln was to use either in the next eight 
years of anti-slavery controversy or in the three years following that, of 
his state papers. Lincoln had demonstrated at least as early as 1852 that 
he could absorb the combination of idea-plus-language, that he was indeed 


3The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoin, Roy P. Basler, editor (New 
Brunswick, 1953), II, 121-132 — hereinafter cited as Collected Works. Clay 
died June 29, 1852, It was on July 6 that citizens of Springfield held two 
memorial meetings, at one of which Lincoln delivered his eulogy. 
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an extraordinary student of style and possessed of no small creativity of 
his own. Though rarely in his published work did Lincoln refer to literary 
men, we know from Noah Brooks and others of his great respect for the 
better-known writers of our tradition, including those of his own time in 
America. One would suppose that his capacity for language would have 
steadily grown and evidenced itself more definitely throughout the Fifties; 
but the person who looks for such finds other things. 

Lincoln could be very sharp and scornful of extremists South and North 
. in a plague-on-both-your-houses fashion toward the close of his eulogy 
on Clay. He could be carefully analytical in building up for satirical 
thrusts, as in his speeches during the Pierce-Scott presidential battle in 
1852. By the time of the mid-term elections of 1854 he had developed his 
capacity for extended argument, interrupted rather rarely with earthy 
humour or humorous parallels. On a few occasions his argument would 
reach up to the level of power in language: 

Repeal the Missouri Compromise — repeal all compromises —- repeal 
the declaration of independence ~~ repeal all past history, you still 
cannot repeal human nature. It will still be the abundance of man’s 
heart, that slavery extension is wrong; and out of the abundance of his 

~ heart, bis mouth will continue to 3 
, But instead of building further on this level, he returned immediately 
to the lower level of patient historical and logical structure. By the time of 
his Springfield speech of June 26, 1857, he seemed to move more smoothly 
and in more orderly fashion than ever into his argument; but the purpose 
of each step of the process was to build to a climax of sarcasm and wit, 
and the speech ended on this note. Those who are more familiar with 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates remember Lincoln’s part in them as a 
combination of sharp logic, sarcasm, self-depreciation, homely humour, and 
occasional scorn, with only an occasional passage that stirred the audience 
to consider national ideals, as for example in his brief explications of the- 
Declaration. Perhaps it was in the nature of a political debate that this 
should be so. But during the next fifteen months, with the pressures of the 
senatorial campaign that he had lost well in the past, Lincoln, while finding 
time to develop his “Mud-Sill” argument in support of free white labour 
and to produce in the Cooper Institute speech perhaps the best historical 
study of the Constitution in connection with slavery, did not come 
perceptibly nearer to the language of his state papers. The exception 
would be the brief but well-known peroration of the Cooper Institute 
address beginning, “Let us have faith that right makes might . 

Up to this point Lincoln’s energy had been expended almost entirely in 
developing an ideology of opposition to slavery extension. What was 
needed immediately upon his election was another structure to support the 
first: an ideology of the Union. Such an ideology of course may be said 
to have extended, in the popular mind at least, as far back as 1776. The 
Constitution-makers had been concerned with such ideas as perpetuity; 


‘Speech at Peoria, Ilinois, October 16, 1854. 
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the place of majority and minority opinions; national sovereignty, state 
sovereignty, nullification, and anarchy. But there was now a difference. 
Prior to this time nullification had been attempted, but not secession. 
What was hypothetical at the time of the Webster-Hayne debate and even 
in 1850 in the notable speeches of Webster and Clay had now become 
actual, 

Lincoln was clearly familiar with the speeches, life, and letters of Clay, 
with much of Jefferson and Jackson and Patrick Henry. He must have 
known Webster’s major speeches, and possibly those of John Quincy 
Adams. But it is not the language of any of these men, except in small 
part perhaps, that comes out in the First Inaugural, the Message to 
Congress of July 4, 1861, and the Gettysburg Address. Neither does it 
seem, except in small part, that it is the language which he had himself 
used in the somewhat tentative approaches he had made toward an 
ideology of Union on various occasions in the past. On these previous 
occasions he had leaned heavily on Clay, contenting himself often with a 
direct quotation. 

The Rasler-edited Works for the Abraham Lincoln Association pull 
together the first edition and revisions of the First Inaugural and call 
attention to the single suggestion of Orville H. Browning and to the six 
pages of manuscript suggestions by Seward, The more important of these 
suggestions for some time have been recognised and dealt with by 
historians, with special attention to Seward’s idea for what was to become 
in Lincoln’s inimitable style the well-known peroration. 

It would be a mistake not to give full weight to the effect of Seward’s 
wisdom upon Lincoln’s thought. Where, for example, Lincoln originally 
wrote “A disruption of the Federal Union is menaced, and, so far as can 
be on paper, is already effected”, Seward’s idea of not adumritting that 
anything had reaHy been effected was an essential first step toward the 
official view of the conflict as it was to be declared later by the Supreme 
Court — that it was an insurrection rather than a successful rebellion. 
Whether much discussion revolved around this point is not known, but in 
any event Lincoln adopted the Seward suggestion that disruption of the 
Union, “heretofore only menaced is now formidably attempted”. In - 
another place Seward succeeded in getting Lincoln to soften the word 
‘treasonable’ into ‘revolutionary’. A similar softening of the word ‘submit’ ' 
to ‘acquiesce’ may again have been due to the prospective secretary of 
state, as may the change from ‘‘in cases where the moral sense of the 
people is against the law” to “in cases where the moral sense of the people 
imperfectly supports the law”. His advice seems to have had some effect 
on Lincoln’s decision to confine remarks about the Republican party to a 
minimum, and to speak of ‘the North’ and ‘the South’ rather than ‘our 
side’ and ‘yours’. On the other hand Lincoln declined to follow a number 
of Seward wordings, or else agreed to strike out a phrase in one place and 
put it back in, often with better effect, later on. 

With the exception of Seward’s idea for the final paragraph, however, 
one can almost say that the whole of his suggestions can be subsumed 
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“under the single heading of strategy, rather than ideology. in the main he 
found the president a man who had formulated his ideas, and the secretary 
of state concerned himself chiefly with modifications of wording in keeping 
with his not always balanced sense of what would be most diplomatic. 

Browning’s single but important suggestion concerned a matter of 

strategy and diplomacy also: that Lincoln should not needlessly put the 
government out on a limb with the assertion that it was committed to 
‘reclaiming the public property and places which had fallen, but should 
merely say that the government would “continue to hold, occupy, and 
possess them”. 
. This is approximately the point at which the historians have left us, 
‘at least with respect to the three Lincoln speeches in question. While the 
ideological elements of these speeches were not new in American history, 
in the new language of Lincoln the president they seemed to have a fresh- 
ness and a logical coherence and application that was new. Was there 
someone besides Seward and Browning who might have influenced him at 
this time — someone whose style stood out in distinction to the ordinary 
and who thus might have started new trends of expression in the mind of 
this president who was extraordinarily sensitive to language? 

Time was desperately short for the preparation of all of the speeches in 
question, the first two coming within four months of each other and 
during a period when Lincoln was harried with the making of many un- 
precedented decisions. Modern historians have emphasised his habit of 
perusing the leading newspapers of his area and of the nation — those of 
New York, Chicago, Louisville, and St. Louis in particular. It is not likely 
that he gave up this life-long habit, though the time he could take for 
such reading must have been severely limited. Certainly he must also have 
kept in touch with some of the current magazines. His Cooper Institute 
speech had been conceived primarily as a response to an 1859 59 article in 
Harpers by Senator Douglas. The Atlantic Monthly had begun with a 
great flourish in 1857 and promised its readers material from leading 
writers of America and abroad. 

. Lincoln, who never once in his published speeches referred to any of 
the well-known American writers of the day, did indicate once by an 
indirect reference that he was acquainted with the Biglow Papers; and 
whether he had or had not continued to read this author's output, it 
-seems probable that in the fall of 1860 he would have read editor James 
Russell Lowedl’s (unsigned) editorial in the Atlantic, “The Election in 
November”, with its discussions of the issues and of Lincoln’s qualifications 
’ for the presidency. Lincoln began work on the First Inaugural in January, 
- 1861, and continued on it until its day of delivery March 4. Whatever 
else was available to him in the way of letters, advice personally canals 
and necessarily brief and hastily written editorials in n 
January and February there appeared in the Atlantic Monthly from ie 
same pen two extended and thoughtful discussions, “The Question of the 
. Hour” and “E Pluribus Unum”, which placed the issues confronting the 
president-elect in the setting of American and world history, in a style 
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which, like Lincoln’s in the Cooper Institute speech, alternated between 
the vigorous-scholarly and the homely, down-to-earth. 

The present generation, Lowell said in the February essay, was the child- 
of almost half a century of unprecedented prosperity which had more and 
more engaged its concern, and no great crisis had arisen during that time. 
Such a crisis was now present, and if the public spirt of the whole country 
were awakened to the peril, the present trial would leave the nation stronger 
than ever. If it were thus awakened, “We shall have learned what is 
meant by a government of laws, and that allegiance to the sober will of 
the majority, concentrated in established forms and distributed by legitimate 
channels, is all that renders democracy possible, is its only conservative 
principle, the only thing that has made and can keep us a powerful nation 
instead of a brawling mob”.* And later in the essay ... “we must recover 
our presence of mind before we see the fallacy of the assumption, that 
the people, or a bare majority of them, in a single state, can exercise their 
right of sovereignty as against the will of the nation legitimately expressed”. 
The doctrine of secession, he said, was simply mob-law under a plausible 
name. It might have been fairly urged under the old Confederation. “But 
the very fact that we have a National Constitution, and legal methods for 
testing, preventing, or punishing any infringements of its provisions, 
demonstrates the absurdity of any ah assumption of right now”. The 
government had executive officers which were “arms and hands that 
become supple to do the will of the people so soon as that will becomes 
conscious and defines its purpose”. The case was one, he said, of Anarchy 
vs. America; and in another connection he suggested that the principles 
upon which the Confederacy was founded would tead it toward despotism 
in an attempt to combat anarchy. 

In his first draft Lincoln wrote: ` 

Plainly, the central idea of secession, is the essence of anarchy. A 
constitutional majority is the only true sovereign of a free people. 
Whoever rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanimity is impossible ; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrange- 
ment, is wholly inadmissable; so that, rejecting the majority principle, 
anarchy or despotism is all that is left.5 

In the second draft Lincoln changed “a constitutional majority”, to “a 
constitutionally-expressed majority”, where Lowell had said “will of the , 
nation legitimately expressed”. Then at Seward’s suggestion, Lincoln . 
amended the sentence to read “A majority, held in restraint by 
constitutional checks, and limitations, and always changing easily, with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people’’. The edttorially-italicised part may be compared 
with Lowell’s “sober will of the majority, concentrated in established forms 
and distributed by legitimate channels”, with his comments on the pro- 


*The Works of James Russell Lowell, Standard Library edition (Cambridge 
1871), V, 46-47. 
5Collected Works, IV, 256-257. 
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visions we had under the Constitution for preventing injustices, and with 
his idea that the administration was a supple instrument to do the will of 
the people “so soon as it becomes conscious and defines its purpose”. It 
* would not be surprising if Seward, college graduate, man of intellectual 
inclinations, and one who had been commended quite warmly by Lowell 
in “The Election in November’, had also been reading “E Pluribus 
Unum”. In any event the thought of the final draft, for which Lincoln 
must be given final credit, is put together in more compact order and in its 
language is more specific and more appropriate tactically for the occasion 
than the Lowell version would have been. . 


In approaching the matter of federal and state sovereignty Lincoln could 
‘have begun with the comment of Chief Justice Taney in the 1858 attempt 
at interposition by state courts of Wisconsin. Plainly, Taney held, it was 
our intention to set up a general government strong enough to execute is 
own laws without interference from the states, which had surrendered many 
of the rights of sovereignty upon the adoption of the Constitution. But 
Lincoin had taken such issue with Taney’s views in the Dred Scott case 
that, though he may have been aware of the more recent Taney pronounce- 
ment, he seems not to have made use of it at any point. 


In “E Pluribus” Lowell pointed out that the states had surrendered their 
power to make war, and asked how they could have reserved the single 
exceptional privilege of declaring war upon the United States; yet it was 
war-like actions which were being threatened by Florida in her proposal to 
withdraw and take with her fortified positions established by the federal 
government, and by Louisiana in her proposal to cork up the Mississippi. 
Louisiana had been bought by the federal government to secure the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and Florida had cost not only money but thousands of 
lives to make it a part of the nation. “The United States are not a German 
confederation, but a unitary and indivisible nation”, he said. A tittle later, 
perhaps remembering Andrew Jackson’s statement that the Constitution 
forms a government, not a league, Lowell brought it up to date in more 
modern, popular terms: ‘The United States are a nation, and not a mass- 
meeting; theirs is a government, and not a caucus”. Then, drawing toward 
a conclusion, he pointed out that slavery was no longer the matter in 
debate, but rather “‘the settling once for ail whether there can be such a 
thing as a government without the right to use its power in self-defence”. 
The Republicans (constituting the admimistration-to-be) believed that the 
most important principle was that government rested upon just authority, 
and — at this point he must have taken a leaf out of Webster —~ “that 
that authority, once delegated by the people, becomes a common stock of 
> Power to be wielded for the common protection, and from which no 
minority or majority of partners can withdraw its contribution under any 
conditions...” 

Possibly with these February statements stored up in his brain, Lincoln 
began that well-known part of the Inaugural dealing with perpetuity — 
that masterpiece of closely ordered reasoning, adyancing step by step with 
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legalistic logic, yet clear to popular understanding. Its second paragraph 
is especially interesting in the light of Lowell’s phrasing: 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but an 
association of States in the nature of contract merely, can it, as a 
contract, be peacefully unmade, by less than all the parties who made — 
it? One party to a contract may violate it — break it, so to speak; but 
does it not require all to lawfully rescind it? 

Three paragraphs later Lincoln arrived by steps that are more precisely 
ordered than Lowell’s at the point, “It follows from these views that no 
State, upon its own mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union — 
that resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that acts 
of violence, within any State or States, against the authority of the United 
States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circumstances”.® 
Lowell, a Harvard law graduate but one who had not followed up in 
practice, had earlier written, “The legitimate consequence of secession is, 
not that a State becomes sovereign, but that, so far as the general govern- - 
meat is concerned, she has outlawed herself, nullified her existence as a - 
State, and become an aggregate of riotous men who resist the execution of 
the laws”. One notices in the two writers the parailelisms of legitimate 
and lawfully; of outlawed and nullified and are legally void; of riotous 
and insurrectionary. At the same time one understands why, in such an 
instance, assuming Lincoln knew Lowell’s work, he would have preferred 
his own language as the more tactful and appropriate to his office, It 
would in fact at no point have been good strategy to have quoted Lowell. 
Though worlds away in temperament and political savoir-faire from a 
William Lloyd Garrison, Lowell was remembered in some quarters at least 
as a former contributor to anti-slavery magazines, and perhaps known 
more recently as one who had favourably reviewed Frederick Olmsted’s 
devastating The Back Country. 

One of the most effective parts of the Inaugural was Lincoln’s exposition 
of the inevitable movement of the Confederacy toward chaos, once. the 
principle of secession was adopted. ‘For instance, why may not any 
portion of a new confederacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede 
again, precisely as portions of the present Union now claim to secede from 
it?” In the original draft, Lincoln had written ‘South Carolina’ rather than 
“any portion of a new confederacy’, and the fact that he did so is 
interesting in the light of Lowell’s February article, which dealt with, 
South Carolina and the practical problems which it would face in the 
relationships with the other cotton states. Lowell then asked in somewhat 
different language the same question as Lincoln, “But even if we leave 
other practical difficulties out of sight, what chance of stability is there for 
a confederacy whose very foundation is the principle that any member of 
it may withdraw at the first discontent?” 

Lowell had developed a somewhat extended appeal to people to consider © 
the advantages under which they ved as one country: ‘“‘One ‘language, one 
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law, one citizenship over thousands of mies, and a government so good 
that we seem to have forgotten what government means — these are things 
not to be spoken of with levity, privileges not to be surrendered without 


"` a struggle”. Lincoln brought the’ general idea down closer to earth in the 


r 


well-known paragraph beginning ‘‘Physically speaking, we cannot separate,” 
and in this geographically-oriented approach he may have been helped by 


; , an unknown writer in tho Princeton Review who had been quoted by the 


` Boston Transcript January 10, 1861, and who argued, “This country is 
thus physically one, and therefore its organic Hfe is one”. Lincoin 


‘ humanised what was general and abstract in Lowell and abstract in the: 


Princeton writer by using the figure of a husband and wife separating. He 
pled with his countrymen to think calmly and weil on the whole subject, 
and cited some of the same difficulties of trade treaties and intercourse that ` 
Lowell had discussed. The four advantages of the one country which 
Lowell had enumerated become in Lincoin’s language “‘all its benefits, its 


-memories, and its hopes”. 


_ In the hectic days that followed the firing on Sumter Lincoln was con- 
fronted with problems such as no president had faced, and his days and 
` rights were packed with action. Aware as he was of those who were 
accusing him or might accuse him of provoking the conflict by attempting 
to provision Sumter, he felt under compulsion to explain at an early date 
the exact sequence of events and to justify all the official steps taken. Ho 


- wished further to make use of the war to amplify upon the ideology of the 


Union, and above all he felt an ever-growing desire to set the case of the 
North favourably before world opinion. This is the order of the argument 
in the. message to Congress on July 4. It would be his task and his only 
to ‘give official explanations. In the broader subject beyond he could if he 
wished incorporate something of language-idea combinations that were 
timely and available. 

In “E Pluribus” Lowell had written, ‘“‘The occasion is offered us now of 
trying whether a conscious nationality and a timely concentration of the 
popular will for its maintenance be possible in a democracy, or whether # 
is only despotisms that are capable of tho- sudden and selfish energy of 
protecting themselves from destruction”. And in the June number of the 
Atlantic Monthly he had added that the North was “to prove which is 

stronger — an oligarchy built on men, or a commonwealth built of them’’.- 
“Wo go forth”, he added, “for the defense of principles which alone make 
government august and civil society possible”, 

Lincoln said that the South had forced upon the country the issue of 


. immediate dissolution or war. He then went on to present as Lowell had 


done the world significance of the straggle and in doing so, to use the 
same alternative whether construction as Lowell, but with variations and 
additions: , 
And this dssme embraces more than the fate of these United States. It 
presents to the whole family of man, the question, whether a con- 
stitutional republic, or a democracy — a government of the people, by 

the same people — can, or cannot, maintain its territorial integrity 
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against its own domestic foes . . . It forces us to ask: “Is there, ïn all 
republics, this inherent, and fatal weakness?” “Must a government, of 
necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to 
maintain its own existence?” 

Lowell was severe on the border states and particularly on Virginia, who, 
he said, would do everything but her duty — “the gallant Ancient Pistol 
of a commonwealth”. She had passed an ordinance of secession and then | 
“coolly referred the whole matter back to the people three weeks afterwards 
whether they would secede three weeks before”. If as it appears here Lincoln 
was reflecting the order of ideas and something of the language in the 
Lowell article, he no more than elsewhere leaned slavishly upon his model 
but chose his own way, with only an occasional key word such as 
‘professed’ carried over. In his state paper he could scarcely afford 
Lowell’s touch of facetiousness. After speaking of the actions of other 
states as Lowell had begun, he turned to Virginia and cated its course 
“the most remarkable — perhaps the most important”, and then went 
into a catalogue of its sins which quite closely paralleled Lowell’s. ’ 

Approximately the last half of the Message to Congress consists of a 
re-examination of the rights of the states in relation to the Constitution, 
the meaning of secession and of coercion, and finally a vigorous setting 
forth of the significance to the world of the struggle to maintain popular 
government. Lincoln began by charging the movers of the South with 
having ‘insidiously debauched’ the public mind with a sophism. It might 
seem, at first thought, that there was little difference whether the movement 
be called ‘secession’ or ‘rebellion’, he said. “With rebellion thus sugar- 
coated, they have been drugging the public mind of the section for more 
than thirty years”. Again it appears that in preparation of this point 
Lincoln might have remembered the trend of thought and something of the 
language of Lowell. In “E Pluribus” the latter had spoken of Southern 
poHticians who by dint of continued reiteration “gradually persuade them- 
selves, and impregnate their own minds and characters with a belief in 
fallacies that have been uncontradicted only because not worth contradic- 
tion”. These fallacies had to do with economic superiority, but they were 
to lead to this statement two pages later: 

It is time that we turned up our definitions in some more trustworthy 
dictionary than that of avowed disunionists and their more dangerous 
because more timid and cunning accomplices. Rebellion smells no 
sweeter because it is called Seceasion, nor does Order lose its divine 
precedence in human affairs because a knave may nickname it Coercion. 
Secession means chaos, and Coercion the exercise of legitimate authority. 
You cannot dignify the one nor degrade the other by any verbal 
charlatanism. 

Or Lincoln might have mentally noted the immediately recent “Pickens- 
and-Stealin’s Rebellion” in the June Atlantic: “The secret friends of the 
secession treason in the Free States have done their best to bewilder the 
public mind and to give factitious prestige to a conspiracy against free 
government and civilisation by talking about the right of revolution, as if 
it were some acknowledged principle of the Law of Nations”. One 
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compares Lowell’s “Southern politicians’ with Lincoln’s ‘movers of the 


` South’, Lowell’s ‘bewilder the public mind’ with Lincoln’s ‘insidiously 


debauched the public mind,’ and Lowell’s ‘verbal charlatanism’ with 
Lincoln’s ‘sophiam’. Lowell's ‘factitious prestige’ becomes a sophistic 
‘assumption’ and his ‘some acknowledged principle of the Law of Nations’ 
becomes ‘some omnipotent and sacred supremacy pertaining to a State’ in 


,Lincoln’s next paragraph: ‘‘This sophism derives much — perhaps the 


whole — of its currency, from the assumption, that there is some omni- 
potent, and sacred supremacy, pertaining to a State — to each State of our 
Federal Union”. 

Lincoln went on to say that in our popular government we had 
settled two points, the establishment and the administering of it. One 
point sti remained — its successful maintenance. Lowell had similarly 
marked our progress in the June article: that the fight which began at 
Concord bridge gave us independence, and that which began at Sumter was 


‘to give us nationalay. “Wo must convince men that treason against the 


ballot-box is as dangerous as treason against a throne, and that, if they play 
so desperate a game, they must stake their lives on the hazards”. Lincoln 
at a much earlier date had played with the alliterative ‘ballot-bullet’ 
contrast, but his language-sensitive mind may have been intrigued by 
Lowel’s phrase ‘treason against the ballot-box’. He first wrote, “It is now 


for them (our people) to demonstrate to the world, that those who can 


fairly carry an election, can also suppress a rebellion; that those, who can 
not carry an election, can not destroy the government’. Then he struck 
out the last clause and substituted “that ballots are the rightful, and 
peaceful, successors of buHets”. Then, rather than Lowell's somewhat 


` gchoolmasterish ‘We must convince men’ — ie., teach them a desson — 


Lincoln concluded, “Such will be the great lesson of peace; teaching men 


.’ that what they cannot take by an election, neither can they take it (sic) by 


a war — teaching all, the folly of being the beginners of a war”, 
For‘the Gettysburg Address, brief and compact as it was, Lincoln wished 
to pull together the whole case for the Union and show its importance in a 


world where, because the United States was the only major democracy, 


both the dife of this nation and the life of democratic government every- 
where were on trial. In his thinking he could have started from his own 
prior statements of the case beginning with the First Inaugural. He could 
have recalled Lowell’s statement in “Pickens” that “We go forth for the 
defense of principles which alone make government august and civil society 
possible”; or in “E Pluribus” what appears a closer possible germ for his 
language-idea: ““The occasion is offered us now of trying whether a 
conscious nationality and a timely concentration of the popular will for 


_ its maintenance be possible in a democracy, or whether it is only despotiams 


that are capable of the selfish and sudden energy of protecting themselves 
from destruction”. Here are the words ‘occasion’, ‘trying’, and ‘whether’ to 
compare with Lincoln’s occasion, his ‘testing’, and ‘whether’ — these of 
course in addition to the very close correspondence of the two theses. . 

For the people’s part in democracy Lincoln need only develop further 
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his own Fourth of July Message to Congress — “a government of the 
people, by the same people”. For this he could have gone back to: 
Webster’s reply to Hayne, which he almost certainly had read: “It is, sir, 
the people’s Constitution, the people’s government, made for the people, 
made by the people, and answerable to the people”." Then too Lincoln 
may have known a speech delivered by Theodore Parker, May 29, 1850, 
in which the latter described democracy as “a government of all, for all, 
and by all”, 

Clifford D. Owsley? cites a letter of David Wills, agent to Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Curtin, written to Lincoln to suggest the desirability of “a few 
appropriate remarks” by the President. In so doing WiHs set forth ‘the 
anticipated tone of the dedication, in the course of which he used such 
terms as ‘consecrated and set apart’, ‘brave dead’, and “kindle anew... 
a confidence that they who sleep in death on the battlefield are not 
forgotten”. It may have been that out of this came ‘The brave men, living 
and‘dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it...” 

It remained for Lincoln to gather these ideas and these phrasings 
together, to recast them into his own shape and order of thought, and to 
sharpen them into immortality. That this speech gained immeasurably 
because it went further and incorporated into its texture Biblical archaisms, 
antitheses, and tricolonic patterns has been well discussed by Gilbert Highet 
and others. 

It detracts nothing from Lincoln to say that he appears not to have 
written always out of the loneliness of his own mind, but to have reflected 
upon and given his own savour to some of the best expression of his 
time. Until other equally pertinent sources thus far unrevealed are found, 
if that is possible, it would appear that Lowell furnished more than a fair 
share of this expression. 

No analysis can show precisely all the elements which may have entered 
in to raise Lincoln’s major wartime addresses to such a distinctly higher 
plane than those of the years imediately before. Unparalleled crises and 
responsibilities seem to have brought to sudden maturity all of his potential 
for expression. Included in this potential was a quick sympathy for 
incisiveness and power in language wherever he found it. This appreciation 
was perhaps enough to start him sharpening the idea and accommodating 
its language to what was more native to him and at the same time more 
immediately pertinent to the occasion. This is the Lincoln of the wartime 
speeches that we know best. 


"Lindsay Swift, ed., Webster's Reply to Hayne (Boston, 1898), 181. 
8George F. Whicher, ed., The Transcendental Revolt against Materialism : 
(Boston, 1949), 78. 

“Genesis of the World’s Greatest Speech” Lincoln Herald, LXIV, 136-139. 
(Fall, 1962). 


[Byron D. Murray is Professor of English Literature at the Moorhead 
(Minnesota) State College, (and until this year, Director of Graduate Studies 
at Lhe same institution) ]. 





THE SPELL-BINDERS _ 
‘by Wi A. Darlington 


ESPITE the debasing efforts of film-boosters, there are still some 

p words of praisé left in our language which, simply used in 

: positive degree, retain their strength; and ‘‘great” is the best 
them. In the superlative, it has long lost its power. If I seo a 

advertised as the greatest story ever told, I take it as a warning not to 

'~' waste money on a ticket; but when I ask what makes a great actor, I 

expect instant recognition that I am moving on a fevel far above that 


Even so, I must define my term. If I go on to ask whether we have 
any great actors on the British stage today, I shall get a variety of 
answers. One man may say no — no great ones since Irving. Another 
may suggest Olivier or Gielgud or both. A third may request me not 
to be silly, and pour forth a dozen names, including all the knights and 
dames as a matter of course. 

When I published a- book which touched on the subject, 17 years ago, 
I found that I was in the none-since-Irving category. The purpose of this 
article is to examine the question again in the light of later evidence. 
~My aim in the said book had been to test a theory I had come ta hold 
’ that great acting can only be recognised as such — perhaps indeed, can 
only happen — when it can find a public experienced and theatre-wise 
beyond ordinary. It is a theory that can never be proved with the 
finality of a problem in mathematics, but it stood up plausibly to intensive 
examination, and I hold to it still. 

` The test had to be severe, or it would have been useless, so I made a 
list of those players on the London stage to whom the adjective “‘great”’ - 
_ could be applied without challenge. It was a very short list, containing 

. only six names — Richard Burbage, Thomas Betterton, David Garrick, 
Sarah Siddons, Edmund Kean, Henry Irving. Even so, the first two 
men were included more bécause of a conviction that they must have - 
been truly great rather than of contemporary evidence that they were. 
The account of Betterton’s acting in Cibber’s “Apology” is inadequate 
and indeed misleading. Betterton was 55 when Cibber joined his company 
as a young man, and anyhow Cibber was defending his own stilted style, 

“. of which his public showed that it was heartily tired when Garrick came 
along, only a year or two after publication of the “Apology”. 

Sy With that arrival, in October 1741, the whole face of the London 
theatre changed. At an unimportant theatre in Goodman’s Fields, as an 
anonymous amateur, Garrick took the public by storm. He acted 
Richard MI — Cibber’s favourite part — in Cibber’s own version of the 
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Shakespeare play, but in a method very different from Cibber’s. His new 

“natural” style became the rage, and by May of the following year he 
was acting the same part at Drury Lane, having stepped to the head of 
his profession in one easy stride. 

He was in fact a phenomenon, and his fame went out over the 
civilised world. Indeed, it is from a German visitor to London who saw 
Garrick towards the end of his acting career, in 1775, that we have the 
most detailed account of Garrick’s method. This man, Georg Christoph 
Lichtenberg, wrote letters which were published in a Leipzig magazine; 
and because his descriptions were intended for readers who had no 
prospect of seeing Garrick for themselves he went into his subject with a 
thoroughness of which his contemporaries in England felt no need. 

To read Lichtenberg’s account in the Oxford University Press translation 
of the effects Garrick could make in the part of Abal Drugger in Jonson’s 
“The Alchemist” is to understand at last how that very minor character 
came to be one of the actor’s master-strokes. It is also to be impressed, 
not only by Lichtenberg’s own perceptiveness, but by that of an audience 
which could be relied on to appreciate so delicate an interpretation. But 
then, Lichtenberg himself refers in another passage to Garrick’s ability ` 
to win tremendous applause “in one of the first playhouses of the world 
and from an audience of the greatest sensibility”. 

Garrick is, then, a perfect example of the great actor who is helped on 
towards his full development by perceptive audiences. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that Colley Cibber, in 1739, had poured scorn on 
the London public because it did not react favourably to the finer points 
of his rhetorical style. The truth was that Cibber and Quin had outstayed 
their wekome. 

Next, Sarah Siddons. Her career overlapped Garrick’s; indeed, she was 
a discovery of his. Her family, the Kembles, were strolling players much 
respected on the western circuit. Garrick had a friend, the Rev. Harry 
Bate, who did not let holy orders deter him from editing The Morning 
Post or attending race meetings. Bate was off to Worcester for the latter 
purpose, and Garrick asked him for a report on the Kembles’ daughter 
Sarah, already married to William Siddons. 

Bate’s report was enthusiastic, and Garrick invited the Siddonses to join 
the Drury Lane company, which they did at the end of 1775, just after- 
the birth of their second child, Sarah being then twenty. 

Garrick received her with a warmth which made the other actresses 
jealous, and after trying her in amatler parts gave her her big chance as 
Portia, which she had listed among ‘her favourite parts. She failed. London 
was simply not impressed; and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had 
acquired a large financial interest in Drary Lane and was shortly to take 
over its management from Garrick, was not impressed either. 

Garrick stood by his discovery, and when she went off to a summer 
engagement at Birmingham he promised to see to it that the new manage- 
ment would re-engage her. However, it did not; and for the rest of her 
life she thought of Garrick as a false friend, though it is much more likely ` 
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` Ahat she had Sheridan’s obduracy to thank. She even blamed Garrick for 
making ber appear as Portia, conveniently forgetting that the choice had 
been as much hers as his, 

” Sheridan remained obdurate till 1782, in spite of her growing reputation, 
chiefly earned in Bath, his own birthplace, where she had made tragedy 
the fashion. “Then, convinced at last that his first unfavourable opinion 

- was no longer valid, he invited her back to London. It was a crucial 
moment for her, because another failure at Drury Lane wowld brand her 
as second-rate, possibly for ever. She accepted, after hesitation; and in 
Southerne’s ‘“The Fatal Marriage” she had one of the greatest triumphs 
in the history of our stage. The play was repeated for eight nights, and 
night by night the excitement grew. Footmen, sent to buy tickets, arrived 
at dawn and lay sleeping on the ground. Playgoers ‘who did their own 
waiting had breakfast near the theatre and queued up cheerfully for the 
rest of the time. The actress was moved from an inconvenient upstairs 
- dressing-room to Garrick’s oid room on the stage floor. During the season 
her salary was raised from £5 a week to £20, pad Ree ay Bae Men 
her £800. 

The audiences before which these triumphs were achieved were only 
seven years distant in time from those to which Lichtenberg had paid his 
tribute, and there is no reason why they should have grown kes perceptive 
in the interval. They knew a good actress when they saw her, and having 
won their acclaim she was the accepted queen of the English stage for 
the rest of her long career. She was, however, a kind of player very 
diflerent from Garrick, and must have called forth a different response. 

Garrick on the stage was all control, so it is said. His emotions were 
engaged during the preparation of a character, not in its performance. 
Sarah Siddons, in the early part of her career, while her youthful energy 
and strength were equal to the strain, was al immediate emotion. We 
have her own account how, when playing Constance in “King John”, she 
‘used to go down on to the stage before her call and stand in the wings 

“with Arthur in my hand”, and watch the previous scene in action in 
which her young son’s claim to the English throne is set aside. Working 
herself up thus to a pitch of fury, she was able to make her entrance (as 
Constance always should but very seldom does) on the very crest of a 
wave of emotion, an outraged mother defending her young. 

Apart from her own account, all the Siddons legends and anecdotes 

-that have been handed down to us tell of the tremendous personai impact 
that she made not only upon her audiences but upon the man in the street 
and even upon her fellow-actors. The draper’s assistant who, reeled at 
her thunderous enquiry “But will it wash?” and the potboy who fainted 
at her blank-verse protest ““You’ve brought me porter, boy. I asked for 
beer” could be invented or touched up figures, but the testimony of 
Charles Mayne Young has historic authority. Acting Beverley to her Mrs. 
Beverley in “The Gemester’’ at Edinburgh, Young dried~up at the climax 
of hig death-sceme. Several prompts failed to have effect, and it was not 

_ until Mrs, Siddons touched him on the shoulder and said “Recollect your- 
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self, Mr. Young” under her breath, that he was able to speak. He 
explained afterwards that the force with which she spoke the line that 
should have been his cue had caused his throat to swell and had made 
speech a physical impossibility. ; 

Her effect on her audiences was proverbial, its most extraordinary 
example occurring when she played Aspasia in Rowe’s “Tamerlane”, In 
the last act of this piece the heroine has to see her lover strangled before 
her eyes, and then falls dead herself. Mrs. Siddons’s exhibition of agonised 
horror in this scene was such that at her final collapse the audience 
thought she was dead in good earnest. Pao Los the play, and would 
not allow it to be finished even when they had been persuaded to accept 
the management’s assurance that the actress was alive and well. I was 
discussing this and other stories about her command of her public’s 
emotions with a critical colleague once, and he was inclined to dismiss 
them; I must not forget, he remarked, that the audiences of the time had 
access to unlimited supplies of cheap, bad gin. It was a good debating 
point, but here again stage history can be invoked. Two well-known 
actors, Holman and the elder Macready, were present at that “Tamerlane” 
performance, and at Aspasia’s death Holman said to his companion, 
“Macready, do I look as pale as you?” : 

As she grew older, Mrs. Siddons yielded to the joint influence of nature 
and John Philip Kemble, her solemn brother, and stiffened into the 
impressive but statuesque methods of what was known, not without a touch 
of ribaldry, as the Kemble School. 

Consequently, when Edmund Kean came along, he was needed in the 
same way, though not by any means as urgently, as Garrick had been 
needed as a contrast to the stiff style of Quin and Cibber. But where 
Garrick had had advantages, Kean had the reverse. Garrick was a’ 
gentleman, well-educated, socially impeccable. Kean’ was gutter-born, 
uneducated, and had absurd social pretensions. Garrick had stepped 
easily to the head of the profession, Kean had to break down wall after 
wall of prejudice before he was given a chance, and even then he 
jeopardised his future by behaving like a spoilt child. But like Garrick 
he had genius; and in the end that sufficed. 

His greatest disadvantage was his size. He was five feet three in height, 
and it was a postulate in the theatre which the presence of the stately 
Kembles had almost solidified into an axiom, that small men could not be 
seriously considered ag tragedians. Macready the younger, as a schoolboy, 
saw him and scoffed at him; iater in lfe he had to alter his views and 
did so handsomely, but at the time he had a youthful certainty that the 

“little mean-looking man” was a very bad, because un-Kemble-like, actor. 
` Provincial critics going by rule of thumb, scoffed at him likewise, and 
so for nine years Kean toled on in small unknown theatres, living from 
hand to mouth and drinking heavily, never getting a good notice for his 
tragic acting, yet never ceasing to work and study for the day when his 
chance should come. Meanwhile Drury Lane was getting into difficulties. 
The London public was tiring of stateliness, and the Whitbread Committee 
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„who iid nide: Sheridan were at thelr wits’ end to know how to 
` fill the empty benches. , 

A discriminating playgoer with the appropriate name of Dr. Drury — 
an ex-headmaster of Harrow — brought word that Edmund Kean was 
worth looking at, and they took immediate action. 

` Samuel Arnold, their manager, went down to Dorchester where he 
found Kean acting ta a miserably thin house, agreed with Dr. Drury that 
the little man was a discovery, and offered him a Drury Lane engagement 
on the spot, Kean gladly accepted, without disclosing that he had also, 
in, desperation, accepted an offer from Efliston of the Olympic Theatre, 
one of London’s minor theatres where “straight” plays could not, by 
the then existing law, be presented. This was a mad act, because Elliston 
was himself a member of the Drury Lane company; but it was the kind 
of spoiled-child trick that Kean was always playing, in hopes of special 
indulgence. This time he did not get it. On his arrival at Drury Lane he 
` wás told by Arnold that though he was undoubtedly a member of the 
‘ compahy, he could not be employed as such, or paid his salary, until 
he had been released by Elliston from his previous engagement. Elliston 
dodged interviews and made it clear on paper that he was offended and 
not in the giving vein; it is pretty clear that the two senior men were in 
> collusion to teach the iittle upstart a lesson. The punishment continued 
for about two weeks. 

Then at last, on 28 January 1814, Kean was allowed to make his debut 
as Shylock; and the result was a stage triumph of a kind entirely novel 


- then, though common enough since — a new reading of a classic part, 


followed by a pitched battle between two critical schools of thought. 
‘With the arrival on the scene of William Hazlitt and his contemporaries, 
professional dramatic criticism was making tacit claims to be considered 
a branch of literature. Hazlitt was in front at Kean’s opening performance, 
and as he did not care for Kemble’s acting he was delighted to be able 
to proclaim, in two articles on successive days in “The Morning Chronicle”, 
that here was something quite different and much better. Kean had 
jettisoned the traditional Shylock of the 18th century — a comic red-haired 
villain with the dirt of a ghetto thick upon him — and played the Jew as - 
@ prosperous merchant. When it became known at rehearsal that the new 
man was going to try so bold an experiment, the Drury Lane company 
were deeply apprehensive, but it was not long on the first night before 
, they were able to take heart. 

_ t must have been an extraordinary experience for them, for the theatre 
was half-empty, or worse. There had been no great preliminary fuss about 
the new leading man, partly perhaps because the Elliston business had 
got him into the management’s bad books, but partly because there was mo 
certainty that a public accustomed to Kemble would accept a serious actor 
~ half Kemble’s size. Consequently, there was no eager excitement, merely 
a mild curiosity. Onfy one professional critic, besides Hazlitt, had troubled 
-to appear, and the whole assemblage must have looked uncommonly 
depressing to any anxious eye peering at it through a hole in the curtain. 
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Yet if any theatre audience in history proved itself to consist of men of 
taste and discernement, that one did. It cared nothing for tradition; it 
simply recognised genius. One of the actors, Oxberry, listening from the 
greenroom, said that he did not understand how so few people could 
make so much noise. Those few people, even more than Hazlitt, “made” 
Kean in a night. They set that grapevine working, which is far quicker 
than any notices in newspapers to let the town know when a play or a 
player is specially worth seeing; and the making of Kean was the saving 
of Drury Lane. 

It was Kean’s habit in after years to pour vitriolic contempt on the 
provincial audiences which, after having despised and neglected him for 
nine years, came eagerly to see precisely the same performances once they , 
had been given London’s imprimatur. His whole career, in fact, supports 
my contention that an actor can give only what his audience can take. In 
the next generation, when Edmund Kean’s son Charles and W. C 
Macready were the actors most in public favour, the English theatre ran 
into a bad period, and the public neither deserved nor got any acting that 
was-indubitably great. Macready was a very fine actor indeed, but two 
fatal obstacles stood between him and true greatness: he was ashamed of 
his profession and — as his diaries show — he despised his audiences, 
and yet was dependent upon them for inspiration. He lived at the wrong 
time. 

Irving, on the other hand, lived at precisely the right time. Apart 
altogether from his acting ability, he was a tremendous personage; and the 
mid-Victorian England in which he became the uncrowned king of his 
profession liked its leading personages to be tremendous. Wherever he 
went, he quite unselfconsciously held court. His rule at the Lyceum was 
absolute, and under him that house became an unsubsidised National 
Theatre. Even at the Garrick Club, with its easy informal atmosphere, he 
held court. A contemporary account tells how, when Irving entered the 
Club dining-room just before midnight and went to the desk to order 
supper, a hush would fall on the room, and every eye would follow him 
from door to desk. Late suppers were a feature of the Club’s fife in 
those days, and Irving, always fresh after his work, loved to sit up. He 
took the head of the table as by natural right, and had a way, disconcerting 
to timid members, of expecting to be sat up with. “I regret, gir’, he 
would say to anybody who got up to leave, ‘that you are fatigued by 
our company”. Rather than incur that awful rebuke, many men sat on 
in utter exhaustion. 

Allied to a genius for the stage a spirit so dominating naturally made 
a tremendous impression in the theatre upon a generation so ready to be 
dominated; and that Irving, as an actor, had genius is not to be 
doubted. He had great faults, strange mannerisms, odd speech, a peculiar ' 
gait. His whole career was passed under a running fire of satirical 
comment, not merely from professional critics. At a thousand evening 
parties, young men who had probably never seen Irving act would excite 
easy laughter with alleged imitations of his style. One clever young man, 
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writing in collaborador with e in an anonymous pamphlet caHed 

“The Fashionable Tragedian” and published in the late 1870s, said: 

` The first requisite for histrionic greatness is power to move and speak 
like a normal and rational human being. A man may have intellect, . 
“picturesqueness”, taste and all the rest of it, but if ho walks like 
an automaton whose wheels need oiling, and speaks alternately from 
the pit of his stomach and the top of his head, the will never be a 
great, or a good, or even a passable actor. 

The youth of 21 jointly responsible for that foolish argument was 
destined to mature into the grave and reverend critic William Archer, and 
in-doing so he certainly learnt that if an actor has genius he can transcend 
physical handicaps. But he always deplored Irving, as Bernard Shaw did, 
because the actor had no interest in the kind of play which Archer 

_ admired and Shaw wanted to write. The force of Archer’s detraction has 
spent itself, but Shaw’s mockery has lasted, and has a corrosive effect on 
Irving’s image to this day. Perhaps it may seem a rash assertion, in the 
face of adverse opinions of such weight, that Irving’s claim to genius is 
undoubted. But Shaw admitted, later in life, that his commitment to the 
cause of the theatre of ideas had made him unfair to Irving; and in any 
case an actor’s reputation is not wholly at the mercy of hostile criticism, 
or he would have no reputation at all. What matters is his standing with 
the playgoers of his own time, and there is no doubt that Victorian 
_ audiences considered him a genius of the first water. 

i He lived close enough to our own time for people who, as adults, saw 

him act to have him still brightly in mind. The stories about him, at first 
or no more than second hand, are endless. I did not see him myself, 
though as a young schoolboy I might have, but I have talked about him 
to such people as Gordon Craig, who was in his company at the Lyceum, 
and James Agate, who, ten years my senior and better placed 
> geographically, saw him often. AH evidence goes to show that he had 

magic about him, and could put audiences under an enchantment. A 

friend and contemporary of mine has a story how his father, during a 

tense scene in an Irving play, found himself puHed to his feet, together 
with the rest of the audience, by an irresistible compulsion of the actor’s 
spell; and in that story, I feel, we have the solution of the great actor’s 
mystery. To be truly great, to rank as a genius, he must be a spell-binder. 

Garrick, Siddons, Kean, Irving — they all had this mysterious, almost 
hypnotic power. In Garrick it was combined with so many other powers 
and talents that one almost overlooks it, yet it is there in the records. 

Murphy tells in his biography how Garrick, having been browbeaten by 

the Countess of Coventry, a reigning beauty, into staging a rather dull 
tragedy by a clergyman friend of hers, managed to electrify the audience 

_ and move them to thundering applause by the way in which he spoke the 

two commonplace words, “Thou traitor!” Murphy goes on to explein 

. at some length just how this was done, but the description might equally 

_well fit any piece of ham acting by a third-rate barn-stormer. These 
hammer-strokes of acting do not bear analysis. They must be seen to be 
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fuly understood, and all that posterity can do is to accept the fact that | 
they happened and were effective. 

The question then inevitably rises whether the great spell-binders of the 
past would find their enchantments still potent if they were alive now. 
Would Garrick be able to bring down the house by saying “Thou traitor”? 
Would Mrs. Siddons be able to persuade a contemporary audience that 
she had died before their eyes? Would Kean impress a critic of 1966 as 
deeply as he impressed Hazlitt? Would Irving be able to pull playgoers 
of today to their feet by a single involuntary impulse? There can be no 
certain answer to these questions, but instinct says no to all of them. In 
each case the spell was potent because the climate was right, the public — , 
which always knows what it does not want, but seldom has any idea what 
it wants — was subconsciously waiting for a magician of just that kind. 
Born out of their own time, Siddons and Kean and Irving might, I feel, 
have been in the same category as Macready, at odds with fortune. Garrick 
only, I suggest, was so variously gifted that he could have been at ease 
in any period, even our own. 

“Even our own”; the remark may sound derogatory, but is not so 
intended. The emotional climate of our theatre today is totaly different 
from what it was in the time of the great players we have been discussing. 
It was already changing in Irving’s later years, with the result that the 
next real spell-binder after him was not an actor at all but a dramatist, 
Bernard Shaw. Kitty Clive had once said of Garrick that he could act 
a gridiron; and in exactly the same tone it was said of Shaw between the 
wars that he could dramatise the telephone directory. But Shaw’s 
apotheosis (# was little jess than that) during the “twenties and early 
thirties was the symptom, not the cause, of a total change of heart in the 
playgoing public. In the first World War the whole British nation had 
suffered a great disillusionment, learning that war was no longer romantic, 
no longer a great game carried on by professional armies with the help 
of a few adventurous volunteers, no longer an affair of gallant cavalry 
charges and sword-waving and banners. Back from his Jong ordeal in 
the trenches, the civilian who had never expected to have to be a soldier 
had leisure to look back at his lost world and realise that Bernard Shaw, 
in a play called “Arms and the Man” written 20 years before the war, 
had talked plain common-sense and had been derided. If more people had 
listened to Shaw then, perhaps the war might have been avoided. Out, 

then, with the romanticists, out with the poets, out with the so-called 
` classics, Let plays be strictly contemporary and photographically 
realistic, dealing with life as lived in the lounge-halls of Guildford or 
Great Missenden. Out, therefore, with displays of emotion and out with 


acting. 

In the whole history of our stage there can hardly have been a period 
at which the theatre, as an art, excited so tittle interest in the minds of the 
general public. There were fine actors on the stage, but unless they could 
be effective in modern dress and subdue themselves to the needs of 
contemporary fife, they were neglected by West End audiences, Sybil 
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Thorndike, who certainly touched greatness as Hecuba and Medea, had to 
exhibit her powers at a ‘series of matinée performances in a music-hall. 
. Another series of matinées sufficed to satisfy the demand for an admirable 
Othello -by Matheson Lang, while ‘another beautifully-spoken appearance 
- in the same part by Godfrey Tearle was seen by very few. Both these 
actors were at the peak of their successful careers at the time. , 
AH through the 1920's this Jamentable attitude persisted. As an enter- 
_ tainment industry, the theatre flourished; as an art, it languished. Young 
` actors and actresses of promise had to choose between prosperity and’ 
reputation, and it is to be noted that among those who chose the higher 
way are many of the leaders of the profession today. In the 1930’s came an 
improvement. John Gielgud’s Hamlet made such a stir at the Old Vic 
that it was transferred to the West End. In accordance with the taste of 
the time, this was the most modest and unassuming prince that ever slew 
a wicked uncle. Still, it was a sign that Shakespeare was on his way back 
to the centre of things, and a promise that a new chapter in the history 
of acting in England might be opening. This promise was strongly 
renewed in 1935, when a memorable production of ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
ran for six months, with Gielgud and Laurence Olivier alternating as 
> Romeo and Mercutio, while Edith Evans made much of the Nurse and 
Peggy Ashcroft brought her enchanting Juliet to perfection. 

` The second World War, which might well have put an end to this 
development, seemed instead to give it added momentum. The 
~“commercial” theatre in London continued to function as and how it 
might, but the centre of activities shifted to the provinces. The Old Vic . 
organisation went to Lancashire, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre (to 
- give it its old title) became a Mecca for foreign soldiers quartered in 
‘ Britain, and various organisations under the aegis of CE.M.A. — out of 
. which grew the Arts Council — toured strong companies in good plays 
for the benefit of troops and civilian war-workers. The feeling was that a 
' “new, young and eager public was growing up, the influence of which 
would be strongly felt in the theatre once the war was over. 

: This feeling reached its culmination in 1944 when, with the war in its 
final phase, the Old Vic Company returned to London —. to the New 
“Theatre, since the Old Vic itself had been bombed and was not usable— 
and, under the leadership of Laurence Olivier and Ralph Richardson, gave 
the first of three memorable seasons. The acting during these three 
‘seasons was of a very high order, but Olivier as Richard HI and Oedipus 
and Richardson as Falstaff achieved something better. Would one or 
other of these prove to be the long-awaited figure who would pick up 
` Irving’s discarded mantle? Others beside myself were thinking on these 
lines, for when I found myself, at some function, sitting beside a leading 
` actress of my acquaintance, the first thing she said was “Don’t you feel 
as if the great days had come again?” At the time I agreed that I did, 
- but thinking it over later I realised that I did not. I felt that I had been’ 
` given a glimpse of what'it would be like to have the great days back again, 
. but no more than that. Perhaps the times were still too unsettled, and the 
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audiences as yet too inexperienced, to produce the climate in which the: 
truly great actor, the spell-binder, could emerge and be recognised. 

Twenty years have gone by sinca we were given that foretaste of glory, 
and they have been years of swift progress in our theatre. There have not 
been enough new dramatists of quality, but that is the only respect in 
which the period has proved disappointing. A great step forward came 
when Authority at last realised fully that high costs had made it impossible 
for any drama above the level of popular entertainment to pay its way. 
Subsidies, both national and municipal, were seen to be necessary on a 
scale never contemplated before. The National Theatre ceased to be a 
pipe-dream and became an accomplished fact, the rechristened Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford first ceased to be a merely parochial , 
venture and took international rank and then extended its work to London 
in the controversial but immensely important venture at the Aldwych 
Theatre. Gallant pioneer work was done at the Royal Court Theatre in 
Sloane Square and at Theatre Workshop in London’s Stretford; and for 
all these developments there were eager audiences, growing steadily more 
responsive as the years brought them experience. The response of these’ 
audiences was, however, different in kind from that of earlier centuries, 
even of earlier generations. It came less from the heart, more from the 
head. The spread of education had made more difficult any direct appeal 
by the actor to the emotions. 

The standard of acting during the whole of this post-war period was of 
a very high order. It is difficult to believe, indeed, that our stage could 
have been able to cail on so strong a muster of first-rate players at any 
previous time. Yet still there seemed to be no one particular claimant to 
the giant’s role until, in 1955, Laurence Olivier seemed to bestir himself 
and begin to move into a new dimension. This was the more surprising 
because for several years he had seemed to have lost interest in his own 
career as an actor and to'be more concerned with that of his then wife, 
Vivien Leigh, or, alternatively, in management and direction. A season at 
Stratford with electrifying performances as Macbeth and Coriolanus and 
an interesting Malvolio showed that he was back at full strength, and 
a couple of tours-de-force at the Royal Court in John Osborne’s ‘The 
Entertainer” and Ionesco’s “Rhinoceros” re-established this versatility and 
seemed to confirm a general feeling that he was now, or once again, 
incontestably our leading actor. It would have come as a shock if anybody 
else had been appointed to direct the National Theatre, and the quality 
of his personal performances when that institution began to function, 
culminating with his Othello in 1964, set the seal on a reputation now 
world-wide and immense. 


Any man of whom that can be said should, surely, be a very great - 


actor; and so, in the past, he would have been. We, however, live in a 
paradoxical world where the film studios can turn minor acting talent 
into figures of world-wide fame and inflated reputation by a synthetic 
process in which the director, the camera-man and the cutter exercise 
their varied skills. In any search for a great actor, then, what he may 
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have achieved on celluloid is not evidence. The only test is what effect 
he has made upon his public from the living stage. Olivier’s chance to be 
accounted one of our grand succession has come now that there is an 
- audience sensitive enough to judge him, and it is by that audience’s 
reaction to his Othello — by common consent the culminating achieve- 
ment of his career so far — that he stands to be judged. 

As to that, it can be said at once that while he gives playgoers a inig 
and shattering experience, he does not spell-bind them — or I have not 
heard that he does. That is not in itself evidence of much importance, 
for it is possible that now that the less sophisticated sections of the public 
find their entertainment elsewhere than in the live theatre, audiences 
in that theatre are too knowing to be spellbound. I can offer a 
personal judgment on this point because, as it happens, Olivier’s 
interpretation of the character does not appeal to me; I do not like to 
hear the music of the great speeches sacrificed to emotion, and I do not 
sée Othello as a Negro. For me, then, the performance is a magnificeat 
impersonation by a white man of a temperamental black one, but not 
Shakespeare’s Moor. 

That is not the point, however. The point is that Olivier has made his 
_ Othello matter to playgoers more deeply than any other actor I ever 

heard of. At Chichester he made them queue up for 24 hours for 

unreserved seats at matinées —- a miraculous feat. It may be objected that 

\any group of teenagers would do as much for the Beatles, but that again 

is not the point; the kind of people who want to see Othello are not 

ecstatics. To have brought those queues into being is itself a form of 

spell-binding, and links itself across nearly two centuries with the time 

when Sarah Siddons caused her prospective audiences to breakfast near 
., the theatre, and the footmen took up their places at dawn. 


Ea 


[W. A. Darlington is Drama Editor and Critic of the London Daily 
Telegraph]. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Sixty Years of Power. The Earl of Swinton in collaboration with James Margach 

Lord Swinton, formally Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, confidant of twelve Prime 
Ministers and Member of ten governments and nine Cabinets, now at 81 tells us 
what he has seen of men and events. He performs his task with admirable frankness, 
and there is not the slightest trace of Party feeling. He takes us behind the curtain, 
and shows our rulers sitting round the Cabinet table and their relation to their 
civil servants and their Party in Parliament. The book is particularly interesting to 
such a reader as myself who lived through the whole of the period and sat in the 
Parliament of 1906 witnessing at close quarters the men on the front bench. In this 
picture gallery we miss the formidable figure of Asquith who was Prime Minister 
for a longer period than any of his contemporaries; the author however confesses 
he did not know him well enough to include him among his sitters. He has been 
assisted in the composition of this work by James Margach who provides a long 
and valuable introduction, which prepares the grateful reader for the fuller treat- 
ment which follows. 

Lord Swinton opens his record with Balfour, whom Baldwin described as the 
last of the Athenians, whereas Asquith was the last of the Romans, Looking back 
over 60 years I think of Balfour as the most aristocratic and distinguished human 
being I ever saw. The nephew of Lord Salisbury was generally expected to enter 
political life but his first love was philosophy. Some people might have said that he 
was just a little too good for his Party who demanded a leader of more pugnacity 
and finally made him feel that he had better make way for a leader closer to the 
common type of his followers. 

No two politicians could differ more widely than Balfour and Lloyd George, 
who occupies the next place in the portrait gallery and, who finds unstinted praise. 
It is surprising to learn that this man of genius was a good listener. Lord Swinton’s 
relationship to him was more cordial than with any other Prime Minister, except 
Macmillan. That he was the ideal leader in time of war was as clear to the author 
as to the nation. 

The portrait of Bonar Law pays repeated tribute to his clarity of mind in which 
he is said to have surpassed all his contemporaries, I should challenge this judg- 
ment on the ground that no one can have had a clearer mind than Asquith, a trained 
lawyer who never left any doubt as to his theaning. I recall Bonar Law in the 1906 
Parliament as a first-class debater with a prodigious memory. Most of his speeches 
were delivered without a note and even his budgets were explained in a way which 
only required a very occasional extract of figures from his pocket. He brought to 
his task a brain trained in business, and had not the slightest desire to mingle in 
Society. He had helped to make Lloyd George Prime Minister in 1916 and to 
terminate his rule in 1922. His Premiership only lasted 209 days and therefore be 
had not time to show how far he might have been able to claim a place among our 

The picture of Baldwin contains some surprises. I remember his election at a 
- by-election in 1908 when I learned to know him slightly. I never heard him speak 
and indeed nobody on either side of the House ever dreamed that he was destined 
to be the captain of the ship. Asquith described htm when he took office as stupid, 
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but later, Gti: ER T, ‘my ideal of an English gentleman”. Curzon, 
with his usual sense of his now uniquo superiority, dismissed him as a man of tho 


unique capacity to interpret the prevailing mood of his countrymen. He had his 
limitations, chief among them his complete ignorance of foreign affairs and foreign 
peoples. I cannot regard him as one of our great Prime Ministers but-Lord Swinton 
considers him the greatest Party manager of his time and his handling of the abdi- 
cation crisis in 1937 as faultless; but readers like myself would have been grateful 
if he had dealt'a little more fully with this historic incident. 

Lord Swinton writes of Ramsay MacDonald with rare generosity and insight. 
I read his chapter with particular interest because I knew him not only as a fellow 
” Member of the Parliament of 1906 but in his family life. It was a wonderful story of 
achievement of the illegitimate son of a Scottish peasant woman and an agricultural 
labourer who had come to help with the harvest and lodged in the house. Watching 
him in his maturity it was difficult to believe that there was no mystery about his 
` birth for he’ looked so aristocratic, possessed a powerful brain and was a most 
, impressive speaker. The loss of his wife, who came from a good middle class back- 
ground and gave him five children, was a stunning blow. I believe the author is 
quite correct in describing him as henceforth a lonely man. He pays well-deserved 
tribute to him as the real architect of the Labour Party gathering all the leftist 
groups into a single camp. In the author’s view he has been treated very badly by 
Labour writers on account of his decision to accept the King’s invitation to form a 
coalition Government during the financial crisis of 1931. The end of the story is as 
distressing as the early part was dramatic. His best years were over and his mind is 
deacribed as increasingly woolly. He soon became no more than a shadowy figure, 
not even a primus inter pares, for the effective head of the Ministry was Baldwin. 
He should have resigned before his unfitness for this arduous post became apparent 
to all the world. 
- Neville Chamberlain is described by Lord Swinton as the nearest approach to 
a political autocrat of any of the men with whom he worked. He had little right to 
claim for himself such a commanding position because he was completely unschooled 
in foreign affairs which on his accession to the Premiership was the dominating 
problem for a British statesman. His competence in home affairs was generally 
recognized but his unfitness to deal with the Nazi menace was recognized by almost 
everybody except himself. His Foreign Minister, Eden, realized the German danger 
long before his chief, and indeed there had never been any close contact between 
the two men. There are two tragic figures in Lord Swinton’s portrait gallery. The 
first was Neville Chamberlain whose well-meant policy of appeasement proved an 
utter failure, and soon after the outbreak of war in 1939 he yielded the Premiership 
to Churchill and a few months later died, broken in health and spirits. 

The picture of Churchill is painted in glowing colours. It is surprising to learn 
that he was always willing to listen to advice by his ministerial colleagues and the 
civil servants, above all Lord Hankey. But his contacts with the generals were much 
less harmonious. In his youth he had spent some years in the army and he never 
lost his feeling that he was as great a master of strategy as of policy. It is interesting 
to discover that Lord Swinton regrets his temporary disappearance from the poli- 
tical scene after our failure in the Dardanelles, for he believes that with more patience 
and backing from home he might have turned the tide to a victory with far reaching 
~- consequences. Among Churchill's triumphs was the establishment of the most 
intimate contacts with F. D. Roosevelt. 

When Attlee succeeded to the leadership of the Labour Party after MacDonald, 
he was dismissed with contempt by his fellow-member of the Labour forces, Dalton, 
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with the words, “a little mouse shall lead them”. But Attlee soon proved to be mich 
more than a little mouse. He possessed a good clear mind and proved an invaluable 
colleague of Churchill during the critical years of the Second World War. When 
his turn came in 1945 he won general confidence for the Labour Party at home and 
abroad by his steadiness and reliability. If MacDonald ranks as the real founder of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, Attlee has no competitor for the position as the 
second founder. That he started life as a member of a well-to-do middle class 
family with an Oxford education helped him in the task of winning general confi- 
dence and respect. 

I described Neville Chamberlain as the first of the two tragic figures in Lord 
Swinton’s record. The second was Anthony Eden, who had won golden opinions 
at home and abroad in the ‘thirties and ‘forties for his ardent championship of the 
idea of an integrated world. But now, when his turn came he surprised friend and 
foe by his share in the bombardment of Suez, an open town in which hundreds of 
men, women and children perished. Everyone asked the question, how could a 
man with such a background commit such an act which was universally condemned, 
not least in the United States. The chief interest of the author’s chapter on this 
failure to live up to expectations is that his health and three major operations had 
. affected his judgment. It was the end of a career which had begun to the sound of 
trumpets and today he lives on as a shadowy figure who no longer counts in our 
national life. 

Mr. Macmillan is introduced to us as the greatest all-rounder and as the author’s 
greatest friend among the Prime Ministers he had served; the whole chapter is a 
hymn of praise. Perhaps his most original decision was his visit to Communist 
Russia, which was not generally approved by France, Western Germany and the 
United States; but which, I think, is now generally regarded as an act of the highest 
statesmanship. At home he might truthfully be described as a liberal Conservative. 
It was deeply regrettable that a man so wise and experienced should have been 
forced to withdraw from public life for reasons of health. He explained at the time 
that he had worked fifteen hours a day and that he could not go on. I always wish 
that be had followed the usual precedent in the case of former Premiers and accepted 
a peerage. His successor, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, proved an admirable Foreign 
Secretary but lacked the qualities and the knowledge of economic affairs which are 
now indispensable for a chief of state. Let us hope that when his Party returns to 
office he will return to his old post in the Foreign Office. After this comprehensive 
survey of our rulers the author devotes a chapter to some of the Colonial Premiers 
whom he has met and admired. Among them is Mackenzie King, who ruled Canada 
for a longer period than anyone else, Menzies, the Grand Old Man of Australia, 
above all, Smuta, for whom both as a man and a statesman no praise can be too 
high. The author has rendered a conspicuous service to the students and writers of 
the history of our own times, and he deserves and will surely receive the gratitude 
of his readers. 

G. P. Gooca 


FABIANS AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 


Fabian Socialism and English Politics, 1884-1918. A. M. McBriar. Cambridge 

University Press. 17s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Press have reprinted A. M. McBriar’s study of tbe impact 
made by Fabian Socialism upon the radical parties in British politics up to 1918. 
It deals with the influence the Fabians had upon the policies of the Liberal Party, 
the Independent Labour Party and the Labour Party, as well as the London County 
Council. One of the most interesting sections deals with the attempts of certain 
Fabians, notably Shaw and Webb, to persuade the Liberals to adopt a more 
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‘socialist’ outlook. The famous ‘Newcastle Programme’ owed much more to the 
London Radicals than to the Fabians, although both groups had much in common. 
Had the different Labour groups and the Liberals been able to find a modus vivendi, 
it is quite possible that the Labour Party as we know it today might not exist. ` 
This is a very valuable contribution to our understanding of the ideological role of 
Fabianism in the emergence of England as a fully enfranchised democracy. 
ANTHONY ADAIR 


NATURE AND THE NOVEL 
John Cowper Powys. H. P. Collins. Barrie & Rockliff. 30s. 
» If a blend of Powys brothers could have been hammered and pressed like malle- 
“able metal, what strength and beauty the final shape might have achieved! Bertie’s 
plodding arrivals at unalterable opinions, gentle Littleton’s equally divided passion 
for athletics and reading and natural history, Llewelyn’s joy in living and his 
. mastery of the essay form, ironic Theodore’s pessimism and his fidelity nevertheless 
to a poetic conception of the world, Willie’s coming to terms with his countryman’s 
inheritance on a sheep farm in Africa, and John’s tortured fancies and inspired 
flights in his “‘elemental’’ novels: these would oniy pesame of the factors in that 
overpowering whole. 

As t ie separare nuy OF Mean ean anons tec willie exces ulcer Lon 
and his serene volumes of autobiography—can be exasperating and exhausting as 
well as rewarding. For Llewelyn, Theodore and the late-starter, John, wrote com- 
pulsively, and surely too much. And here another ‘if? intrudes: the inherited wealth 
of the Rev. Charles Powys isolated his eleven children from the realities of their 
Somerset village even more strongly than was usual in the nineteenth century. ° 
The sons found it hard to mix and grew up with a set of notions of what ‘the other 
half’ and, especially the lower orders, were like. They also spent too much of tbem- 
~selves casting off their father’s evangelical puritanism, and their constant repudia- 
tion of what they loved left in them a want of real spirituality. If the mundane spur 
of poverty had been applied, who knows what removals of the archaic, the other- 
worldly, the verbose and the downright tedious would have been made, to reveal 
the underlying sensitivity to evil and suffering, and to reassure their readers. 

In the Life of Llewelyn Powys, Malcolm Elwin quotes his subject, saying: “Jobn 
has genius, I and Theodore originality”. How far the claim for the eldest brother 
may be allowed is explored by H. P. Collins, who grasps the nettle on the first page 
of his opening chapter: “His genius for being John Cowper has always been more 
evident than his genius for any kind of writing. It is considering the oddness of the 
writings without relating it fully to the oddness of the man that has defeated his leas 
sympathetic critics.” It is an admonition which will repay the reader who keeps it 
in grateful mind. The book's subtitle, “Old Earth-Man”’, gives a clue to its treat- 
ment; more than a blography, valuable as this aspect of it is to fill in the background 
of a remarkable family, it supplements John's own guide to his inner life and helps 
to define the masochistic elements in the londly-proclaimed “forward to Nature” 
philosophy that was mixed up with a good deal of self-deception. His inability to 
own that rural England is dead for, example, has plagued his books, and is one with 
his often wilfal interpretation of other men’s thoughts. Thus, he delightedly re- 
corded that Dr. G. P. Gooch summed him up as, “lacking in all moral scruple”, 
whereas the historian now vividly remembering lang congenial walks with Powys 
in the Cambridge countryside of 70 years ago, and incapable of scolding to this 
day, tells only with humorous affection how Powys, also a history student, inces- 
santly and unaffectedly talked all the while of his enthusiasm for English literature. 

Not till 1915 did the too ready flow of words channel into the writing of his first 
novel, Wood and Stone, “full of ideas” and “in style the least involved” of his stories. 
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Mr. Collins admirably relates criticism of this book and of the massive works that 
followed to the temperamerit and circumstances of their begetter, to the sadistic 
self-hanntings no less than his debt to Hardy and his affinity with D. H. Lawrence, 
to his ulcers as well as his sentimental brand of politics, to the destructive in him 
along with the creative, and to his yearnings both for anarchic communism and‘. 
Roman Catholicism. Tone-deaf to ordinary talk, he could not bring his characters 
to life as they described themselves, and, too much like their author, they did not 
convince. Yet Mr. Collins maintains persuasively that out of John’s communion 
with mother earth be must eventually emerge as “one of the most challenging and 
formidable figures of our age”, not as the founder of a school but as a fertilizer of 
the future, so long as novels are written and read. To contain him tidily was mani- 
festly a difficult task; how far it is successful may be gauged by the reaction of one 
reader at least who is resolved to try again. 

Grace BANYARD 


BROWNING, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, AND ‘PARSIFAL’ 


Robert Browning: a Collection of Critical Essays. Edited by Philip Drew. Methuen. 
35s. 
The Accents of Persuasion: Charlotte Bronte’s Novels. Robert Bernard Martin. 

Faber. 30s. 

Characterization and Individuality in Wolfram's ‘Parsiva?’. David Blamires. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 90s. 

“Who reads Browning now?” is a question sometimes heard, and a poll would 
not, I think, give an encouraging response. Allowing for the fact that each age 
prefers its own products, and that reputations in modern literature are notoriously 
short-lived, it remains true that this Victorian giant is neglected beyond all reason, 
and not only by the average reader but by leading critics. Mr. Drew’s compilation 
may help to redress the balance. It is the first collection of critical assessments of 
Robert Browning ever published, and it is significant that, of the elghteen essays, 
the three that immediately compel attention are by Henry James (1890), George 
Santayana (1900), and Percy Lubbock (1912). James's tribute, written shortly after 
the poct’s death, is in his richest vein and rather ambiguous in its praise. Santayana’s 
is a revelation in high-flown critical felinity; he speaks of the “turgid style, weighty 
without nobility, pointed without naturalness or precision”, and accuses Browning 
of irrationality and barbarism. According to Santayana, Browning’s utterances on 
Philosophy and Religion were mere “explosions”. Lubbock, on the other hand, 
recognises the poct’s vibrating sensitiveness and the passion that informed his 
poetry. Of the remainder of the essays, John Stuart Mill’s notes for a review of 
Browning’s first poem ‘Pauline’ deserve a place in a Chamber of Critical Horrors. 
Mr. Hugh Sykes Davies reminds us of “that decisive shift which took place in 
Browning’s day between the territories held by the two chief forms of literature, 
those of poetry and of prose fiction”. As we know, ‘The Ring and the Book’ almost 
bridged the gap; but I did not know that Browning offered the plot of his great 
poem to Trollope who, fortunately, declined it, Among the other essays, that by 
the late Edwin Muir is deeply perceptive. As he says, noting the curious unexpected 
material Browning brought into his poetry, he introduced with it “a vast new 
vocabulary in which the conventional poetic vocabulary of the time was swamped 
and drowned”. That is why, for me, Browning’s poetry ranks so high in any modern 
assessment. 

In our time there has been a shift of interest from the works of great creative 
writers to the lives of the writers themselves, and nowhere has this been more 
conspicuous than in the case of Charlotte Bronte. No other writers, save Shakes- 
peare, Byron and Burns, have received more biographical attention than Charlotte 
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and Emily Bronte—an air of saintdom has invested their short lives in the bleak 
` Haworth parsonage. By contrast, Mr. Martin, in Accents of Persuasion, studies 
the novels themselves, He aims to show how ‘Jane Eyre’ and Charlotte's other 
` ~ novels “reduce the untidy flow of experience to the proportions and order of art”. 
It is too often thought that Charlotte's writing was a rich upwelling spring; but how 
t conscious she was of her responsibility and purpose in the art of writing is seen in 
, , the statement from which Mr. Martin takes the title of his book. Writing to a 
correspondent under her nom-de-plume of ‘Currer Bell’ in 1848 she said, ‘The 
2 Bells are very sincere in their worship of Truth, and they hope to apply themselves 
to the consideration of Art, so as to attain one day the power of speaking the 
‘, language of conviction in the accents of 
In the penetrating chapter on ‘Jane Eyre’ the author’s method of analysis and 
interpretation is closely examined. He takes, for instance, Jane’s passionate resent- 
ment of the Reeds in chs. 1, 2 and 4, where she uses the ‘fire’ image: “A ridge of 
lighted heath, alive, glancing, devouring, would have been a meet emblem of my 
mind when I accused and menaced Mrs. Reed: the same ridge, black and blasted 
7 after the flames are dead, would have represented as meetly my subsequent condi- 
=a ‘tion. ..”. And then there is the description of her waking suddenly in the nursery, 
‘and in her disturbed state the nursery fire becomes "a terrible red glare, crossed 
with thick black bars”, Further significance is lent to the recurrent image when Mr. 
Brocklehurst seeks to frighten her with talk of hell as a Jake burning with brim- 
stone. But then commonsenss guides her retort: “I must keep in good health, and 
not die”. Equally successfal in detailed examination of plot and characterisation 
_ are the chapters on her other three novels, “The Professor’ (rejected by six publishers), 
` ‘Shirley’, and ‘Villette’. Professor Martin quotes Charlotte’s own opinion of ‘Vil- 
z lette’, “I think it is much quieter than ‘Jane Eyre’ ” and he adds, “What might 
< : oe a ee E 
a guess . . . but ‘Villette’ remains as the capstone to her artistic life.” 
The medieval epic from which Wagner drew the libretto of ‘Parsifal’ is the subject 
y of Dr. David Blamires’ Characterization and Individuality in Wolframs ‘Parsival, 
‘. a work of immense research and scholarship. The German poet, Wolfram von 
Eschenback, who died in 1215, found the chief source of his epic in Chretien de 
Troyes’ ‘Conte del Graal’. Another source was Virgil’s ‘Aeneid’. There were other 
derivations leading to the inter-linking of the legend of the Holy Grail with the 
N _ Arthurian tales of the Round Table—Icelandic, Gothic and Romanesque strands 
i ' fusing into one epic combining several individual features. Dr. Blamires investi- 
gates each main character in Wolfram’s crowded epic and traces many of the changes 
they have undergone chiefiy in the transition from French to German. The volume 
of 500 pages includes a huge bibliography centering on ‘Parsival’ and this must 
aid students of medieval German Literature. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


' Soui A FIELD BOOK OF FORENSIC MEDICINE 
The Crime Doctors. Robert Jackson. Muller. 28s. 


This is essentially a popular work, a text-book only in the sense that the author 
takes for his text the proposition that, “Dead men tell tales to those with the gift 
of listening”—and then proceeds to illustrate it by means of a series of twenty-four 
cases in which the work of the pathologist and the forensic scientist is shown operat- 
` ing in context. It is a kind of field-book of forensic medicine. 

The somewhat romantically designated ‘Crime Doctors’ of the title are such 
canonised stalwarts as Sir Bernard Spilsbury, Professor J. M. Webster, Professor 
Sir Sydney Smith, Professor John Glaister, Dr. Roche Lynch, Dr. Denis Hocking 
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and that formidable contemporary trinity, Professor Keith Simpson, Professor 
Francis Camps and Dr. Donald Teare. 

To the non-medical reader there is something quasi-miraculous in the quantity 
of detailed information that a pathologist can derive from such unpromising mate- 
rial as a beap of disarticulated bones, an agglomeration of disfigured flesh, the 
saliva on a cigarette end, or the chemical content of a fragment of finger-nail. 

Presented with the conclusion, one experiences a confused amazement akin to 
that with which Dr. Watson greeted the announcement of Sherlock Holmes’ spec- 
tacular deductions. Until the links that unite cause and effect are demonstrated, 
the whole thing mystifies like an adroit conjuring trick. Mr. Jackson tells us in 
plain, non-technical language how it is done. The cases which he discusses include 
such well-known ones as those of Harry Dobkin, Miles Giffard, James Camb, 
Frederick Nodder, Emmett-Dunne, Charlotte Bryant, the Wigwam Girl, the 
Widow of Windy Nook, the strangling of Chrissie Gall and the curious affair of 
the Welsh Mummy. In every instance the central problem is a forensic one and, 
having set the scene with admirable economy, Mr. Jackson proceeds to demon- 
strate the medico-legal process by which the solution was reached. 

It is held to be an injudicious thing to judge a book by its cover, but the dust- 
jacket of the present work strikes me as so remarkably splendid that I really must 
praise it. Happily, the material which it wraps seems an entirely adequate match. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


THE YEAR AT SOTHEBYS 
Ivory Hammer Three. Longmans. 50s. 


This is an account of the 1964-65 season at Sothebys (their two hundred and 
twenty first) and at their sister house of Parke-Bernet in New York. It is of con- 
siderably wider interest than the immediate title suggests. Over the last few years 
works of art have become an important feature of the investment scene and the 
London salerooms have come to play a substantial part in the country’s invisible 
exports. Here is an authoritative account of just how the market is developing at 
the present time. It is also a beautifully illustrated anthology of precious things. 

For the art historian of the future it should be an invaluable work of reference. 
The year in question was not perhaps the annus mirabilis in the saleroom that its 
immediate predecessors had been. Nevertheless, it was one of considerable interest. 
Old master pictures continued the trend of catching up with the terrific rise in 
prices which affected the Impressionists during the 1950s; and Sothebys showed, 
inter alia, record prices for Turner, for the delightful and curious Arcimboldo 
flower paintings from the Wenner-Gren collection in Stockholm and for a splendid 
Umbrian crucifix from the Stoclet Collection which, happily, went to the National 
Gallery. A gratifying number of works in fact were bought from the rooms by 
public collections during the year, The book contains an interesting essay by Mr. 
Adrian Eeles on the Barwick Baker collection of old master engravings, which was 
sold during the season, revealing Thomas Barwick Lloyd Baker as a delightful 
enthusiast in the tradition of Victorian collectors. Amongst others there are inter- 
esting papers on medieval enamels, on the English miniaturists and on the Tower 
Armouries. The range of the book is in fact as wide as the range of Messrs. Sothebys’ 
activities themselves. Small wonder that Mr. Cyril Conolly once described their 
rooms as a university of taste which is open to anyone at the cost of a few pence for 
a catalogue. 

Both Sothebys themselves and Longmans are to be congratulated on what it 
is to be hoped will continue to be an annual publication. 

ERNLE MONEY 
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The Louvre (Thames and Hudson. 
218.). This is an important work by 
M. Germain Bazin, who has been 
Conservateur-en-Chef' of the Louvre 
since 1950 and writes with particular 
authority upon the works of art in 
his galleries, He has already published 
an account of. Impressionist Paintings 
in the Louvre (Thames and Hudson) 
and now he is concerned “to give a 
brief general history of the formation 
of the Louvre collection of paintings, 
from its origins to the present time”, 
excluding the impressionist collections. 
A short general historical account is 
followed by an anthology of the most 
famous paintings, intended as a work 
of reference for the general reader. 
They include about 100 colour re- 
productions of paintings from 
Cimabue to Courbet, each with a 
short history of the work. M. Bazin 
is conscious of the difficulty of 
complete accuracy in all cases. “The 
history of French are collections in 
general, of those of the Louvre in 
particular, has only been studied in a 
fragmentary fashion.” “The colour 
reproductions are followed by 238 in 
monochrome, but without comment. 
The text is translated from the French 
by M. I. Martin. 


Modern Painting (Methuen 2s. 6d. per 
volume). These five pocket size volumes 


- form a further addition to The Little 


` 


Library of Art series. Each book con- 
tains forty-eight pages with numerous 
colour Teproductions in miniature, 
which give a useful indication of the 
original works. The first volume is by 
Joseph-Emile Muller on Manet to the 
Neo-Impressionists, followed by his 


‘ brief survey of Gaugin to the Fauves. 


He also contributes the third and 
fourth volumes, namely Expressionists 
to Surrealists and Cubists to Early 
Abstract Painters. The final volume on 
Abstract Painting 1s by Frank Elgar. 


‘ These brief surveys are to be welcomed 


as usefol and sometimes provocative 
introductions to the main streams. of 
modern painting. 


Trouble In Guyana (Allen and 
Unwin. 30s.). This is “an account of 

people, personalties and politics as 
they were in British Guiana” up to 
indepe: „ence this month, by Peter 
Simms. The author has the advantage 
of knowing the colony very well and 
with having met many of the leading 
personalities, including Dr. and Mra. 
Cheddi Jagan. Much of this book 
revolves round the racial tension be- 
tween the Indians and Negroes, not 
forgetting also the part played by the 
European community. Inevitably 
through these pages persists the extra- 
ordinary figure of Dr. Jagan, whose 
policy finally brought “a state verging 
on civil war where all issues were 
reduced to race”, the Indian against 
the Negro, with other races throwing 
in their weight as they thought their 
best interests lay”. There was also the 
complete incompetence to govern, with- 
out also any serious intention of doing 
so, Although in office, the author 
maintains, Dr. Jagan regarded himself 
still essentially in opposition. It is a 
turgid story of politics and intrigue on 
the lowest level, erupting into violence. 
The author has a cautious optimism 
for the present government of Mr. 
Forbes Burnham who is making head- 
way and at least “has tried to govern”. 


In the latest of many attempts to 
supply a key to Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
Mr. Devid Stevenson in The Medita- 
tions of William Shakespeare (Vantage 
Press, New York, $3.95) presents 
Shakespeare as primarily a humourist 
and a wit, one who delighted in con- 
structing ah elaborate series of 
anagrams to disguise his true thoughts 
and so outwit Elizabethan censorship. 
The author is a leading chess player 
and a specialist in the transposition of 
anagrams, The book will either excite 
derision or invite closer attention. 
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POLITICS ` 


EIGHT DECADES OF CHANGE 
Earl Attlee, O.M. 


HERE have been few periods of history which have seen so many 
great changes in human life as the 83 years in which I have lived. 
Materially the changes in human environment have been far reaching, 
while those in the realm of ideas and particularly in human relations have 


been no less striking. It is with the latter that I intend to’ deal in this article, | 


but the two impinge on each other. 

I grew to manhood in the Victorian age and in what seemed to us a 
settled world. There was no question of the hegemony of the European. 
Apart from the United States and France, the principal European states 
were all monarchies or empires. Political power was in the hands of an 
aristocracy with some admixture of the bourgeoisie. Society was very, 
largely divided between the leisured classes and the workers. The world was 
in the main ruled by people either European or of European descent. The 
horse still dictated to a large extent the range of human activities. True, 
there were steamships and railways; but apart from these, the range of 
human activities depended as it had done for centuries on the horse. When 
I was a boy, the first bicycles were just coming in. Since then we have had 
the internal combustion engine—a far more revolutionary instrument than 
Robespierre or Karl Marx. It altered the scale and pace of human activities. 
On land and in the air its effect has been incalculable; and in these last 
decades we have had the discovery of atomic energy which has revolution- 
ised the relations between sovereign states. 

The other symbol of the society in which I was brought up was the 
domestic servant in cap and apron. We seldom had less than four. There are 
few of them today; they have been replaced by the democracy of the sink. 
This is one of the striking changes. Here one must note two other great 
instruments of change—the first and second World Wars and the Russian 
revolution. 

During most of my life I have been an active politician and so, in dealing 
with what I call the changes in the climate of opinion, I shall in the main 
draw my examples from the political sphere. When I was young, democracy 
was not a very respectable word. Queen Victoria would not have liked to 
have been regarded as the ruler of a democracy, nor would Lord Salisbury 
and, I think, Mr. Gladstone. It would, I think, have shocked them to know 
that Britain would have fought for four years to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

When I was at Oxford, there was the khaki election in which, for the last 
time, there was the triumphant victory of the imperialists. The Liberals, who 


were still the inberitors of Gladstone, were badly split by the Liberal- 


imperialists. The Labour Party did not exist. We young men were almost 
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between well-defined classes as the normal thing. Both the old Parties 


-accepted this; political division was on religious lines—Liberals were very 


largely chapel, and Tories church. Liberals would extend the franchise; 
Tories believed that the upper classes should rule, not only over the working 
classes but over what Kipling calls “the lesser breeds without the law’— 
Africans, Asians, etc. The British had the right and duty to govern all 
. these people for their own good. There was much activity at Oxford for 
social reform, but it was all in the way of the kindly duty of the upper class 
to their less fortunate citizens. There might be a few eccentrics who thought 
of a more just society, but they were hardly heard of in the Oxford of that 
da 


y. $ 

On the whole, the Tories, although essentially a class Party, were more 
likely to bring forward measures of social reform than the Liberals, who 
belonged in the main to the laisser faire school. When, in due course, the 


, swing of the pendulum brought in the Liberals—partly due to the decision . 
` of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case, which brought into Parliament 


a substantial number of Trade Unionists, and partly due to the advocacy of 
tariff reform which split the Conservatives—there appeared to be a sign of 
`` real change in the climate of opinion. The biggest battle was joined on the | 
issue of the power of the House of Lords. Whatever social reforms were 


` - brought forward by a Liberal Government, they were incontinently rejected 


by this ancient and reactionary assembly. The last achievement of the old 
Liberalism was the curbing of the powers of the Lords. 

Yet, even so, this fight was in the political and not thé economic field. 
The two old parties were fundamentally agreed on the basis of society. Truce 
the Conservatives predominantly represented the landed interest and the 
Liberals the commercial and industrial classes, but the distinction was 
becoming blurred. The Tories were imperialists and the Liberals little 


- Englanders. Both sides had some social reformers, but both sides were 


essentially individualists. To Socialists like myself, the Liberals were no 
more attractive than the Tories. My comrades, with few exceptions, were 
working men quite distinct from bourgeois people like me; different in 
speech, dress and environment. Legislation was based on class differences. 
For instance, housing was housing for the working classes—a worker’s 
house had no bath. It was one of a row or possibly a block of flats, but 
designed for a class. Nowadays a worker’s house is a small middle class 
house. Housing estates have been developed for people of various incomes, 
_ not segregated into classes. $ 

Similarly in those days, there was a clear distinction in dress. When I 
¿came into the House of Commons, it was quite easy to spot the older 
oa a a e a A r ae © 
` story of the Frenchman in the Strangers’ Gallery, who was very eager to 
-seo what a Labour member looked like. He watched many members enter, 
- but could not see any difference, At last ho saw a man enter with baggy. 
trousers and a shapeless old coat. “AA,” said he, “volla un vrai 
Travailleur.” It was Lord Robert Cecil. 
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But in the days before the first World War, legislation was still 
eleemosynary, the classes kindly doing something for the poor. Lloyd 
George was the first Cabinet Minister to have been born in a cottage and to 
have known actual poverty. It is not surprising that he should have made 
the first efforts at building the welfare state, but it was part of the campaign 
against the domination of the upper classes. I well recall how critics said 
that it would sap the fibre of the working classes. Indeed, I can remember 
the Charity Organisation Society seriously suggesting that the first old age 
pensions would lead to a reckless procreation of children due to the 
prospect of five shillings a week at seventy. How different is the attitude 
today, when Conservatives support the Welfare state. I recall the great 
contest over the Poor Law Report. Indeed, I was actively engaged in the 
Webbs campaign for the Minority Report. Nevertheless, in those days the 
great fight was still over Home Rule for Ireland and women’s suffrage. I 
suppose that Beveridge’s book “Unemployment, a problem of industry” was 
a landmark, because hitherto the problem had been considered as that of a 
number of individuals and now it was posed as a problem of organisation. 

Then came the first World War, which marked a great breach with the 
past. Many people realised for the first time that modern war could not be 
carried on in the old laisser faire attitude. The old England passed away. 
The old army was destroyed. The officer class was invaded by middle class 
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and even working class men. The old society was destroyed; domestic 
servants went into munitions; the stately homes of England could not be 
kept up. At the end of the war, the unemployed could not be regarded as 
mere wastrels, as they were mostly ex-service men. The 1918 Government 
tried to put the clock back, but it was too late. I entered the House of 
‘Commons in 1922. There were still plenty of dithard Tories, but many also 
with a modern outlook. I found plenty of Tories holding the views for 
which I had been derided at street corners in former days. The second 
World War carried the process still further. I found myself frequently in 
accordance with my Tory colleagues when it came to what ought to be 
done. The practical thing was the socialist thing, because in war first things 
had to come first. So when I read the Tory proposals in the recent General 
Election, I thought how shocked Tories of my youth would have been. 
When I came to be Prime Minister, I found many proposals, which would ° 
have shocked the rank and file of Mr. Balfour’s party, accepted without a 
qualm. Who would have thought that the old imperialists of Lord Curzon’s 
day would have accepted Indian self-government, and would themselves 
have gone on to extend self-government to many African countries? In fact, 
the old imperialism is quite dead. 
~ Perhaps the most remarkable change has been in the House of Lords. I 
well recall its arrogance during the Liberal Government of 1906, when 
Balfour calmly announced that, whatever the electors said, the Tories would 
govern the country. The Lords threw out every Liberal measure until they 
went so far as to reject the Budget and brought upon themselves the Par- 
liament Act. How different from 1945, when they were most helpful in 
passing into law the legislation of the Labour Government, and even 
submitted to a further restriction of their power. The course of events since 
then has been remarkable. The Lords have accepted life peerages and 
peeresses with very little protest except from one or two octogenarians. Still 
more remarkable has been the actual initiation in the Lords of advanced 
legislation, such as the abolition of the death penalty, carried by a great 
majority. This was not introduced by Labour or Liberal peers. It was in fact 
carried by a majority of two to one and would have been carried by here- 
. ditary Conservatives. In 1947 the Independence of India Act was carried 
without a division and since then Conservative Governments have carried 
the principle of self-government for Asiatic and Africa countries still 
further, Nor has the hereditary element in the House found any difficulty in 
` welcoming into it men born of working class backgrounds. In fact, the 
House of Lords, despite its composition, is as democratic as the Commons 
and there is a complete absence of snobbery there. 
. J might say that there has been a similar change in the House of 
Commons. No more is Labour represented by people like Will Thorne and 
Peter Curran, men who have served their time in manual labour. Your 
typical Labour member today is generally born of working class parents, 
but has had secondary and generally university education. Similarly, outside 
the House your typical Trade Unionist today- is a black-coated worker. My 
own Union, which I joined sixty years ago when it was small and struggling, 
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has half a million members. All these are signs of the times. Of cqurse, the 
very great advance has been that of women. Who would have thought to 
have seen a woman sitting on the Woolsack, presiding in the House of 
Lords, or a woman sitting as a High Court Judge? They bave captured 
almost all the fortresses except the Church of England ministry. 

No doubt there are great changes lying ahead, but as I said at the 
beginning I have probably lived through the greatest changes since civilisa- 
tion began. 


[Earl Attlee, K.G., P.C, O.M., C.H., Leader of the Opposition (Labour 
Party) 1935-40, was Deputy Prime Minister in the Coalition Government - 
of 1942-45, Prime Minister in 1945-51, and has published works on 
socialism, the history of the Labour Party and an autobiography. ] 
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THE VATICAN AND LAMBETH 


` Robert Sencourt 
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FTER the Vatican council had dispersed, it was inevitable that there 
should be a struggle between its trend and the stand of the Italian 
bureaucrasy around the Pope, the Papal Curia, as it is called, to see 
whether it could not reassert the power and dominance which had governed 


‘Roman Catholicism for so long. By one writer on the Council after another 


it has been noticed how this entrenched Roman set did in this Council what 
their predecessors had done at the Council of Trent: all they could to 
hinder the movement of the Council towards those changes and reforms 
which reason and the age combine to demand, and without which the 


~ Roman Church would rapidly become an anachronism. The trend of those 


changes can be stated quite simply: it was to make Roman Catholicism 
more like the variety of minds and ways which we find in the Anglican 


, Communion. 


In the first place the Council simplified the Mass and put large portions 
of it into the language of the peoples; this great service approximated not 
so much to Cranmer’s form as to those which are used in Scotland and 
America. It set up a Synod of Bishops to advise the Pope; it allowed the 
local Bishops more freedom. It sought to recreate the office of deacon. It 

the priesthood from sacerdotalism to service; it accepted the 


-changed 
‘priesthood of all believers. It returned to the Bible as its norm, and dropped 


Lai 


the terms of scholastic philosophy. It recognised the role of the laity. It 
adopted what was the special role of the Anglican Church in Christendom: 
ecumenism. It tried to get away from legalism and ceremonies to the 
freedom of the spirit; it faced the paganism of the age with the temper of 
enterprise and change, This was summed up some years ago in the phrase 
“What Canterbury thinks today Rome thinks tomorrow”. 

“Tt was often said during the Council that the Roman authorities were 
seéking accommodation not with the West but with the East. It is true that 
the Oriental Churches retain unimpaired their traditional forms which were 
older than the Roman ones and as such enjoyed inalienable rights in the 


“undivided Church. But it is absurd to say that in America where Roman 


Catholicism is wealthiest and most powerful, it is at all like what we find in 
Moscow, or Constantinople. Catholicism in America is rapidly becoming 
American; and America is a Protestant country. It has discovered in the 
last year or two bow many are the affinities in the Middle West between 
Catholics and Lutherans. And similar discoveries have been changing the 
situation in Germany. At Titbingen the faculties of theology are both 
Lutheran and Catholic: they create a new theology: the theology of 
encounter. We see the result of this in the work of Professor Hans Küng 
who is undoubtedly the most influential and popular of Catholic theologians 
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today. His books have an enormous circulation: if he lectures in Rome he 
attracts a far greater crowd of students than any other. 

Yet when all is said the Lutherans are nothing like so near to Roman 
Catholicism as most Anglicans are. The historians of our time are agreed 
that in England, as opposed to the Continent, the management of the 
Reformation was political. It had therefore the moderation of the layman 
instead of the excess which on either side was the result of clerical polemics. 
How many of us have faced the fact that, except in the case of Calvin, the 
leaders on both sides of the Reformation were Catholic priests? i 

Even in England this was so. But in England, as to some extent in 
Scotland, the clergy were subordinate to monarchical authority. The original 
break with Rome came from the Monarch who having appointed the clergy 
carried thom with him. The clergy swayed backward and forward with each 
Tudor Sovereign: in doing so they maintained for their- Church an 
unarguable legal continuity. From Henry VI to Elizabeth it was always 
that Ecclesia Anglicana the freedom of which had been guaranteed in 1215 
by Magna Carta. : 

Nor was the continuity merely legal. It was very largely a continuity of 
clergy. No other reformed Church kept so much of the old forms. It has 
been of course a matter of dispute whether this amount of continuity in 
forms, and in the intention behind them, is enough to guarantee the validity 
of sacerdotal functions as such. But on one point all must agree: divine 
graces are subject to the grace of faith. Where there is no faith no sacrament 
can convey Divine Grace. Where there is faith, it is unthinkable that it 
should be unavailing. There can be no question that among the Anglicans 
who live faithfully by their religion, the faith of some is almost identical 
with that of Roman Catholics. And there we meet another point of extreme 
practical importance: the majority of Roman Catholics, like the majority 
of Anglicans, do not really practice (and therefore in fact only partially 
believe) the religion they are supposed to profess. We at once reach and . 
face the anomaly that many devout Anglicans are much closer to devout 
Roman Catholics than to the Catholics who verge into indifference. This is 
obviously true on either side. 

At the time the Council started we heard much both from Cardinal Bea 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury (now Lord Fisher) of the brotherhood 
of the baptised. But this great idea is subordinate to the actual practice of 
the religion of those baptised. The closer brotherhood is between those who 
put into practice kindred beliefs. 

That the belief of the present Archbishop of Canterbury is very close to 
that of reasonable Catholics is obvious from the Archbishop’s writings. His: 
book ‘The Gospel and the Catholic Church” might indeed have been 
written by a Roman Catholic. For centuries few have been closer to St. 
Augustine than his ninety-ninth successor. At the same time he does not 
depart from orthodox Anglican views. 

Nor must it be imagined that as an Anglo-Catholic his policy is at all 
contrary to the average Anglican one. After all, it was not he but Arch- 
bishop Fisher who renewed relations with the Holy See. What Archbishop 
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Ramsey did in March was but ihe formal completion of ie aiene made 
by Archbishop Fisher whose first move has now received the special 
appreciation of Pope Paul. Some Anglicans thought Lord Fisher’s inclina- 
tions were more Protestant than Catholic. He himself stated in public that 
. those terms as currently used were out of date. None can deny his lifelong 
enthusiasm for the Church of which he was the foremost prelate when he 
approached Pope John; and the approach was his own personal initiative. 

Without that daring and dramatic gesture things would not have developed 

as they have done, 

The present situation following on the formal reception of the present 
Archbishop by the Pope is of immense significance both practically and 
politically. 

It means first of all that in spite of those retrograde impulses in the 
. Roman Curia, the Pope is determined to press on with that entente between 
_ Christians which both Pope John and the great majority of the Council had 
at heart. It is the most direct step in ecumenism which has ever been taken. 
k shows how far the Vatican has gone in the brotherhood of the baptised in 
, the body of Christ for the Pope addressed the Anglican delegation as 
“fellow citizens of the saints and members of the household of God”. Pope 
‘Paul: took up the idea of Cerdinal Bea that what Christians share as 
members of Christ is infinitely more valuable than anything which separates 
them. 

_Each was perfectly frank about differences in doctrine and this implies 
administration: for Pope Paul very frequently repeats that he regards one 
jurisdiction as essential to complete unity. Both declared that apart from 
- doctrinal differences they were to discuss practical questions as well. But 
“ here it may be asked what practical questions have no theological back- 
ground? Neither mentioned psychological differences but in the entourage 
of Cardinal Bea it is felt that those are really the most cogent. 

Undoubtedly they are; what matters most is attitude, and the Council 
effected a revolution in the attitude of Roman Catholics: the old hieratic 
Church is no longer intransigent; it is ecumenical. If it could make manifest 
that it takes up the attitude of Pope John in general goodwill and expansive- 
ness, if instead of claiming prerogatives, it offered services then it would be 
freed from the gilded fetters of its peculiar claims. 

As Jong as Pope John lived it was plain that something quite extra- 
ordinary was happening. By his geniality and jokes he made himself a padre 
for the whole world; he was trusted everywhere. But no! not everywhere. 
He was the subject of suspicion and hostility from the right in Italy who 
thought he was softening resistence towards Communism. And his policy 
was regarded as fatal by the Pepal absolutists who make up the immense 
majority of the Curia. Their feeling was expressed by Cardinal Siri of 
Genoa who, while the world was paying tribute to the dead Pope said “He 
has gone at last. But it will take 50 years to clean up the mess he left behind 
him”. Yes, that was the feeling of the Roman Curia, and that presents the 
big problem of today. Another hardly less difficult is the psychology of Pope, 
John’s successor who has always been enthusiastic about ecumenism and 
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reform, but who has at the same time an excessive penchant not only for 
hieratic authority but also for compromise and manoeuvre. Could he have - 
so quickly secured the votes of those whom we may call the old gang and 
who detested Pope John unless these had felt sure they would not be 
disturbed? 

One thing is plain: they have not been disturbed. It was felt after the 
Council dispersed they would resume their sway; and so they have done; 
not perhaps with that spirit of combativeness which through Cardinal 
Ruffini of Palermo and Monsignor Carli of Segni was so often expressed in 
the Council. No, they have just fallen back into their old bureaucratic 
habits of mind, like a gardener going on with his digging after a storm of 
thunder and lightning. This must affect the Pope. Any man in a big position 
must work through trained and experienced subordinates. If they tell him 
a thing is impossible what is he to do? Some have said “‘Wait till these old 
men die out”; others say “if you want‘to change the curial mentality it will 
be a matter of 50 years . . .” Pope Paul will continue to manoeuvre; he 
will continue to pour out those endless elaborations of utterance which are 
much more apt to tire people than to give them a lead: he will also show, 
as ho has always shown, that he is incapable of shock action. 

Nevertheless in his mild subtle gracious way he perseveres: and he has 
for many a long year cultivated relations with members of the Church of 
England; he understands how close to him Anglicanism can be and how 
important it is not only in ecumenism but in the culture of the English 
speaking world. As the Abbot of Downside said in the Council, the Church 
of England is an illustrious Church to be respected for its learning, its good 
taste and its ecumenism. It is representative of an English tradition; it 
extends round the world. With 45 millions of nominal adherents who main- 
tain its honour even when they are vague in worship and belief, its structure 
is loose within the frame of episcopalianism; nevertheless it does preserve ' 
its own sort of tradition linked with forms singularly attractive and 
impressive. And in the ceremonies of great occasions like a coronation it 
secures the admiration of the world. Rome itself is the only rival in the 
world of radio and television. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has no jurisdiction beyond his own 
Province which marches with that of York. But his prestige is universal. It 
is not too much to say that next to the Pope’s his is the position most 
impressive in Christendom. He attracts far more attention than The 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. He represents not only England 
with its long dominion over palm and pine, but he more than anyone in 
Protestantism is a figure of eminent dignity. He takes precedence of every 
Duke and even the Prime Minister in Great Britain. 

It was therefore of the utmost importance when he made ‘his formal 
embassage to the Vatican. It meant not only England, not only world-wide 
Anglicanism were prepared to co-operate with the Pope in his work for 
peace and welfare in the world, but that this collaboration would be 
stretched wherever the Anglican Church exercises its ecumenical role. It 
meant that henceforward there is an organ for co-operation, and co-ordina- 
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= uon of effort in what the great international Church can do among the 


nations facing the risks and opportunities of our dynamic age. Here then an 
historic event pressing far to implement that work of the Council which 
, busied itself with service to the world. Even if there be few believers in the 
world (and this was the burden of the last address which Pope Paul made 
to the Council), it means that Rome and Canterbury are allies in what the 
Bishop of Middleton, in the new book on The English Church calls “the 
strategy of engagement”. Even were it true that, as Valerie Pitt wrote (à . 
` propos of this book), “thenation has contracted out of the national church”, 
allied work in this strategy would still be of great moment to the world. But 
. writers like Miss Pitt and Mr. Muggeridge exaggerate the weakness of the 
Church of England. What other organisation has so many faithful adherents, 
so many links with the state, or so regularly brings together so many 
different types of people? 
On all the central points of Christian doctrine and Bible standards, for 
the conduct of life, Rome and Canterbury are agreed and can set to work 
- accordingly. On certain points their doctrines are distinct, said both the 
Pope and the Archbishop. But we must remember that neither for Canter- 
bury nor for Rome is there only ‘one school of thought “One Lord, One 


_ Faith, One Baptism—but many theologies.” Such are the words with which 


Professor Küng concludes a recent book and the Council showed how true 

_it was of Roman Catholicism. Cardinals did not hesitate to contradict one 
another. There is an infinite range of subtleties in Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and indeed it must be so when the human mind attempts formulations to 
apply to infinite mysteries. There is a huge territory where dogma is, and 
must be, agnostic. People talk of the Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith. But the Catholic encyclopaedia makes one of its longest articles out 
of seven forms of the Catholic doctrine of justification by faith and both 
Newman can reconcile one with Anglican doctrines and Hans Kling with 
that of Karl Barth. 

The truth is when we approach infinite truth we can do so in infinite 
ways. During the Council the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen said (to the 
writer) there must be no more dogmas: dogmas divide. Pope John said to 
Canon Pawley who was representing Canterbury that he saw this danger in 
theology, and indeed it is plain that in dealing with infinite mysteries argu- 
ment should cease, and elasticity allow for the needed adjustments. , 

Not long ago the two orders of St. John of Jerusalem—the Sovereign 
Order and the grand Priory which has Anglican affiliations—declared that, 

having the greatest esteem and regard for each other, they were prepared to 
co-operate in every way. The joint declaration by the Pope and the Arch- . 
bishop of Canterbury was in terms not less strong. It must be echoed by the 
two Archbishops who in London represent the royal Priesthood of all 
believers. 


[Professor Robert Sencourt, critic, biographer and historian, has spent a 
considerable time in Italy and has published several works on Italy and 
the Vatican. ] 
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UT for the range and variety of major problems, of a mundane as well 

as spiritual and doctrinal character, with which the historic Ecumenical 

Council of the Roman Catholic Church found itself confronted last 
year, the epoch-making decision to end the schism with the Greek Orthodox 
Church, which had existed since 1054, would have produced a much 
greater and more favourable reaction than was actually the case throughout 
the western Christian world. As it is, its importance for Christian unity, » 
now a movement of serious endeavour in England and wherever the 
Christian writ runs, and as a factor contributing to political pacification in 
the Near and Middle East and the Mediterranean area generally, cannot be 
underestimated, Roman Catholic and Orthodox communities exist side-by- 
side in a number of Balkan countries—Yugoslavia, for example—and states 
of the Levant, and religious differences have not, in the past, helped towards 
national harmony. The position of Christians within the Soviet satellite 
group is strengthened to some extent by the closing of the breach, even if 
Moscow tries to maintain her political hold, and the very amicable relations 
now existing between the Greek and Italian people, the two nations most 
concerned, cannot fail to be further improved after all the misunderstandings 
of the past. 

But the Orthodox community which above all others hopes to 
benefit by the decision are the Greeks of Constantinople, who were - 
subjected to extreme persecution even during the months when the 
Ecumenical Council was in session, Hundreds of Greeks have been 
expelled, being first deprived of their property, without any reason—if one 
excludes the desire for “revenge” over Cyprus! —and it is estimated that 
10,000 were forced to leave the country in the course of a year. On April 19, 
the Turkish Minister of the Interior, Mr. Akdogan, announced that all the 

remaining Greeks of Greek nationality would be expelled, and that the 
Eoumenical Patriarchiate, which exercises spiritual primacy over Orthodox 
Christianity, would be ‘‘controlled’’. The position of the 35,000 Greeks who 
are nominally Turkish citizens is far from happy, though they are ‘“‘tech- 
nically” considered to be exempt from the expulsion decrees. In face of the 
apparently ruthless determination of the Turkish Government to get rid of 
the Greek community, by far the most prosperous section of the population, 
the Phanar, the equivalent of the Vatican, is powerless, and periodically its 
books, as well as those of the 56 churches attached to it, are inspected by 
the Turkish authorities. Now that the 911 years’ old breach between the 
two great historic churches has been closed, the whole Christian world will 
look expectantly to the Turks to bow at last to the numerous and influential 
protests that have from time to time been sent to the Ankara Government 
against the treatment of the Greeks of Constantinople. Among such have 
been the resolution of the World Council of Churches, sitting in New York; 
a cable sent by the Anglican Bishop of New York to the Turkish Foreign 
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Minister, Ishik; and a cable “on behalf of all the Roman Catholic bishops i 


of the United States” to U.S. Secretary of State Rusk and the U.S. Per- 
manent Delegate to the United Nations (then Stevenson), urging them to do 
all in their power to “halt the threats against, and persecution of, thousands 
of innocent people of Greek descent in Turkey, and against the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople”. The Ecumenical Patriarch, Athenagoras, 
who is 79, gave up American citizenship in 1948 to become supreme head 
of the entire Orthodox Church, numbering 150 million adherents, although 
the Turks had demanded that the high office. should be filled by a person 


-who was a Turkish citizen. In e letter to the Patriarch written on May 14, 


1965, President Johnson said: “I want you to know of my increasing 
concern for your welfare, and my deep interest in your spiritual flock °. 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate continues to be a great bulwark of spiritual 
strength and religious leadership, and we value its contribution to world 
peace and stability.” President Johnson’s letter and assurances gave much 
satisfaction to the Greek community of Constentinople, and to the Greek 
Government and people, coming as it did close on agitation by members of 
the Ankara Government and the Turkish Press for more restrictive 
measures against the Patriarchate. Mr. Suleyman, deputy Prime Minister 
at the time, had stated that if necessary the Patriarchate could be 
“deported”, and similar view were expressed by the Turkish Premier, Mr. 
Urguplu, and by President Gursel. Although there is no specific reference 
in the Treaty of Lausanne, or other Greco-Turkish agreements, as to the 
legal position of the Patriarchate in Constantinople, Mr. Inönü, the veteran 
statesman who led the Turkish delegation to the Lausanne Conference, gave 
verbal ‘and categorical undertakings that the Orthodox See would continue 
to remain in the city. 

So much for the Turco-Greek position in the rapprochement between the 
Vatican and the Phanar. Unhappily for the Turks, their case as regards the 
Patriarchate was by no means enhanced by the publication, in June last 
year, of Steven Runciman’s “The Fall of Constantinople, 1453”. The Times 


“reproduced passages in three lengthy articles, headed respectively: ‘‘Crescent 


Rising Over the Cross”, “Days of Pillage and Slaughter”, and “Haunting 
Guilt in the West”. The responsibility of the West, particularly the notorious 
Fourth Crusade, which undermined Greek morale in Byzantium and made 
the Turkish conquest easy, is clearly indicated in Runciman’s vivid narrative. 
May 29, 1453, was a turning point in history. It marked the end of the ilus- « 
trious- Byzantine civilisation. ‘For 1,100 years there had stood on the 


-. Bosporus a city where the inteHect was admired, and the learning and letters 


of the classical past were studied and preserved. .. . It was, too, a city whose 
city where the intellect was admired, and the learning and letters of the 
classical past were studied and preserved. .. . It was, too, a city whose 
rulers down the centuries had inspired and encouraged a school of art 
unperalleled in human history, an art that arose from an ever varying blend 
of the cool Greek cerebral sense of the fitness of things, and a deep religious 
sense that saw in works of art the incarnation of the Divine and the 
sanctification of matter.” The Cathedral of the Holy Wisdom—Santa 
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Sophia to the Greeks of today—desecrated and plundered by the soldiery 
of Sultan Mehmet, still stands structurally intact, a splendid ‘example of - 
Byzantine architecture, but with its mosaics and beautiful murals painted 
over and smeared. It was converted into a mosque and then into a museum. 
The Turks, with an eye to tourism, are considering cleaning the Cathedral 
for the study of Christian visitors. It should be said in fairness to the Turks 
of that fateful day in 1453 that their excesses were earlier, in March 1204, 
eclipsed by those of the invaders who comprised the “Christian”? Fourth 
Crusade, and who were led by Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat. Their lust 
spared neither maiden nor virgin pledged to the service of God, and women 
of the Court only saved themselves by smearing their faces to appear as 
belonging to the lower classes. The altars of the Cathedral were smashed for 
their precious materials, and famed monuments were melted down for their 
bronze. A prostitute was seated in the patriarchal chair, and danced for the 
amusement of the soldiers. 

But for the jealousies and rivalries of the Great Powers—Britain, France 
and Russia primarily—-Constantinople and the Cathedral Church, Santa 
Sophia, would have come back to the Greeks after the first World War, 
when the Turkish Empire was divided among the allies. Britain and France 
did not want Russia in Constantinople, since that would have meant her! 
entry into the Mediterranean, through domination of the Straits. England 
was still concerned about the route to India through Egypt. That Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha fully expected to quit Constantinople, later to be renamed 
Istanbul, was obvious from the fact that he moved the capital inland to 
Ankara, Fate has been kind to the Turks, however, and the renowned city 
of Constantine, with the noble cathedral which Justinian built, remains 
outside the Christian world. But in an age of politically dynamic change it 
cannot be said that the story of ancient Byzantium has ended. The plaint 
of the independent Turkish newspaper Yeni Gazete that it is “impertinent” 
for Athenagoras to consider himself—like the Vatican—‘‘a State within a 
State”, is both petulant and irrelevant, when one considers the history of 
Istanbul. The Phanar and the Patriarch, in other words, can hardly be 
regarded as being “aliens” on foreign soil; rather is it the other way round. 

The ending of the schism was inspired and eventually effected by the-two 
Popes, John, and his successor, Paul, on the one hand, and Athenagoras on 
the other. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, and all Catholic organisations on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and throughout the whole of Christendom, 
acclaimed the great event, Two dissenting voices came from widely diver- 
gent places: Moscow and Athens. The Metropolitan Nikodim of Leningrad 
and Lagoda protested that the action of Athenagoras was the decision of 
“only one branch of the Orthodox churches . . . a gesture from one local 
Orthodox Church, and not the whole of Eastern Orthodoxy”. The Arch- 
bishop of Athens, Chrysostomos, was represented by a spokesman as 
saying: “Instead of voiding the excommunications, the Vatican must 
confess its deviation from the Orthodox faith, and then, with God’s help, 
there will be a real union of the two churches, as the Orthodox Church 
desires.” As to the Russian viewpoint, it need only be said that the 
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‘Metropolitan has got his facts and his history wrong. The Greek Church is 


/. ' nota “branch” of the Orthodox. faith, but the Mother Church from which 


. the Russian, and all the Orthodox churches in the Balkans; the Near East, 
‘and the Middle East stemmed. The view of the Archbishop of Athens 
. is on firmer ground, for it is the standpoint of the Greek Church that it is 
the old, original church—the Church of the Apostles and of the first 
Christian era, when the Church was universal and undivided. The claim 
. has never been challenged by the Church of England, with which church 
the Greek hierarchy have held important discussions during the past half 
century with the aim of union, as there is practically little or no difference 
on doctrinal matters. It was not until the first World War, however, that the . 
_ Anglican Church gained recognition from the Greek Orthodox Church. It 
, . Was the ‘deep sense of danger felt by Russia, Greece, Serbia, and the 
‘Orthodox community and Patriarchate at Constantinople; the importance” 
of Britain among the Allied Powers, and the fact that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Davidson, was regarded as having great political influence, that 
effected something of a revolution in their relations. Many appeals were 
„addressed by the church in Russia to Lambeth from the first year of the 
. Soviet Government, the most piteous, in 1921, from Patriarch Tikhon, 
begging help for the Russian people in face of the great famine. Archbishop 
_ Davidson launched the Russian Famine Relief Fund, the most substantial . 
-aid being given in 1922 and 1923, after the Patriarch had been arrested by 
the Bolshevik Government. In 1922 the Primate sent a telegram of protest - 
to Lenin; signed by the two Archbishops and leaders of the Nonconformist. 
churches, Subsequently the Roman Catholic Cardinal Bourne and the Chief 
‘Rabbi in England added their voices in denunciation of the religious 
persecution, and the world-wide publicity forced the Bolsheviks to release 
the Patriarch. A further strengthening of the post-war relations between the 
Greek Orthodox Church and the English Church came at the Lausanne 
Peace Conference, when the future of Turkey’s territories was being 
decided. The Turks demanded the removal of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
. Meletios, whom the British had helped to enthrone, from Constantinople. 
\ Tbe Archbishop of Canterbury enlisted the help of the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Curzon, and the Turks were obliged to yield. Thus it will be seen that 
when a sister church is in great peril, practical Christian service may 
justifiably take a political slant. But the ecclesiastical advantage for the 
English Church came in July 1922, when the Patriarch and Holy Synod of 
Constantinople gave a lead to the entire Orthodox world by officially 
_ declaring that “as before the Orthodox Church, the ordinations of the 
Anglican Episcopal Confession of Bishops, priests and deacons, possess the 
same validity as those of the Roman, Old Catholic and Armenian 
” churches”. The growing closeness in spiritual unity was manifested again 
im 1925, the year of the 1600th anniversary of the Council of Niceaea. In 
normal times this event would probably have been commemorated in , 
Constantinople or Moscow, but in the circumstances the venue was fixed at 
‘ “Westminster Abbey. Leading representatives of the Orthodox churches, 
_ including the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem, attended, and 
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Archbishop Davidson preached the sermon. The Nicene Creed was twice 
recited, once in the Western form by the general congregation, and again 
in its Eastern form in Greek, without the filioque clause, by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria. The service was regarded as a unique event, not only in the 
history of the Anglican Communion, but in the story of the whole Church 
of Christ The rapprochement between the two churches so far, due largely 
to the efforts and prudence of Archbishop Randall Davidson, Primate for 
the 25 years between 1903 and 1928, was considered of immense significance 
for modern Christian civilisation. 

The ehding of the schism which has existed so long between the Roman 
and the Orthodox Churches should not only result in a complete alignment 
on fundamental doctrinal matters, if the thorny question of the Pope’s 
supremacy can be overcome—though this, conceivably, would prove no 
obstacle if the Ecumenical Patriarch simply continued to hold sway as the 
supreme head of the Orthodox Churches at Constantinople—but should 
give a tremendous fillip to the movement for union between the Orthodox 
and Anglican communions. The unity of the three great churches, exercising 
a spiritual and moral influence extending through five continents, and allied 
to the now developing fellowship and co-operation of the Non-Conformist 
churches of Great Britain, would present a solid Christian front to a world 
which, if we were to accept the view of Dr. Robinson, Bishop of Woolwich, 
has now “opted for secularism”. The Ecumenical Patriarch has been quoted 
by the Constantinople correspondent of the Italian newspaper Corriere della 
Sera as saying: “I am near to Paul; I am enthusiastic about his decisions. 
A journey to Rome is on our programme.” The former Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, has already visited Athenagoras at the Phanar, and 
it is very likely that Dr. Ramsey will follow in his steps in the near future. 
In the meantime, the Ecumenical Patriarchate is engaged in the task of 
healing the breach, dating from the fifth and sixth centuries between the 
“separated” churches and the main body of Eastem Orthodoxy. The 

“separated”, or pre-Chalcedonian churches, are Armenian, Coptic, Syrian, 
Ethiopian and Indian. They became divided from the main body of 
Christians because of the controversy over the monophysite heresy-—the 
belief that in Christ there was not only a oneness of personality, but also - 
one nature—which was condemned by the Council of Calcedon in 451. The 
Metropolitan Eminence of Calabria, the Ecumenical Patriarch’s representa- 
tive with the World Council of Churches, stated at Geneva last summer that 
the movement initiated for ending the separation was “landmark on the 
road to the long-desired rapprochement between these churches which, he 
hoped, would transform ancient enmity into love and charity, and conflict 
into fraternal dialogue, seeking a final union”. 


[Thomas Anthem has worked for various national and provincial news 
papera and is an acknowledged expert in his field.] 
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of democracy in the tiny country. The normal decision-making process 

has recently been repeatedly by-passed while Parliament, the cabinet, 

and even the electorate—preoccupied as they are with the language question 
—are paralysed. Instead, direct pressure is used by interests. 

To force the socialist union’s insurance companies to change the payments 

system in their hospitals, Belgian doctors threaten to go on strike. To get 


_” ‘modern guns to fight criminals, the police set up barricades and block 


_ traffic in Brussels. To protest the closure of their uneconomic collieries, 
-Miners tear down trees and attack the gendarmes in Limburg. To protect 
the hardly-threatened Belgian franc, the Governor of the National Bank 
throws his support to one party (the Christian Social or Catholic Party) 
during the negotiations over the formation of a new coalition. To form a 
government with an unclear popular mandate, the three parties—whose 
social and linguistic programme are incompatible—juggled for sixty-six 
days, and now again for a long time, rather than go to the country. 

‘The political machine in Belgium is short-circuited by anyone who feels 
his needs are pressing. Once, it was only linguistic extremists who tried to 
wield power directly, but the habit has now become widespread. Unless the 
cause of the political peralysis in Belgium, the linguistic conflict is somehow 
solved, there is a danger to the democratic tradition there. King Baudouin, 
when he forced the last Cabinet to ask Parliament for a confidence vote 
rather than resigning at will, showed that he is among those aware of the 
danger. 

` The liguistic problems is also a cause of much of the economic and social 
malaise in Belgium. The disaffected Limburg miners were not only and 
perhaps needlessly worried about losing their jobs; they were also stirred up 
by Flemish extremists against the French-speaking mine-owners, part of 
Belgium’s all-powerful Société générale group. The Socialist murualités not 
only refused to allow their members to pay fees in the seven union-built 
hospitals and clinics; they would not let the doctors’ union, led by a 
Fleming, give orders to seven French-speaking-zone hospitals. 

In fact, every decision, every statistic, is immediately scrutinised to make 
sure it balances. The country’s budgetary imbalance is partly caused by the 
incredible duplication of administration (whereby two men do the work that 
normally requires only one. The last Cabinet is an example of this trend, 
with its twenty-seven members. The atmosphere of economic crisis in 
Belgium (where the 1965 payments balance increased the gold reserves by 
no less than $160 million) is also the by-product of the linguistic 

/ balancing act. Employment statistics, growth rate data, census figures, are 
examined in the light of the linguistic quarrel, and each side tries to prove 
it is worse off. Prosperous Belgium has got a 1930's psychology for no good 
reason. 
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In bilingual Belgium, with its five million Dutch-speaking Flemish and its 
four million French-speaking Walloons (included in the latter are the 
million-odd officially bilingual Bruxellois), language is obviously the most 
divisive issue—and it is unresolved. The Walloons, who dominated the 
country politically and economically in the 19th century, have now become 
a demographic minority. Furthermore, since the War, a higher birth rate 
among the more religiously Catholic Flemish and the economic boom of 
the Antwerp port area, have led to a real shift in the balance of power. But 
until Parliament is reapportioned, the Flemish are under - represented , 
politically. Also, in general they are under-privileged socially, batred from 
the key positions in Belgium’s sharply pyramiding economic structure. 

Before the parliamentary election of May 1965, revision of the Con- 
stitution was planned, to write in protection of the French language and 
culture, in return for redistricting. But by that election, and the revival of 
the Liberals (in Belgium, a right-wing party, called the Party of Liberty and 
Progress) the carefully balanced compromise could not obtain the required 
two-thirds vote. Rather than call a new election, the largely Flemish Social- 
Christians and the largely Walloon socialists abandoned their deal, which 
would have divided Belgium into two linguistically autonomous regions. 
Since then the all-important language question has been raised only by the 
irresponsibles, the Flemish nationalists of the Volksunie and the Walloon 
separatists of the Mouvement populaire wallon. The parliamentarians shun 
the issue, except for the occasional statistical pot-shot. No one is really 
trying to cure the Belgian national schizophrenia. ~ 

The extremists are working in relatively marginal areas—for the moment. 
They walk ostentatiously out of Mass if it is conducted in the wrong 
language, and riot to cut Louvain University in two: in Belgium, there is- 
much to be said against Pope John and the vernacular. They quarrel over 
water which the Ardennes export to Flanders. They may steal the Manneke 
Pis, Brussels’ naughty little boy, or deface the Waterloo Memorial. They 
come to blows over the Fourons, French-speaking towns under Limburg 
Provincial authority. Since 1962, at least no one has been killed. 

But politically and psychologically, the status quo is untenable. The 
bloodshed could begin again at any moment, over a quarrel that is old, but 
nonetheless real to many people. 

Since the Germanic tribes stopped their migration south at the mountains, 
the territory that is now Belgium has been divided, roughly along the line 
which the Collard laws of 1962 draw for our generation. And from the 
beginning, Latin and Germanic Belgians have quarrelled. 

In medieval Bruges, you were likely to be murdered in your bed by the 
rising weavers if you could not pronounce their Flemish shibboleth, “Schield 
en Vriend” (if you are ever in need, it is pronounced exactly like the English 
translation). Already in the 14th century, however, the language split was 
social in operation. Backing up the geographic divide was a social divide, 
and the 400 martyred Bruges francophones were marked as patricians by 
their language. All the quarrels over where and whether the territorial line 
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; should be drawn gain in spitefulness from the existence of a parallel social 
` divide, 

j ‘Bruges has been in economic decline since the 16th century, but Belgium’s : 
later capital, Brussels, is the seat of similar language quarrels that are often 
really about class. The city, a French-speaking peninsula which juts out 
into Flemish Brabant, is geographically annoying to the more rabid Flemish. 
The Dutch-speaking commuters (as in France, it is the poor in Belgium 
who travel far to work) who work under French-speaking bosses in Brussels 
are viewed as victims: they are also a symbol of the power of French- 
speaking Brussels over the rest of Belgium. Not only is Brussels the 
geographic centre of the country, but also her financial institutions control 
the traditional industries, her unrepresentative Parliament and Courts 
control the politics, her bourgeoisie the taste. 

In Brussels certainly, and often in Antwerp and Ghent, it is required of 
those en route to the top that they speak French, and preferably only 
` French. Middle-class parents fight tooth-and-nail for the French education 
- of their children, but it is an old fight. Under the last Frenchman to rule 
Belgium-to-be, Napoleon I, arrivistes throughout the Low Countries learned 
to speak the language of the Emperor. From that time on the Flemish insult, 
fransquillon, describes the linguistic go-getter. 

“When Belgium passed to Holland, after Waterloo, the situation was 
reversed. In 1819, the last Dutchman to rule Belgium-to-be made Dutch 
the only legal language, And when, after the Revolution of 1830, control 
went to the francophones and the Catholic clergy, Dutch, the language of 
the Calvinistic oppressor, was suppressed. With Lord Palmerston to assist, 
Belgium was kept.free of too close links with her neighbours, and no 
- Orange-Nassau or Bourbon was allowed to rule her: but for the moment 
at least, the language allegiance of the new country was clear. 

With her own Belgian administration to practice linguistic Slain 
under modern industrial conditions for the first time, this the language battle 
is still remembered most bitterly. Belgium’s ill-chosen national motto, 
“L'Union Fait La Force” Se N E 
` French language on all Belgium. With Parliament elected by limited 
suffrage, power was centred in the hands of a few francophone notables. 
- ' There appeared to be no redress, despite often appalling conditions for 

- Flemish-speakers. In 1873 two Flemings were judged guilty of murder by a 
court which spoke only French, and it reeulted in the first halting steps 
toward bilingualism, when both languages were made legal in courts of law. | 

` By 1914, with the Walloon socialist movement threatening on one side and 
‘the German armies on the other, a further step was taken: Flemish was 
- permitted in schools. But as the troops of King Albert led by their gallant 
. French-speaking officers held a tiny sector of Flanders (called by its 
inhabitants not Wipers or Ypres, but Ieper) the Germans were fomenting 
trouble in the occupied portion. Support was given to the Flemish move- . 
ment, in order to divide and rule Belgium. 

In the 1930's, the Flemish obtained thé right to use Dutch in their ` 
` territory in public life and in education—right.up to post-graduate study in 
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the University of Ghent. But the seeds of bitterness, a result of economic 
disadvantage for the most part, were sown by the second German occupa- 
* tion. The Nazis appealed for the support of their racial and linguistic 
cousing (although they also welcomed French-speaking collaborators) and 


from many Flemish intellectuals, socialists as well as fascists to begin with, , 


that support was forthcoming. Henrijk De Man, the brilliant socialist 


sociologist, became a Gauleiter; many Flemish idealists joined the S.S. or” 


went to the Eastern Front. There was no feeling of solidarity with the 
Dutch defiance of Nazism to counter the pan-German sentiment in occupied 
Flanders. 

When the largely French-speaking Maquisards came back, the age-old 
quarrel was coloured by new insults, and new grounds for self-righteousness 
among the francophones. The 1962 Collard laws could be opposed on the 
grounds that the lower Walloon population had resulted from losses 
suffered in the Resistance, an absurd instance. - 

Even in literature, the lines were never clear cut. Writers who wrote in 
French in the 19th century, like Maeterlinck, often drew on Flemish sources 
—the best example is Emile Verhaegen, who gave the outside world the 
charming figure of Flemish folklore, Til Uylenspiegel. And when a distinctly 
Flemish literature was finally created at the end of the last century, it was a 
man of Walloon ancestry, Henrijk Conscience, who wrote the first modern 
Flemish novel In poetry, the model was the French symbolists. 

Even the most disgruntled Flemish extremists do not identify strongly 
with the Netherlands’ speakers of their language, as was shown tragically 


in the last war. By tradition at least, the Flemish are strongly Catholic, and’ 


the Dutch, by tradition at least, are as strongly Calvinistic. Of course there 
is a tie across the border, but it is cut every time a Dutchman laughs at 
- Flemish accents or phrases. In spite of all the efforts made at Flemish 
education since 1932, the language still tends to be flavoured with the 
speech of the uneducated peasants who kept it alive in the dark years. Also, 
since the Flemish koine was not standardised by the Dordrecht Estates- 


General Bible (which had the same role in the formation of Dutch as 


Luther’s Bible and the King James Version in other parts of Protestant 
Europe), the language is different, and archaic, to Dutch ears. 

But Belgium is influenced by Holland for the most part. It is Dutch glossy 
magazines that Belgians skim, Dutch television they tune to when Flemish 
gets boring, good Dutch novels and Dutch translations of world literature 
that they read. Some friends of mine were outraged when they could not 
buy the Dutch translation of “Winnie the Pooh” in Brussels the day it was 
published in The Hague. 

Tf anything, Waalloon and Brussels identification with France is even 
stronger. Again the links are strongest and most wholesome in the cultural 
field—from Elle to the Librairie Hachette. But the Walloon linguistic 
minority group in Belgium often takes heart by identifying with a vastly 
more important culture than the Dutch on the world scene. While economic 


arguments for union with France are fatuous in the extreme, there is no 


religious polarity to halt cultural identification. 


` 
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_ The supposedly intellectual wing of the Mouvement of the Walloons, 
called the Fondation Charles Plisnier, is the leader of the movement for 
cultural and (only incidental) political union with France. In the franco- 
phone “International” called Ethnie francaise, the Walloons stand shoulder- 
to-shoulder with their oppressed linguistic brothers in Québec, Italy’s Val 
d’Aosta, the Jura region of the Basle Canton in Switzerland, and, of course, 
the Channel Islands. Ethnie francaise has failed almost totally in its effort 
to gain supporters in France itself. 

While official French Government policy is to spread the rays of French 
enlightenment throughout the world, the present administration at least will 
have no dealings with the Walloon movement—on the contrary. De Gaulle 
was personally responsible for the establishment of Dutch-language schools 
in the Pas de Calais area, when Flemish workers moved in to seek jobs in 


- industry—although some cynics say it because his brother-in-law sits for the 


area. But the General went so far as to favour Flemish speaking in principle, 
in a-letter to the Lille newspaper, Notre Flandre. In it, the General quoted 
Charles Quint, whom Belgians ignore: “A man who speaks two languages 
is worth two men.” 

But the Flemish who are at the gates and the Walloons who are on the 
walls are not ready to settle for bilingualism. Her cultural tradition and her 
position as capital of a Germano-Latin Common Market would seem to 
argue for Belgian bilingualism. So would the obvious difficulties of main- 
taining the country and the language quarrel for any length of time, 
whatever guarantees are given. 

But there is strong resistance from Flemish who feel they will be 


“swamped, by the French world, by Walloons who think any language other 


than French is ridiculous. Ironically enough, the best example of the efficacy 
of bilingualism is tucked away right on Belgium’s border: in Luxemburg. 
There, although the official language is a French closer to that of Metro- 
politan France than Belgium’s, the population cling fervently to a Germanic 
language weaker internationally and culturally than Dutch. Letzeburger, the 


-bastard German that only inhabitants of the tiny country can understand 


or speak, has managed to survive against French, and speaking it has 
aroused the interest of people given a chance to speak only French. 
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E stand at the mid-point of the U.N. Development Decade. Two 
simple questions are now pertinent; they are: 

How far have we come? 

Where are we going? 

The 1961 General Assembly Resolution, which set up the Decade, was a 
challenge to the imagination. It embraced all mankind. It called on the ~ 
whole human race to apply to its immediate happiness and prosperity the 
wonderful instruments of progress made possible by modern science and 
technology. This was to be a new beginning of Equality, Fraternity, and 
Liberty for all countries alike. The 1960's were to initiate an era of world- 
wide co-operation never known before. 

From the suburban office worker in the big cities to the lonely herdsmen / 
in the Sahara Desert, the Development Decade has indeed made us aware 
of the increasing economic and social interdependence which is common to 
all nations of the earth. But it bas also dramatised the stark fact that the 
gap in wealth and resources between the modernised nations and their 
developing neighbours tends ever to widen. Two-thirds of humanity still 
are actually below the poverty line. And they have turned to the developed 
societies, whether the latter realise it or not, to rescue them from their pre- 
dicament. 

The 1961 Resolution responded to this appeal by laying down a plan of 
ACTION. It dealt with what, on this side of the Atlantic, are called 
SPECIFICS. Some of the basic facts and figures we shall have to summarise 
straight away, as they are the key to the Decade and its future. The 
objectives laid down for the Decade appear all too modest in relation to 
the magnitude of the task. In its resolution, the General Assembly set as its 
goal a simple yardstick for the developing countries. It called for an annual 
growth of their per capita incomes of 5 per cent by the end of the Decade. 

To achieve this, Member States were called on to mobilise their own 
resources and to work alongside both developed and developing countries 
on international programmes. All Member States promised to pursue 
policies to enable the backward countries to sell more of their export 
products at stable and better prices. Developed countries were urged to 
adopt measures which would increase the flow of public and private finance 
on easier terms to capital importing countries. The General Assembly 
urged, in fact, that the flow of international assistance should be increased 
to at least one per cent of the national incomes of the advanced countries. 
That doesn’t sound much for a rich country, but collectively it would mean 
a great deal of aid and trade for the needy ones. So far, it has hardly 
reached half that figure. 

So much for the broad aims. Today, halfway through the Decade, how `. 
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“ has the’ U.N. initiative fared? Here the story is not so impressive. Of 


course, there has been “growth” in these five past years; yet the harsh fact 
remains that many of the poorest economies have continued to “grow” far 
too slowly. Indeed, growth in the developing countries actually slowed down 


from an average annual rate of four and a half per cent in 1955-1960 to’ 


four per cent in 1960-1963. At the same time, growth in the advanced 
market economies has accelerated. They‘moved upward from 3.4 per cent 
im the earlier period to 4.4 per cent in 1960-1963. 

Thus the gap between the individual incomes of the developing countries, 


‘taken’ as a whole, and those of the advanced countries has widened, so 


far, during the 1960’s. For example, between 1960 and 1962 the average 
per capita incomes in the developed economies increased by almost $100, 


‘ while those in the less-developed countries increased by barely $5. 


So it looks, from these elementary figures, that the Decade is developing _ 


backwards, rather than forwards. 

That is where we shall leave the statistics for our present purposes. But 
behind these figures, some interesting facts are coming to light. For example, 
much of today’s modern technology has been designed for older societies, 
and for other times. So it does not always fit in with the present needs of 
the new States. Worse, it may even involve them in confusions and con- 


` tradictions which more developed countries haye avoided. One-of these 


contradictions, as is well known, is the tendency of modern measures of 
health to bring about sharp and unexpected increases in population. Thus, 
people have multiplied before food production, educational facilities and 
industrial development have had time to catch up. 

This underlying dilemma is by no means the only contradiction. A large 
part of today’s productive technology is geared to the needs of countries in 
which labour is scarce and capital is abundant. But in most of the develop- 
ing lands, labour is all too plentiful and capital all too scarce. What is the 


_ «practical result of this disparity? 


A modern oil refinery may cost over 60 million dollars, yet it employs: 


` only 300 people. Automatic looms, combine-harvesters, road-laying 


machinery, earth-movers, power-shovels —- these are the inventions of 
advanced technology. Their cost in terms of money is very high, yet their 


„us dispenses with the only valuable resource which all the developing 


countries have in great abundance, namely, manpower. Technology offers - 


them instead expensive machines, which swallow up their meagre savings. 
Moreover, those areas of the economy of a developing country which seem 
to promise the best road to “growth” are precisely the areas where capital 
investments are likely to be the highest and where the material returns take 
Jogon 19 manirs: 

Again, take, research—which must always underlie sound development. 
Virtually the entire expenditure of the world on commercial research takes 
place in the developed nations. It is designed, in the end, to cut costs and 
increase competitiveness. This brings us to substitutes. Some substitutes, 


- which have been made possible by the chemical revolution—for instance, 


plastics and rayon—are cheaper than natural substances. 


N i ' 
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Where the difference in price is small, therefore, some manufacturers in 
developed countries prefer substitutes which are under their control, rather 
than the original commodities from far away, which may be at the mercy of 
politics or the weather. A new and cheaper chemical insecticide could rain 
in a year one of the necessities of peasant farming in Rast Africa, namely, 
pyrethrum. Binder twine can be made as a by-product of petro-chemicals; 
yet it could knock out normal imports of sisal. It need hardly be added that 
there are generous streams of research money flowing out to increase the 
competitiveness of the primary products of the poor countries, 

Because of these confusions and contradictions, which were already 
apparent at the beginning of the Decade, the U.N. organised a Conference, 
which was run with the co-operation of a number of the U.N. agencies, on 
the Application of Science and Technology for the Benefit of the Less 
Developed Areas. It met in Geneva in 1963 and decided to get more brains 
and money put into research and training programmes aimed at today’s 
developing needs. 

A follow-up Advisory Committee began to meet in 1964 in order to pick 
out, from the vast supply of ideas and problems which the Geneva Con- 
ference produced, the most urgent points for “concerted attack”—namely, 
more and better food, improved health, new techniques in education, town 
planning, better use of natural resources, and new methods of industrialisa- 
tion. The Committee’s more difficult task has been to select priorities for 
immediate attack where the chances of a quick breakthrough are greatest. 
For instance, large-scale desalinisation of water for agriculture is one of 
these, for which the best hope lies in utilising nuclear energy. Another is the 
provision, from a multitude of hitherto untapped sea and land sources, of 
more protein in the ordinary diets of Asians and Africans, The Committee 
still lacks the staff and financial resources needed for a vigorous lead on any 
really wide scale, but, at least, a start has been made to follow through on 
the 1963 recommendations. 

Close behind the scientists came the traders, Today, the U.N. is the 
centre of the biggest attempt yet made to shape and remould the pattern 
of international trade. Most of the developing nations were still colonies at 
the end of the second World War. Independence was not achieved for most 
of them until the early 1960's. It is only during the last few years, therefore, 
that attention has been drawn to the unbalanced and unfair character of 
their part in world trade. 

About 66 per cent of world trade is in the bands of the developed market 
economies of the Western world, who also control 94 per cent of the world’s 
shipping and virtually all its insurance. Under-developed nations account for 
only 4 per cent of global exports of manufactures. But, recently, they have 
begun to mobilise their common grievances against the traditional arrange- 
ments and are seeking to change them. The United Nations has proved a 
natural forum for their mounting protest. Again in Geneva, in the spring 
of 1964, the U.N. Conference on Trade and Development became the most 
important event thus far in the calendar of the Decade. 

But even bigger plans were in store. 1965 saw not merely the translation 
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of the Trade and Development Conference into a fully-fledged organ of the 
U.N., but a revamping of those vital sections of the U.N. concerned with 
technical asgistance. These steps ied at the beginning of 1966 to a total 
assistance plan called the United Nations Development Programme. The 

term “total” means that all the varicus organs and agencies of the U.N. 
family have now combined to pool their personnel and resources to the 
maximum effect. 

- The crux’of the venture was the decision by the U.N. General Assembly 
last November to merge the Special Fund, headed by Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
and the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, with David Owen 
as Executive-Director, into the new United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (U.N.D-P.), with the two former chief executives as co-adminis- 


`» trators, On January 2, 1966, the new organisation went into operation, with 


a combined staff and streamlined schedule. The immediate resources avail- 
able will be about $155 million this year. This is expected to rise to at least 
5200 million a year in the next few years, made up of voluntary donations 
from Member and non-Member States alike. 

One reason for the merger was to Ering about economies in administra- 
tion, as well as on field projects in the developing countries, aimed at 
expanding their present programmes and fitting them into long-range 
planning schemes. The Governing Council that will control future allocations 
of Development Programme aid includes the heads of all twelve U.N. 
Specialised Agencis, as advisers to the 37-nation steering group. 

“This means that requesting countries will be getting the benefit of the 
top minds in all these fields —- men with the broadest grasp of their 
economies and their potentials for growth,” Mr. Hoffman has emphasised. 
He added: “It may also mean that a country wanting a special project will 
be told in essence, ‘You can’t have it because you aren't equipped to handle 
it yet. You need other programmes first’. This represents an enormous stride 
forward in intelligent planning.” 

At the first session of the Governing Council in New York in January, 
Ambassador James Roosevelt, the U.S. Representative, made a good point 
when he characterised the fresh impetus imparted by the new organisation 
as marking “‘the end of the beginning”—a historical phrase borrowed from 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s prophesy, when the tides of war began to tum in 
favour of the allies. Now the World War against Want was at least on the 
ascendant. In the words of U Thant, the Secretary-General, in introducing 

Programme 
N “The “Tho establishment of the United Nations Development Programme 
puts our world organisation in the very front lines of the global war on 
want—a struggle that is perhaps the most critical of these times and 
surely the most creditable in which men have ever engaged themselves.” 

Reporting last January on the actual position of some of the operations 
which the Programme has taken over, Mr. Hoffman declared that “the 
Special Fund’s work over the seven years of its existence now comprises 
522 projects. The total cost of these projects is $1,151 million, of which 
$478 million is being provided by the Special Fund and the equivalent of 
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$673 million by the recipient governments themselves”. At the last count, 
some 364 of these projects were fully operational—an encouraging record. 
“For the first time, 100 projects reached the operational stage in a single 
twelve-month period,” Mr. Hoffman announced; and he continued: “Some 
70 projects have already been successfully completed, resulting in an, 
impressive mobilisation of new capital, new skills, and new technology. 
One hundred and seventy-one institutions for training persons to fill vital 
posts in all sectors of the economy are now being set up in 64 countries. 
Thirty-five thousand men and women are at present enrolled in these 
institutions, 60,000 have already been trained—and this is only the begin- 
ning. Furthermore, 82 centres for advanced research are giving vital impetus 
to agricultural and industrial growth, and are providing both the climate ' 
and the facilities for further technological advance.” 

“This is only the beginning.” Turning, therefore, to the future, the 
Governing Council of U.N.D.P. has approved the largest programme of 
assistance to developing countries ever launched by the United Nations at a 
single time, namely, 82 major “pre-investment” projects, costing $254 
million. Of this amount, $104 million will be provided by U.N_D.P., and the 
equivalent of $150 million by the recipient countries. In all, 61 countries 
will benefit from the 82 new projects. 

This first group of projects, approved since the merger, thus brings the 
total number of projects being assisted under the Special Fund component 
of UN.DP. to 604, affecting 130 countries. This indeed, is a world- 
embracing venture, and it-has been described by Paul Hoffman, now the 
Administrator of the Development Programme, as “the most pioneering 
programme since our early days”. 

With U.N.D.P. assistance, pilot projects to provide literacy training for 
adults will be operated in Algeria, Iran, and Mali. These projects are tied 
closely to agricultural or industrial development schemes and involve the 
preparation of adult reading materials linked with practical vocational’ 
training, as well as the training of national personnel in new techniques of 
functional literacy. A team of consultants will then evaluate the results and 
it is expected that work-orientated literacy programmes will be applied on 
a nation-wide basis by the countries concerned. 

In Venezuela, U.N.D.P. will enter into a new field by helping set up a 
research and training programme in community development. Another 
pioneering project involves assistance to the Latin-American Institute for 
Population Studies in Santiago, Chile. Its purpose is to intensify demo- 
graphic research and training, which the Administrator described as “a 
fundamental prerequisite for economic and social development’’. 

Two other projects will support centres for improving the economic 
potential of man-made lakes in Nigeria and the United Arab Republic. 
These programmes will cover studies in fisheries, agriculture, public health, 
climatology, and tourism. And so the list grows. The U.N.D.P. network 
already includes 72 such Field Offices, staffed by men and women of 56 
different nationalities. These Offices are working ever more closely with 
Governments and the U.N. Executing Agencies (such as LL.O., F.AO,, 
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U.N.E.S:CO., and so, on) to help identify “pre-investment” needs, to assist 
in launching the projects, and to ensure essential follow-up. 

Behind U.N.D.P., let it be said, the U.N. Family has been steadily 
building a “brain”. For the whole idea of development is a dynamic process. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the United Nations and the Specialised 

, Agencies should have made experiments dealing with the process of 
development itself. An Economic Projections and Programming Centre has 
been established within the U.N. Secretariat and a Research Institute for 

' Social Development was set up in Geneva last year. An Institute for 
Training and Research (U.N.LT.A.R.) has just been opened in New York. 
The LL.O. established the International Institute for Labour Studies in 
1960, and U.N.E.S.C.O. founded the International Institute for Educational 
Planning in 1963. The Special Fund has been setting up, in co-operation 
with the U.N. regional commissions, institutes of economic development and 
planning in Latin America in 1962, in Africa in 1963, and in Asia in 1964. 
‘The World Bank also has been running an Economic Development Institute 
for,trainees and United Nations Headquarters recently set up a Study Centre ` 
for Industrial Development. 
_-In spite, then, of the disappointing results which have greeted the planners 
at mid-point, there may well be more truthful prophesy than unwarranted 

_ optimism in Mr. Hoffman’s declaration of faith at the initial session of 

UN.D.P. last January: 
~ “The global war on want can eventually be won. That victory will 


F 


7 not come overnight. It will not come at all without an unstinting 


expenditure of effort, and an unflagging will to win. But we have never 
doubted, nor do we now, that the massive efforts of the developing 

`- nations—supplemented and supported by relatively modest amounts 
of outside assistance—can, if persevered in, put a final end to the 
destitution that so terribly afflicts so much of mankind.” 


„[Dr. James Avery Joyce is an international TES economist, and author, 
and is a consultant of the U.N.E.S.C.O. and E.CO.S.O.C. agencies of 
the U.N.] 
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THE FLESHLY SCHOOL OF POETRY: 
MR. D. G. ROSSETTI 


Thomas Maitland 


NOTE: 3 
Thomas Maitland was the pseudonym of the Scottish poet and novelist 

Robert Buchanan. Buchanan’s article is a vigorous attack upon Rossetti 

and the Pre-Raphaelites, and he singles out two features of Rossetti’s poetry 

for particular criticism, his affectation and his unhealthy eroticism. The - 

article was published in pamphlet form shortly after appearing in the 

“Review” and Rossetti replied to it at length in the “Athenaeum”. 


At the time Rossetti’s health was far from good. He suffered from drug 
addiction (to chloral), and from an excessive consumption of whisky. In 
addition to this, he was subject to deep fits of depression. The attack by - 
Buchanan can only have aggravated his already unstable mental condition ` 
and on June 2nd, 1872, he attempted to commit suicide by swallowing ` 
laudanum. The attempt was a failure, but it marked the end of a phase for 
Rossetti. He was finished as a poet, although he did publish some more 
verse in 1880, and he died in 1882. l 


Buchanar’ s final judgment of Rossetti as a “morbid deviation” in the line 
of English poetry and as an “affected, sentimental and painfully self- 
conscious” poet of little consequence is largely borne out by contemporary 
opinion. 


F, on the occasion of any public performance of Shakespeare’s great 
tragedy, the actors who perform the parts of Rosencranz and Guilden- 
stern were, by a preconcerted arrangement and by means of what is. . 
technically known as “gagging”, to make themselves fully as prominent as 
the leading character, and to indulge in soliloquies and business strictly 
belonging to Hamlet himself, the result would be, to say the least of it, 
astonishing; yet a very similar effect is produced on the unprejudiced mind 
when. the “walking gentlemen” of the fleshly school of poetry, who bear 
precisely the same relation to Mr. Tennyson as Rosencranz and Guilderstern 
do to the Prince of Denmark in the play, obtrude their lesser identities and 
parade their smaller idiosyncrasies in the front rank of leading performers. 
In their own place, the gentlemen are interesting and useful. Pursuing still 
the theatrical analogy, the present drama of poetry might be cast as follows: 
Mr. Tennyson supporting the part of Hamlet, Mr. Matthew Arnold that of 
Horatio, Mr. Bailey that of Voltimand, Mr. Buchanan that of Cornelius, 
Messrs. Swinburne and Morris the parts of Rosencranz and Guildenstern, 
Mr. Rossetti that of Osric, and Mr. Robert Lytton that of “A Gentleman”. 
Tt will be seen that we have left no place for Mr. Browning, who may be - 
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said, however, to play the leading character in his own peculiar fashion on 
_ alternate nights. 

This may seem a frivolous and inadequate way of opening our remarks 
on a school of verse-writers which some people regard as possessing great 


merits; but in good truth, it is scarcely possible to discuss with any serious- . 


nesg the pretensions with which foolish friends and small critics have 
surrounded the fleshly school, which, in spite of its spasmodic ramifications 
in the erotic direction, is merely one of the many sub-Tennysonian schools 
expanded to supernatural dimensions, and endeavouring by affectations all 
its own to overshadow its connection with the great original. In the sweep 
of one single poem, the weird and doubtful “Vivien”, Mr. Tennyson has 
concentrated all the epicene force which, wearisomely expanded, constitutes 
the characteristic of the writers at present under consideration; and if in 
“Vivien” he has indicated for them the bounds of sensualism in art, he has 
in “Maud”, in the dramatic person of the hero, afforded distinct precedent 
for the hysteric tone and overloaded style which is now so familiar to 
-readers of Mr. Swinburne. The fleshliness of “Vivien” may indeed be 
described as the distinct quality held in common by all the members of the 
last sub-Tennysonian school, and it is a quality which becomes unwhole- 
_ some when there is no moral or intellectual quality to temper and control 
it. Fully conscious of this themselves, the fleshly gentlemen have bound 
themselves by solemn league and covenant to extol fleshliness as the distinct 
and supreme end of poetic and pictorial art; to aver that poetic expression 
- ig greater than poetic thought, and by inference that the body is greater 
than the soul, and sound superior to sense; and that the poet, properly to 
develop his poetic faculty, must be an intellectual hermaphrodite, to whom 
the very facts of day and night.are lost in a whirl of esthetic terminology. 
After Mr. Tennyson bas probed the depths of modern speculation in a 
series of commanding moods, all right and interesting in him as the reigning 
personage, the walking gentlemen, knowing that something of the sort is 
expected from all leading performers, bare their roseate bosoms and aver 
that they are creedless; the only possible question here being, if any 
‘disinterested person cares twopence whether Rosencranz, Guildenstern, and 
Osric are creediess -or not—-their self-revelation on that score being so 
perfectly gratuitous? But having gone so far, it was and is too late to 
retreat. Rosencranz, Guildenstern, and Osric, finding it impossible to risk an 
individual bid for the leading business, have arranged all to play leading 
business together, and mutually to praise, extol, and imitate each other; and 
although by these measures they have fairly earned for themselves 
the title of the Mutual Admiration School, they have in a great 
measure succeeded in their object—to the general stupefaction of a 
British audience. It is time, therefore, to ascertain whether any of these 


gentlemen has actually in himself the making of a leading performer. ` 


It would be scarcely worth while, however, to inquire into the pretensions 
of the writers on merely literary grounds, because sooner or later all 
` literature finds its own level, whatever criticism may say or do in the 
matter; but it unfortunately happens in the present case that the fleshly 
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school of verse-writers are, so to speak, public offenders, because they are 
diligently spreading the seeds of disease broadcast wherever they are read 
and understood. Their complaint too is catching, and carries off many 
young persons. What the complaint is, and how it works, may be seen on a 
very slight examination of the works of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, to 
whom we shall confine our attention in the present article. 


Mr. Rossetti has been known for many years as a painter of exceptional 
powers, who, for reasons best known to himself, has shrunk from publicly 
exhibiting his pictures, and from allowing anything like a popular estimate 
to be formed of their qualities. He belongs, or is said to belong, to the 
so-called Pre-Raphaelite school, a school which is generally considered to 
exhibit much genius for colour, and great indifference to perspective. It 
would be unfair to judge the painter by the glimpses we have had of his 
works, or by the photographs which are sold of the principal 
paintings. Judged by the photographs, he is an artist who conceives un- 
pleasantly, and draws ill. He is distinctively a colourist, and of his 
capabilities in colour we cannot speak, though we should guess that they are 
great; for if there is any good quality by which his poems are specially 
marked, it is a great sensitiveness to hues and tints as conveyed in poetic 
epithet. These qualities, which impress the casual spectator of the photo- 
graphs from his pictures, are to be found abundantly among his verses. 
There is the same thinness and transparence of design, the same com- 
bination of the simple and the grotesque, the same morbid deviation from 
healthy forms of life, the same sense of weary, wasting, yet exquisite 
sensuality; nothing virile, nothing tender, nothing completely sane; a super- 
fluity of extreme sensibility, of delight in beautiful forms, hues, and tints, 
and a deep-seated indifference to all agitating forces and agencies. all 
tumultuous griefs and sorrows, all the thunderous stress of life, and all the 
straining storm of speculation. Mr. Morris is often pure, fresh, and whole- 
some as his own great model; Mr. Swinburne startles us more than once 
by some fine flash of insight; but the mind of Mr. Rossetti is like a glassy 
mere, broken only by the dive of some water-bird or the hum of winged 
insects, and brooded over by an atmosphere of insufferable closeness, with 
a light blue sky above it, sultry depths mirrored within it, and a surface so 
thickly sown with water-lilies that it retains its glassy smoothness even in 
the strongest wind. Judged relatively to his poetic associates, Mr. Rossetti 
must be pronounced inferior to either. He cannot tell a pleasant story like 
Mr. Morris, nor forge alliterative thunderbolts like Mr. Swinburne. It must 
be conceded, nevertheless, that he is neither so glibly imitative as the one, 
nor so transcendently superficial as the other. 

Although he has been known for many years as a poet as well as a 
painter—as a painter and poet idolised by his own family and personal 
associates—and although he has once or twice appeared in print as a 
contributor to magazines, Mr. Rossetti did not formally appeal to the public 
until rather more than a year ago, when he published a copious volume of 
poems, with the announcement that the book, although it contained pieces 
composed at intervals during a period of many years, “included nothing 
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which the author believes to be immature.” This work was inscribed to his 
brother, Mr. -William Rossetti, who, having written much both in poetry and 
criticism, will perhaps be known to bibliographers as the editor of the worst 
edition of Shelley which has yet seen the light. No sooner had the work 
appeared than the chorus of eulogy began. Strange to say, moreover, 
no one accused Mr. Rossetti of naughtiness, What had' been heinous in Mr. 
Swinburne was majestic exquisitensss in Mr. Rossetti. Yet we question if 
there is anything in the unfortunate “Poems and Ballads” quite so question- 
able on the score of thorough nastiness as many pieces in Mr. Rossetti’s 
collection. Mr. Swinburne was wilder, more outrageous, more blasphemous, 
and his subjects were more atrocious in themselves; yet the hysterical tone 
slew the animalism, the furiousness of epithet lowered the sensation; and the 
first feeling of disgust at such themes as “Laus Veneris” and ‘“‘Anactoria”, 
‘faded away into comic amazement. It was only a little mad by letting off 
squibs; not a great strong man, who might be really dangerous to society. 
“I will be naughty!” screamed the little boy; but, after all, what did it 
- matter? It is quite different, however, when a grown man, with the self- 
control and easy audacity of actual experience, comes forward to chronicle 
his amorous sensations, and, first proclaiming in a loud voice his literary 
maturity, and consequent responsibility, shamelessly pants and publishes 
` such a piece of writing as this sonnet on “Nuptial Sleep”: 
At length their long kiss severed, with sweet smart: 
* And as the last slow sudden drops are shed 
z From sparkling eaves when all the storm has fled, 
So singly flagged the pulses of each keart. 
Their bosoms sundered, with the opening start 
Of married flowers to either side outspread i 
From the knit stern; yet still their mouths, burnt red, 
Fawned on eech other where they lay apart. 
Sleep sank them lower than the tide of dreams, 
And their dreams watched them sink, and slid away. 
Slowly their souls swam up again, through gleams 
Of watered light and duli drowned waifs of day; 
Till from some wonder cf new woods and streams 
; He woke, and wondered more: for there she lay. 
Here is a full-grown man, presumably intelligent and cultivated, 
putting on, record for other fuH-grown men to read, the most secret 
mysteries of sexual connection, and that with so sickening a desire to 
reproduce the sensual mood, so careful a choice of epithet to convey mere 
animal sensations, that we merely shudder at the shameless nakedness. We 
are no purists in such matters. We hold the sensual part of our nature to be 
as holy as the spiritual or intellectual part, and we believe that such things 
must find their equivalent in all; but it is neither poetic, nor manly, nor 
even human, to obtrude such things as the themes of whole poems. It is 
simply nasty. Narty ag f is CRS Pory mistaken iE many reeden do not 
think it nice. 
It must not be supposed that all Mr. Rossetti’s poems are made up of 
trash like this. Some of them are as noteworthy for delicacy of touch as 
others are for shamelessness of exposition. They contain some exquisite 
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pictures of nature, occasional passages of real meaning, much beautiful 


“phraseology, lines of peculiar sweetness, and epithets chosen with true . 


literary cunning. But the fleshly feeling is everywhere. Sometimes, as in 
“The Stream’s Secret’’, it is deliciously modulated, and adds greatly to our 
emotion of pleasure at perusing a finely-wrought poem; at other times, as in 
the “Last Confession”, it is fiercely held in check by the exigencies of a 
powerful situation and the strength of a dramatic speaker; but it is generally 
in the foreground, flushing the whole poem with unhealthy rose-colour, 
stifling the senses with overpowering sickliness, as of too much civet. Mr. 
Rossetti is never dramatic, never impersonal—always attitudinising, postur- 
ing, and describing his own exquisite emotions. He is the “Blessed 
Damozel”, leaning over the “gold bar of heaven”, and seeing 
< “Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Thro’ all the worids;” 
he is “heaven-born Helen, Sparta’s queen”, whose “‘each twin breast is an 
apple sweet;” he is Lilith the first wife of Adam; he is the rosy Virgin of 
the poem called “Ave”, and the Queen in the “Staff and Scrip’; he is 
“Sister Helen” melting her waxen man; he is all these, just as surely as he is 
Mr. Rossetti soliloquising over Jenny in her London lodging, or the very 
nuptial person writing erotic sonnets to his wife. In petticoats or pantaloons, 
in modern times or in the middle ages, he is just Mr. Rossetti, a fleshly 
person, with nothing particular to tell us or teach us, with extreme self- 
control, a strong sense of colour, and a careful choice of diction. Amid all 
his “affluence of jewel-coloured words”, he has not given us one rounded 
and noteworthy piece of art, though his verses are all art; not one poem 
which is memorable for its own sake, and quite separable from the dis- 
pleasing identity of the composer. The nearest approach to a perfect whole 
is the “Blessed Damozel”’, a peculiar poem, placed first in the book, perhaps 
by accident, perhaps because it is a key to the poems which follow. This 
poem appeared in a rough shape many years ago in the Germ, an unwhole- 
some periodical started by the Pre-Raphaelites, and suffered, after gasping 
through a few feeble numbers, to die the death of all such publications. In 
spite of its affected title, and of numberless affectations throughout the 
text, the “Blessed Damozel” has great merits of its own, and a few lines of 
real genius. We have heard it described as the record of actual grief and 
love, or, in simple words, the apotheosis of one actually lost by the writer; 
but, without having any private knowledge of the circumstance of its 
composition, we feel that such an account of the poem is inadmissible. It 
does not contain one single note of sorrow. It is a “composition”, and a 
clever one. Read the opening stanzas: — 
“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of water stilled at even; 
She had threes lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 
“Her robe, ungirt fram clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adom, 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
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- : For service moetly worn; 
Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.” ' 
~ This is a careful sketch for a picture, which, worked into actual sist by 
a master, might have been worth seeing. The steadiness of hand lessens as 
the poem proceeds, and although there are several passags of considerable 
power,—such as that where, far down the vaid, 
“this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge,” 


or that other, describing how 
“the curled moon 


Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf,”— 


' the general effect is that of a queer old painting in a missal, very affected 


and very odd. What moved the British critic to ecstasy in this poem seems 
to us very sad nonsense indeed, or, if not sad nonsense, very meretricious 


affectation. 


~ Ina short notice from a well-known pen, giving the best estimate we have 
seen of Mr. Rossetti’s powers as a poet, the North American Review offers 
a certain explanation for affectation such as that of Mr. Rossetti. The writer 
suggests that “it may probably be ths expression of genuine moods of mind 
in natures too little comprehensive’. We would rather believe that ‘Mr. 
Rossetti lacks comprehension than that he is deficient in sincerity; yet 


~- | really, to paraphrase the words which Johnson applied to Thomas Sheridan, 


Mr. Rossetti is affected, naturally affected, but it must have taken him a 
great deal of trouble to become what we now see him—such an excess of 
affectation is not in nature! There is very little writing in the volume 
spontaneous in the sense that some of Swinbume’s verses are spontaneous; 
the poems all look as if they had taken a great deal of trouble. The 


` grotesque medizvalism of ‘Stratton Water’ and “Sister Helen”, the 


medieval classicism of “Troy Town”, the false and shallow mysticism of 
“Eden Bower”, are one and all essentially imitative, and must have cost the 
writer much pains. It is time, indeed, to point out that Mr. Rossetti is a 
poet possessing great powers of assimilation and some faculty for con- 

ing the nutriment on which he feeds. Setting aside the “Vita Nuova” 
and the early Italian poems, which are familiar to many readers by his own 
excellent translations, Mr. Rossetti may be described as a writer who has 
yielded to an unusual extent to the complex influences of the literature 
surrounding him at the present moment. He has the painter’s imitative 
power developed in proportion to his lack of the poet’s conceiving imagina- 
tion. He reproduces to a nicety the manner of an old ballad, a trick in 
which Mr. Swinburne is also an adept. Cultivated readers, moreover, will 
recognise in every one of these poems the tone of Mr. Tennyson broken up 
by the style of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and disguised here and there by the 
eccentricities of the Pre-Raphaelites. The “Burden of Nineveh” is a philo- 
sophical edition of “Recollections of the Arebian Nights”; “A Last Con- 


_» fession” and “Dante at Verona” are, in the minutest trick and form of 
'  - thought, suggestive of Mr. Browning; and that the sonnets have been largely 
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moulded and inspired by Mrs. Browning can be ascertained by any critic 
who will compare them with the “Sonnets from the Portuguese”. Much 
remains, nevertheless, that is Mr. Rossetti’s own. We at once recognise as 
his own property such passages as this: — 
; “I looked up 

And saw where a brown-shouldered harlot leaned 

Half through a tavern window thick with vine. 

Some man had come behind her in the room 

And caught her by her arms, and she had turned 

With that coarse empty laugh on him, as now 

He munched her neck with kisses, while the vine 

Crawled in her back. 


Or this: — 
“As I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth” 
Or this: — 
“Have seen your lifted silken skirt 
Advertise dainties through the dirt!” 
Or this: — 


“What more prire than love to impel thee, 
Grip and lip my limbs as I tell thee!” 

Passages like these are the common stock of the walking, gentlemen of the 
fleshly school. We cannot forbear expressing our wonder, by the way, at the 
kind of women whom it seems the unhappy lot of these gentlemen to 
encounter. We have lived as long in the world as they have, but never yet 
came across persons of the other sex who conduct themselves in the manner 
described. Females who bite, scratch, scream, bubble, munch, sweat, writhe, 
twist, wriggle, foam, and in a general way slaver over their lovers, must 
surely possess some extraordinary qualities to counteract their otherwise 
most offensive mode of conducting themselves. It appears, however, on 
examination, that their poet-lovers conduct themselves in a similar manner. 
They, too, bite, scratch, scream, ‘bubble, munch, sweat, writhe, twist, 
wriggle, foam, and slaver, in a style frightful to hear of. Let us hope that it 
is only their fun, and that they don’t mean half they say. At times, in reading 
such books as this, one cannot help wishing that things had remained for 
ever in the asexual state described in Mr. Darwin’s great chapter on 
Palingenesis. We get very weary of this protracted hankering after a person 
of the other sex; it seems meat, drink, thought, sinew, religion for the fleshly 
school. There is no limit to the fleshliness, and Mr. Rossetti finds in it its 
own religious justification much in the same way as Holy Willie: — 

“Maybe thou let’st this fleshly thorn 
Perplex thy servant night and morn, 
*Cause he’s so gifted. - 
If so, thy hand must e’en be borne, 
Until thou lift it.” 
Whether he is writing of the holy Damozel, or of the Virgin herself, or of 
Lilith, or Helen, or of Dante, or of Jenny the street-walker, he is fleshly all 
over, from the roots of his hair to the tip of his toes; never a true lover 
merging his identity into that of the beloved one; never spiritual, never 
tender; always self-conscious and esthetic. “Nothing,” -says a modern 
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J writer, “in human life is so utterly remorseless—not love, not hate, not 
ambition, not vanity—as the artistic or esthetic instinct morbidly developed 
to the suppression of conscience ard feeling;” and at no time do we feel 
as more fully impressed with this truth than after the perusal of “Jenny”, in 
some respects the finest poem in the volume, and in all respects the poem 
best indicative of the true quality of the writer’s humanity. It is a production 
‘which bears signs of having been suggested by Mr. Buchanan’s quasi-lyrical 
~ poems, which it copies in the style of title, and particularly by “Artist and 
Model”; but certainly Mr Rossetti cannot be accused, as the Scottish writer 
“bas been accused, of maudlin sentiment and affected tenderness, The two 
‘first lines are perfect: — 
“Lazy laughing languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea;” 
And the poem is a soliloquy of the poet—who has been spending the 
. evening in dancing at a casino—over his partner, whom he has accompanied 
home to the usual style of lodgings occupied by such ladies, and who has 
fallen asleep with her head upon his knee, while he wonders, in a wretched 
: pun—* % 
“Whote person or whose purse may be 
The lodestar of your reverie?” 
` The soliloquy is long, and in some parts beautiful, despite a very constant 
suspicion that we are listening to an emasculated Mr. Browning, whose 
whole tone and gesture, so to speak, is occasionally introduced with 
startling fidelity; and there are here and there glimpses of-actual thought 
and insight, over and above the picturesque touches which belong to the 
wiiter’s true profession, such as that where, at daybreak— 
oi “lights creep in 
‘ Past the ganze curtrins half drawn-to, 
_ And the lamp’s doubled shade grows blue.” 


` What we object to in this poem is not the subject, which any writer may 

, be fairty left to choose for himself; nor anything particularly vicious in the 

poetic treatment of it; nor any bad blood bursting through in special 

passages. But the whole tone, without being more than usually coarse, 

seems heartless. There is not a drop of piteousness in Mr. Rossetti. He is 

` just to the outcast, even generous, ssvere to the seducer; sad even at the 

spectacle of lust in dimity and fine ribbons. Notwithstanding all this, and a 

certain delicacy and refinement of treatment unusual with this poet, the 

- poem repels and revolts us, and we Ike Mr. Rossetti least after its perusal. 

We are angry with the fleshly person at last. The “Blessed Damozel” 

` puzzled us, the ‘‘Song of the Bower” amused us, the love-sonnet depressed 

and sickened us, but “Jenny”, though distinguished by less special vicious- 

ness of thought and style than any of these, fairly makes us lose patience. 

We.detect its fleshliness at a glance; we perceive that the scene was fascinat- 

4 ing less through its human tenderness than because it, like all the others, 
; possessed an inherent quality of aniralism. 
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It is time that we permitted Mr. Rossetti to speak for himself, which we 
will do by quoting a fairly representative poem entire: — 
Love-LILy 
“Between the hands, between the brows, 
Between the lips of Love-Lily, 
A spirit ts born whose birth endows 
My blood with fire to burn through me; 
Who breathes upon my gazing eyes, 
Who laughs and mumnurs in mine ear, 
At whose least touch my colour flies, 
And whom my hfe grows faint to hear. 
“Within the voice, within the heart, 
Within the mind of Love-Lily, 
A spirit is born who lifts apart 
His tremulous wings and looks at me; 
Who on my mouth his finger lays, 
And shows, while whispering hites confer, 
That Eden of Love’s watered ways 
Whose winds and spirits worship her. 
“Brows, hands, and ie heart, mind, and voice, 
Kisses and words of Love-Lily,— 
Ok! bid me your joy rejoice 
Tul riotous longing rest in mel 
Ah! let not hope be still distraught, 
But find in her its gracious goal, 
Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 1 
Nor Love her body from her soul” 
With the exception of the usual “‘riotous longing”, which seems to nke 
Mr. Rossetti a burthen to himself, there is nothing to find fault with in the 
extreme fleshliness of these verses, and to many people who live.in the 
country they may even appear beautiful. Without pausing to criticise a 
thing so trifling—as well might we dissect a cobweb or anatomise a medusa 
—tlet us ask the reader’s attention to a peculiarity to which all the students 
of the fleshly school must sooner or later give their attention—we mean the 
habit of accenting the last syllable in words which in ordinary speech are 
accented on the penultimate: — 
“Between the hands, between the brows, 
Between the lips of Love-Lilee!” 
which may be said to give to the speaker’s voice a sort of cooing tenderness 
just bordering on a loving whistle. . 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of an affectation which disfigures all 
these writers—Guildenstern, Rosencranz, and Osric; who, in the same spirit ' 
which prompts the ambitious nobodies that rent London theatres in the 
“empty” season to make up for their dullness by fearfully original “new 
readings”, distinguish their attempt at leading business by affecting the 
construction of their grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and the accentua- 
tion of the poets of the court of James L It is in all respects a sign of 
remarkable genius, from this point of view, to rhyme “‘was’”’ with “grass”, 
“death” with “lieth”, “love” with “of”, “once” with “suns”, and so on 
ad nauseam. We are far from disputing the value of bad rhymes used 
occasionally to break up the monotony of verse, but the case is hard when 
such blunders become the rule and not the exception, when writers 
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deliberately lay themselves out to be as archaic and affected as possible, 
Poetry is perfect human speech, and these archaisms are the mere fiddle- 
dedeeing of empty heads and hollow hearts, Bad as they are, they are the 
true indication of falser tricks and affectations which lie far deeper. They 
are trifles, light as air, showing how the wind blows. The soul’s speech and 


. the heart’s speech are clear, simple, natural, and beautiful, and reject the 


meretricious tricks to which we have drawn attention. 

It is on the score that these tricks and affectations have procured tbe 
professors a number of imitators, that the fleshly school deliver their 
formula that great poets are always to be known because their manner is 
immediately reproduced by small poets, and that a poet who finds few 
imitators is probably of inferior rank—by which they mean to infer that 
they themselves are very great poets indeed. It is quite true that they are 
imitated. On the stage, twenty provincial ‘“‘stars” copy Charles Kean, while 
not one copies his father, there are dozens of actors who reproduce Mr. 
Charles Dillon, and not one who attempts to reproduce Macready. When 


. ‘we take up the poems of Mr. O'Shaughnessy? we are face to face with a 


second-hand Mr. Swinburne; when we read Mr. Payne’s queer allegories,’ 
we remember Mr. Morris’s early stage; and every poem of Mr. Marston’s 
reminds us of Mr. Rossetti. But what is really most droll and puzzling in the 
matter is, that these imitators seem to have no difficulty whatever in writing - 
nearly, if not quite, as well as their masters. It is not bad imitations they 
offer us, but poems which read just like the originals; the fact being that it 
is easy to reproduce sound when it has no strict connection with sense, and 
simple enough to cull phraseology not hopelessly interwoven with thought 


-and spirit. The fact that these gentlemen are so easily imitated is the most 


- damning proof of their inferiority. What merits they have lie with their 


faults‘on the surface, and can be caught by any young gentleman as easily 
as the measles, only they are rather more difficult to get rid of. All young 
gentlemen have animal faculties, though few have brains; and if animal 
faculties without brains will make poems, nothing is easier in the world. A 
great and good poet, however, is great and good irrespective of manner, and 
often in spite of manner; he is great because he brings great ideas and new 


~- light, because his thought is a revelation; and,- although it is true that a 


great manner generally accompanies great matter, the manner of great 
matter is almost inimitable. The great poet is not Cowley, imitated and 
idolised and reproduced by every scribbler of his time; nor Pope, whose 
trick of style was so easily copied that to this day we cannot trace his own 
‘hand with any certainty in the Jad; nor Donne, nor Sylvester, nor the 
‘Della Cruscans. Shakespeare’s blank verse is the most difficult and Jonson’s , 
the most easy to imitate, of all the Elizabethan stock; and Shakespeare’s 
verse is the best verse, because it combines the great qualities of all con- 
temporary verse, with no individual affectations; and so perfectly does this 
verse, with all its splendour, intersect with the style of contemporaries at 


‘their best, that we would undertake to select passage after passage which 


would puzzle a good judge to tell which of the Elizabethans was the author 
—Marlowe, Beaumont, Dekkar, Marston, Webster, or Shakespeare himself. 
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The great strong current of English poetry rolls on, ever mirroring in its 
bosom new prospects of fair and wholesome thought. Morbid deviations are 
endless and inevitable; there must be marsh and stagnant mere as well as 
mountain and wood. Glancing backward into the shady places of the 
obscure, we see the once prosperous nonsense-writers each now consigned 
to his own little limbo—Skelton and Gower still playing fantastic tricks 
with the mother-tongue; Gascoigne outlasting the applause of all, and living 
to see his own works buried before him; Silvester doomed to oblivion by 
his own fame as a translator, Carew the idol of courts, and Donne the 
beloved of schoolmen, both buried in the same oblivion; the fantastic 
Fletchers winning the wonder of collegians, and fading out through sheer 
poetic impotence; Cowley shaking all England with his pindarics, and 
perishing with them; Waller, the famous, saved from oblivion by the 
natural note of one single song—and so on, through league after league of a 
flat and desolate country which once was prosperous, till we come again to. 
these fantastic figures of the fleshly school, with their droll medieval 
garments, their funny archaic speech, and the fatal marks of literary con- 
sumption in every pale and delicate visage. Our judgment on-Mr. Rossetti, 
to whom we in the meantime confine our judgment, is substantially that of 
the North American Reviewer, who believes that “we have in him another 
poetical man, and a man markedly poetical, and of a kind apparently, 
though not radically, different from any of our secondary writers of poetry, 
but that we have not in him a new poet of any weight”; and that he is ‘‘so 
affected, sentimental, and painfully self-conscious, that the best to be done 
in his case is to hope that this book of his, having unpacked his bosom of 
so much that is unhealthy, may have done him more good than it has given 
others pleasure.” Such, we say, is our opinion, which might very well be ` 
wrong, and have to undergo modification, if Mr. Rossetti was younger and 
less self-possessed. His “maturity” is fatal. 


1“Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it must have taken him a great deal 
of trouble to become what we now see him—such an excess of stupidity is not in 
nature."—Boswelfs Life. 

*“An Epic of Women.” By Arthur W. E. O'Shaughnessy. (Hotten.) : 

3 “The Masque of Shadows.” By John Payne. (Pickering.) 
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HISTORY 
JAMES I, 1566-1625 





` Bryan Bevan 


os 
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N June 19th, 1566—just four hundred years ago—-Mary Queen of 
Scots gave birth to an infant prince in Edinburgh Castle. Lord 
Darnley was his father. To celebrate the occasion Mons Meg, the 
famous gun, resounded with a royal Salute. Prince James was at Stirling 
Castle, aged only one year, when his mother was forced to abdicate, and he. 
ascended the throne of Scotland as James VI. 
~ One of his tutors was George Buchanan, an erudite scholar, owing to 
‘whose endeavours James became most proficient in Latin, but his tutor 
was a“harsh and unsympathetic men, who detested Mary Queen of Scots. 
James’s boyhood was rather lonely; starved to some extent of companion- 
ship, he always craved affection. One of his early favourites was Esmé 
Stuart, Seigneur D’Aubigny, a skilled intriguer, whom the King created 
Duke of Lennox. He acquired a disestrous ascendancy over his master, and 
-their friendship was not without a homosexual element. When the nobles 
succeeded in exiling Lennox, the ycung King wept, whereupon the Master 
‘of Glamis said: “‘It is no matter of his tears, better that bairns should weep 
than bearded men.” James was devoted to riding and hunting, which were 
to become lifelong passions, and was especially attached to a crossbow, 
which he always carried with him. 
On, November 23rd, 1589, after a rather romantic journey overseas, 


' James married Anne of Denmark, younger daughter of Frederick W, in the 


hall of the old Bishop’s Palace in Oslo. In Scotland, the King ruled a nation 
divided by religion and the factions of the nobles. 

After the death of Queen Elizebeth I on March 24th, 1603, James 
ascended the English throne as James L He was thirty-six. Arthur Wilson 
the historian described him: ‘His stature was of the middle size; rather tall 
than low, well set and somewhat plump, of a ruddy complexion, his hair of 
a light brown in his full perfection, had .. . a tincture of white . . . His 
beard was scattering on his chin, and very thin.” 

The new King had many vistves, but his grave shortcomings were 
harmful to the country over which he reigned. Venetian ambassadors in 
London—shrewd observers of the monarch and of the licentious Jacobean 
Court—refute the notion that James was a buffoon. He was learned, 
pedantic, and a rather proficient lmguist, speaking as he did Latin and 
French perfectly and understanding Italian quite well. One of his best 
qualities was his, intellectual curiosity. He was very witty, possessed a kind 
of coarse humour and liked ribald jckes. Though he had a hasty temper, he 
was quick to ask for forgiveness when in the wrong. He kicked his devoted 
Scotch servant John Gibb for supposedly hiding an important document, 
but knelt to him for forgiveness when he discovered his mistake. Bishop 
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Goodman paid tribute to his old master after his death, relating “‘that no 
man living did ever love an honest man more than he did”. That has an 
element of truth, for James richly enjoyed the society of learned men such 
as Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. The King, however, helped many worthless 
men to rise to power, usually under the patronage of his favourites. 

While James indulged in his passion for the chase with a few boon 
companions he neglected the vital business of the country. Venetian 
ambassadors in their despatches to the Doge and Senate constantly refer to 
this, Nicolo Molin records in 1607 another of James’s shortcomings: “He 
does not caress the people nor make them that good cheer the late Queen 
(Elizabeth) did, whereby she won their loves, for the English adore their 
Sovereigns, and if the King passed through the same street a hundred. tumes 
a day the people would still run to see him.” That’ was one of James’s 
greatest failings—he was a foreigner. He lacked the instinct for sensing the 
mood of his adopted subjects—an instinct, which was his predecessor’s 
pride and genius. Nichol’s' Progresses of James I has entertaining 
accounts of the King’s restless peregrinations in his kingdom, during which, 
he could give free rein to his passion for the chase and to his fondness for 
his favourite hounds. The King was most at ease in one of his remote 
hunting-lodges, surrounded by a few favourites such as Philip Herbert, Earl 
of Montgomery. He possessed many country palaces and houses, including 
his favourite home, Theobalds, which he bought from the Earl of Salisbury 
in 1607, exchanging it for Hatfield Palace. James disliked London and only 
passed a third of the year there. 

It must be remembered that James, after the Gowrie Conspiracy in 
Scotland (1600), developed a morbid horror of being assassinated. He really 
feared to be baited by the people, though with his curious and lively interest 
in animals he took pleasure in baiting lions in the Tower of London. 

Another of James’s failings was his overwhelming vanity, of which the 
fawning courtiers were well aware. On one occasion in an audience to Sir 
Thomas Smith, who was about to sail round the North Cape to Russia, | 
King James said: ‘It seems that Sir Thomas goes from the sun.” Where- 
upon Lord Harry Howard, who was present, said in his cringing fashion: 
“He must needs go from the sun departing from your resplendent Majesty.” 

“The King,” wrote Sir John Oglander, “loved young men, his favourites, 
better than women, loving them beyond the love of men to women.” James 
was uncouth and lacked dignity as a Sovereign. He was slothful as his 
overburdened ministers in London were well aware. In his relations with 
his favourites there was a homosexual element. Two of them, Philip 
Herbert, Earl of Montgomery (later fourth Earl of Pembroke), and Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset, only possessed moderate intelligence. George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, a handsome man of great personal grace 
and charm, who possessed more intelligence than Herbert or Carr, com- 


1John Nichols: The Progresses, Processions, and magnificent festivities of King 
James the First; 2 vols. 
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, pletely dominated James during the last eight years of his teign In 1617 
James admitted to his Council: ‘You may be sure that I love the Earl of 
Buckingham more than anybody else, and more than you who are here 
assembled . . . Christ had his John, and I have my George.” His letters to 
Buckingham ‘abound with endearments. He called Buckingham his “Sweet 
Hairte”, “Sweet Steevie gossip”, his “only sweet and dear child” and 
referred to himself as “Thy dear dad and purveyor”. 

James’s marriage with Anne of Denmark was fairly harmonious, though 

‘Anne lived much apart from her husband in Denmark House or at 
Greenwich. She was rather frivolous and extravagant, but had the good 
taste to encourage the lavish masques performed at Court and delighted in 
dancing as much as James delighted in hunting. According to Bishop 
Goodman: 
: “The King of himself was a very chaste man, and there was little in 

the Queen to make him uxorious; yet they did love as well as man and 
wife could do, not conversing together.” 
Their eldest son Henry was a prince of rare promise, but died in 1612. In 
the following year their daughter Elizabeth married Frederick, the Elector 
` ofthe Palatinate. Known to her contemporaries as the Queen of Hearts, she 
is the ancestress of Queen Elizabeth IF. Their younger son Charles was to 

succeed him as King in 1625. 

James—the aythor of Daemonologie—was genuinely interested in witch- 
craft and the occult, but he later became extremely sceptical concerning 
alleged cases of witchcraft. He showed much intelligence in exposing 
charlatans and cheats. As Arthur Wilson? relates: “He took delight by the 
. line of his reason to sound the depth of such brutish impostures and he 
~ discovered many.” 

_ Believing as he did in the Divine Right of Kings, James frequently 

quarrelled with his Parliaments concerning supplies of money, purveyance, 

wardship and other issues. He irritated Members of Parliament by his 
`~ constant interference in their business. He was passionately interested in one. 
controversial issue-—that was the union of the two kingdoms, opposed by 
many influential people. Much prejudice existed against the Scots, for they 
` were regarded in those times as “Savages with red beards, bare legs, and 

„scurvy tongues.” When early in his reign the Bill of Union was rejected in 
the Commons, despite Sir Francis Bacon’s eloquence in advocating it in 
Parliament, the King could not conceal his exasperation. 

James held an invincible aversion for military matters and attempted to 
abolish duelling. He longed for universal peace, but he pursued the ‘wrong 
means to achieve it. It was not possible to reconcile his claim to be the 
champion of Protestantism with his desire to maintain friendly relations 
with Spain. 

"The Venetian ambassador in London in 1607 described'James as a lover 
of justice—and that is true—but he interfered with the administration of 
law and clashed with his Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke. He disliked 


The History of Great Britain Being the Life and Reign of James I (1653). - 
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the Common Law and considered , himself the supreme interpreter of the 
law. His opinions were derived from the theory of Divine Right, that a king 
had the authority to make and alter law at his pleasure. 

James was far from intransigent in his religious policy towards the 
Catholics. He made, however many promises to help them, which were 
broken. This caused bitter resentment and resulted in the Gunpowder Plot 
of November 1605. With characteristic conceit James later told Parliament 
of the important part he had taken in discovering the plot. According to 
the Venetian Ambassador, James’s morbid terror of being assassinated by 
a Catholic sharply increased after the Gunpowder Plot. 

The King loved to argue with learned theologians and to parade his own 
knowledge. He is to be commended for the constant support and encourage- 
ment he gave to the translation of the Authorised Version of the Bible, first 
mooted at the Hampton Court Conference (1604). 

James had a number of marked idiosyncracies. He was very fond of 
jewels and spent vast sums of money in buying them. In one of his portraits 
painted in 1595 when he was still King of Scotland he wears a jewel in his 
hat containing the initial “A” of his wife’s name. His abhorrence of 
tobacco is rather well known. In, his celebrated work Counterblaste to 
Tobacco, published in 1604, James fulminated against “a custom loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs 
and the root of all sins”. Perhaps James’s detestation of this habit was 
partly owing to his hatred of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had first brought it 
into vogue at Court. Today, when smoking is heavily taxed and high duties 
on tobacco are prevalent, it is interesting to record that King James in 1604 
imposed the enormous duty of six shillings and tenpence upon every pound 
of tobacco imported into England. 

The last years of King James I were very pathetic. Disillusioned, ailing, 
and indulging in maudlin fits of self-pity, he clung desperately to his 
favourite Buckingham. In March 1625 he was at Theobalds when he fell 
ill of a tertian ague. He lay exhausted on his death-bed, whilst Buckingham 
and his mother maddened the royal doctors by suggesting quack remedies. 
Surrounded by the Buckinghams, Prince Charles and the Lord Keeper 
Williams, the King died on March 27th. He was not spared a lingering and 
horrible death. 


[Bryan Bevan is a well-known historian and specialist on the Stuart Kings. 
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LITERATURE TER 
DR. G. P. GOOCH: HISTORICAL SURVEYS 
. by Herbert Butterfield 





To have a volume* from Dr. Gooch when he is ninety-two years of 
age — and to find something like half of it consisting of papers written 
im the 1960’s, though one item goes back to 1923 — is a 
thing; and readers of the Contemporary Review, to which most of this 
work was originally contributed, will particularly wish to congratulate him. 
Sometimes, in the course of a book, as in anything else, it is the confronta- 
tion with what is expected that brings a sort of surprise; and in the 
present work one realises again (but feels that one has never understood 
. before) how thoroughly the author of it remains the same. It is not a 
case of merely standing still — he gives the impression of being constantly 
born again (constantly re-born in a new context) but coming out the same 
man as before, by an act of his own will — all this in order to show that 
his kind of faith can keep its even course above the brutalities and the 
turbulence of the world. His is the most secular of minds — the most 
content to be entirely secular though not chosing itself to any of the 
possibilities —- but even this has caught something from the saints, and 
what is most striking is not merely the consistency of the thought but 
the achieved serenity, the unruffied calm, the capacity to keep level and 
firm in an age of angers and upsets and broken continuities. His most 
~ intimate confession is on p. 143 

“After a lifetime of study and reflection I must confess that I 
have found nothing to suggest that human destiny has been in any 
-~ way determined by supernatural influences. I should not dream. of 
denying such a possibility for we see through a glass darkly; T merely 
say that I find no reason to accept a solution which fails to fit the 
chequered record. We all know that there has never been a golden 
age, and I do not think there ever wil be. The human spectacle as 

I have witnessed it for eight decades leads me to Pascal’s conclusion 
that les révolutions changen: tout sauf le ceur humain . . . Some 

individuals will continue to scale the heights, while others wil 
continue to grovel in the mud ... Our only certainty about the future 

is that, like the past and the present, it will be a period of unceasing 


It is not the case that he has lived remote from affairs, or escaped the 
kind of experiences that embitter people, or always found things going the 
way he wanted them to go. But it is difficult for him to be unkind about 
anybody; and when he once called Francis Hirst a hanging judge, the 





*Historical Surveys and Portraits, G. P. Gooch, (Longmans, 1966) vii + 
258pp. 50s, 
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latter retorted that if Gooch were on the bench he would “never send even 
the most hardened criminal to the gallows”. If he went through a period 
of trial, the truth comes out, not in any word of complaint, but in the 
process of paying a compliment to another person; as in the article on 
Morley: 

“During the phase of rampant Germanophobia in the war of 1914 
the octogenarian statesman who rarely left home and was never in 
the least pro-German, insisted on travelling to London to pay his 
respects to my German wife.” 

Of late, he has allowed more of himself to leak into his writings, and it 
is good to see his mind going back a little more perhaps to battles long 
ago. In his portraits of old friends he returns most often to the South 
African War which must have had so much to do with the shaping of his 
mind and the directing of his activities. He speaks of his “detestation of 
Imperialism, past and present, whether it was practised by our country or 
not”. He and his allies did not mind being called‘ “pro-Boers and Little 
Englanders”, for, he says, “ws Gladstonian Liberals can justly claim that 
we represented the best traditions ‘of the Liberal faith”. In the article on 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence he adds a note about his own activities in this 


field: 
“Daring these critical years at the opening of the new century I 
was associated with Lawrence in ‘two enterprises. The first was The 
Heart of the Empire, a collection of essays to which Lawrence 


contributed a study of the housing question. I became still more_ 


closely associated with the anti-Imperialism campaign when Lawrence 
bought the controHing imerest in the Echo, a London evening paper 
of leftish traditions which had got into financial difficukties, Ho 
wanted an organ in which to preach the two causes nearest his heart 
~~ opposition to Imperialism abroad, and reform at home. I played 
a minor part in this journalistic enterprise.” 

Germany is another of his recurring themes, and we can beat see the 
source of its fascination in “Goethe the Liberal Conservative”, one of the 
most interesting of his essays. We may wonder whether its final sentence 
does not engagingly betray a slight mental reservation about progress which 
has developed in his own mind: 

“Throughout life he [Goethe] looked down on the straggling masses 


as from a lofty balcony, wishing them weH with all his heart, eager 


to serve and to teach, but unconvinced of their capacity to work out 
their own salvation. If he were to retum to earth he might perhape 
still be of the same opinion.” 

He can now see (though somehow he was always able to see) Germany 


from a long-term point of view; for he remembers Victorian England as’ 


“definitely Germanophil” and he never forgets his debt to German 
historiography. “Next to Ranke among our German masters is Mommsen, 
and my personal debt to these incomparable scholars is immense”. Now- 
adays, he can rejoice to see “England and Germany once again not only 
friends but partners in the grand design of defending the civilisation which 
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: that the Kaiser was not playing the 
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very careful views that he always hed about the-origin of the war of 1914. 
“Neither Germany nor any other power desired a world war’, he says. 
But in the first decade of the twentieth century “the feeling in England... 
game was universal’. In 1922, he 
offended Asquith by asserting that ‘in 1914 our hands were no ionger 
free since we had become enmeshed in the quarrels and ambitions of our 
continental friends”. 

“I expressed no opinion as to the wisdom or necessity of our 
abandonment of ‘splendid isolation’ but I argued that the inescapable 
price was the loss of unfettered. control over our policy.” 

Though he did not agree entirely with Sir Edward Grey’s policy, he 
tells us how, later in fife, 

“when I told Hirst that my years of study in the archives of the 
Foreign Office convinced me that Grey as Foreign Minister was no 
more an Imperialist than he or myself, he cafled me a Greyite.” 

(His thesis would be valid if it could be demonstrated that fear of Russia 


. for ‘‘imperialistic” reasons had not been too important a factor in Grey’s 


mind for a number of years). Wher the war broke out in 1914, he met 


_ Sir Louis Namier. 


s 


_ one, He knew Smuts as an un 


“I remarked that this conflict was very painful for me with my 
- German wife and that I had many friends in Germany; putting on 
his most severe expression, he replied: ‘And I have none’ and walked’ 

_ away.” 
‘Most typical of all is the fact that Dr. Gooch supported Lord Lansdowne 


„when he published “his famous letter, which was refused by The Times 


and appeared in the Daily Telegraph. urging that the popular demand for 
war if carried through to the bitter ead would render a post-war stabilisa- 


tion of Europe almost impossible”. He writes: 


“I am glad to remember thct I joined in a smal deputation to 

- Lansdowne House to congratulate the author of the letter on his 

courage and wisdom.” 

Considering the predicaments fram which wars sometimes arise, a 
tetrible responsibility rests on those who, once a war has broken out, 
insist on continuing it to the bitter end; and even ff the actual prospects of 
a negotiation may be slight, owing tc the unreasonableness of one of the 
parties, this very fact puts into the rank of the highest heroes the men 
who, on either side, resist the kind of madness which secures that the war 
in question shall lead to new barbarities in the after-period. 

In general, the essays reveal the range of his mind, and show that the 
things that always held his interest have been kept wonderfully alive. 
There are essays on Liberalism in general, broad issues of foreign policy, 
historiographical subjects, and the eighteenth century, which has engaged 
him so much in recent years. Occasionally it is a memory of his that strikes 
“I remember him as unusually 
quiet, and no one could foretell his later distinction. He was not merely 
reserved but shy, homesick, and never really happy in a strange fand, 
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He was poor, possessing neither the means nor the desire to entertain”. 
He tells us that when G. M. Trevelyan became the first History Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this had been “a distinction vainly sought 
some years before by Maitland, our greatest degal historian”. He catches 
even Lord Morley at a moment when the man says that he respects genuine 
piety. The quiet rhythm of his prose conceals the trenchancy of some of 
his views, and some of his sentences ought to be taken out of their 
context so that one can stere at them for a moment. When he talks of 
Trevelyan’s “robust confidence that the world could be definitely improved 
by bold thinking and constructive statesmanship”, he is absolutely hitting _ 
the mark. He was no blind adorer of Asquith, and when he describes him 
as “the greatest parliamentarian of the twentieth century” this precise 
judgment is an arresting one. He presents his thought to us after the 
tensions have been resolved, so that his prose is perhaps too transparent. 
It is when one looks below the surface that one sees the tensions un- 
questionably there. f 


[Professor Herbert Butterfield has been Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
since 1955 and Regius Professor of Modern History at the University of 
Cambridge since 1963; Fellow of the British Academy, 1965.] 
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_ A BIOGRAPHY OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 


by Canon L. John Collins 


R. Lerone Bennett has written a fascinating book* about a 
M man. He całls it a biography of Martin Luther King; 

but i tels only the story of a young man whose life and work, 
though already proved of immense significance in the history not only of 
the U.S.A. but also of the world, yet have promise of even greater things 
to come. Aged only 37, Martin Luther King is still a young man at the 
height of his flowering; what, if he tives to a ripe old age, the world may 
reap of the fruits of his middle and latter years remains to be seen, but 
to judge from what Mr. Bennett has told us of his life to date it should 
be a rich harvest. 


Martin Luther King’s life and work can be understood say in the 


' light of his heritage, his upbringing, and the events that created the. 


ehvironment in which his development from childhood to manhood took 
place. A father of rocklike integrity and a mother of firm but gentle loving- 
kindness, a secure and happy family background, a delightful and under- 
standing wife, these together with an inherited Christian background and 
a tradition of racial persecution and suffering have all played their part 
in the making of the Martin Luther King we now know. But, as with 


. æl great men, perhaps the secret of his greatness lies mostly in the fact 
` that he was never content to be just moulded by events; on the contrary, 


he always played a positive rôle in moulding events to an end he has 
believed to be worthwhile. He does not resist the impact of events — that 
way lie fanaticism and madness — but he is alert and aware to the 
experiences that the course of events lay open to him, and is a man with 


', | ever open mind and heart. 


Mr. Bennett points to two incidents of his childhood that led Martin 
Lather King on to the road he has since followed. At the age of six his 
friendship with two white children was brought to a sudden end; the time 
had come for the white children to attend a segregated school, and their 
mother explained to the little boy Martin that he could no longer play 


,with them because he was a negro and they were white. And two years 


dater he went with his father to a shop to buy a pair of shoes; when 
father and son sat down in the front of the store they were told by the 
shop-asststant that the front was reserved for white people and that they 


‘ must move to the back before he could serve them. These were small 


incidents, symptomatic of social life wherever racial discrimination is 
legalised. But they were the sparks that set fire to the imagination and 
purpose of a sensitive and highly intelligent child, though it was not until 
some twenty years dater that the fire was fuHy kindled and Martin Luther 


* What manner of man, published by George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 288. 
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King, by then a promisingly successful scholar and Baptist minister, found 
himself the leader of the Negro struggle for civil rights. 


Three events seem to have brought matters to a head. On May 31st, 
1955, the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. ordered school desegregation and 
“in the wake of this event”, Mr. Bennett tells us, “White Citizens Councils 
sprang up over the South and the atmosphere tumed sultry, darkening 
with thunderheads of unrest. There then followed an atrocity that 
cauterised almost all Negros and prepared them for more radical 
` departures. On August 28th, Emmet Till, a fourteen-year-old Chicago boy 
who was vacationing with relations near Money, Mississippi, was kidnapped 
and lynched.” Then, on Thursday, December Ist, came the third event 
that determined Martin Luther King’s further attitudes and activities and: 
drove him to assume that leadership in the Negro cause which he never 
coveted but now possesses. On that day Rosa Parks, “a handsome Negro 
seamstress . . . a sweet-tempered and gentle woman”, who was a former 
secretary of the local branch of the NAACP, breaking with custom, refused 
to yield up her seat in a bus for a white person. Of this incident that led 
to the Montgomery bus boycott, Martin Luther King said later that Rosa’ 
Parks had been “tracked down by the Zeitgeist — the spirit of the times”; 
she herself gave a more prosaic reason for her action: “I don’t really 
know why I wouldn’t move. There was no plan at all. I was just tired 
from shopping. My feet hurt.” 


Concerning this third event Mr. Bennett comments: “With Montgomery, 
an epoch came to an end. To be sure, a new epoch did not begin 
immediately. There was an interregnum, a period of diffuse groping and 
stumbling. No one knew then, not even King, which road to take, but it 
was Clear to many that one road, the road of submission and accommoda- 
tion, had been closed, perhaps forever... . In the hour of its beginning, 
the Negro rebellion was the result of an intersection of pain — the pain of 
feet and the deeper, unstated, pain of the heart. ... There had been pain 
before, but no Southwide explosion. There had been bus boycotts before, 
but no Southwide movement. What made Rosa Parks’ pain significant and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott compelling was the ambience of the age. 
Negros were ready for a new shuffle of the cards. Basic to an under- 
standing of Montgomery, and of King, is an understanding of this fact: 
Negros had already changed. They only needed an act to give them 
power over their fears, an instrument to hold in their hands, and a man to 
point the way. Montgomery furnished all three, giving Negros not only 
an act but also a remarkable fisher of men and a new ideology, non- 
violence. Man and method were products and not causes of the event. 
King did not seek leadership in Montgomery; leadership sought him. 
He did not choose non-violence; non-violence chose him. We can see, with 
the benefit of hindsight, that it was King, really, that the Zeitgeist was 
seeking. “Tracked down” and “chosen” by the times, King transcended 
the occasion, changing the times and transforming a diffuse uprising into 
a mags movement with passion and purpose... .” 
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Martin Luther King is a man of faith, a convinced Christian. He has 
the energy, the insights and the sing-emindedness of the prophet; but he is 
also a man of action, a “man of the world”, a man who sees and under- 
stands the significance of political realities. In modern jargon he is an 
existentialist prophet. And "t is this balanced acceptance of a faith that is 
revolutionary fire with a judgment that recognises the importance of 
. political expediencies that is both his strength and his weakness; his 
strength because he gears his leadership to actual situations, and his 
weakness because it places him at a disadvantage with those whose 
fanaticism gives no heed to the corsequences of this or that activity, to. 
the Malcolm X’s on the one hand and to the idealistic absolutists on the 
other. 


As I read through Mr. Bennett’s book I am reminded of the tensions 
. that have bedevilled the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament in Great 
Britain. In the sphere of generalities the priest and the prophet, the 
practical men of affairs and the idealist, the man who is concerned to 
adjust his aims to the expediencies of the moment and the absolutist can 
get along together well enough — and this applies whether we think af 
the one or the many. But when we try to particularise a general’ 
proposition, then the tensions becom» acute and often unbearable. 

Martin Luther King is a man who is determined to particularise his 
faith in terms of the actual social and political situation in which he finds 
himself. He recognises that in order to reach his goal he needs to bring 
about changes in the political and social structures of the U.S.A., he needs, 
in other words, a realistic political power behind the Negro struggle. In 
his development of neo-Ghandian methods of non-violent struggle he has 
endeavoured to find a working compromise between the absolutist prophet 
and the realistic politician both of whom find themselves incarnate in 
himself. Only history will decide to what degree he has succeeded; but 
history will certainly tell, whether through his success or his failure, the 
preatness of a dedicated man of God. ‘ 


[Canon John Collins, sometime Dean of Oriel College, Oxford, has been 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s Cathedral since 1948 and is Chairman of 
Christian Action.] 
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The Social Novel at the End of an Era. Warren French. S. Dlinois Univ. Press. 
32s, 2d. 


Realism and Naturalism in Nineteenth-century American Literature. Donald Pizer. 
S. Ilinois Univ. Press. 32s. 2d. . 


Attitudes to Criticism. Andor Gomme. S. Illinois Univ. Press. 32s. 2d. 


Simone Weil: a Sketch for a Portrait, Richard Rees. S. Ilinois Univ. Press, 32s, 2d. l 
(U.K. Agent, W. S. Hall, London.) 


The forty titles in tho American ‘Crosscurrents/Modern Critiques series, under 
the general editorship of Professor Harry T. Moore, amount to one of tbe bravest 
publishing adventures of our time. Their range is predominantly modern, surveying 
poets, novelists and other contributors to 20th-century literature with critical 
integrity. Of the four new volumes two are concerned particularly with trends in 
American fiction—which, however, is read on both sides of the Atlantic. In The 
Social Novel at the End of an Era, Dr. Warren French interprets the ‘social novel’ 
as a work related to a historic event and illuminating its cause or causes. He dis- 
cusses three books by future Nobel Prize winners, William Faulkner’s ‘The Hamlet’, 
John Steinbeck’s ‘The Grapes of Wrath’ and Ernest Hemingway's ‘For Whom the 
Bell Tolls’. Faulkner’s novel arises from the tensions and tragedies of racialism in 
the deep South—the “‘Mississippi state of mind” for which no cure has yet been 
found. “Steinbeck’s grandest achievement”, as Dr. French calls his famous novel ' 
—though Dr. Moore dismisses ‘The Grapes of Wrath’ as “full of sentimentality 
and quackery’ —derived of course from the agricultural depression in the "twenties 
and ‘thirties and all the warnings that had been ignored. And Hemingway’s power- 
fol story of the Spanish Civil War sprang from the appalling years of appeasement, 
and fascist aggression. Other American novelists and their ‘social novels’ are dis- 
cussed in this excellent book. 

I found Dr. Donald Pizer’s Realism and Naturalism in Nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can Literature a valuable commentary on such novels as William Dean Howells’s 
‘The Rise of Silas Lapham’, Mark Twain's ‘Huckleberry Finn’, Henry James’s 
‘What Maisie Knew’, Dreiser's ‘Sister Carrie’ and Frank Norris’s ‘The Octopus’ 
among others. Merely to mention these is to state the debt owed by contemporary 
American novelists to the ‘nineties. Between them these giants explored the world 
of business relationships, the world of social belief and custom and (in James's 
novel) the individual’s relation to the world of extramarital sexual intrigue. 

In Attitudes to Criticism, by Mr. Andor Gomme of Keele University, we are 
invited to a critical dissection of four critics—John Crowe Ransom, “an extreme 
objectivist” who is more concerned with the autonomy of the artist (the poet) than 
with the effect of his work on the reader; Kenneth Burke, a Marxian who gives 
primacy to social and political determinants in the judgment of literature; Yvor 
Winters, who seeks to apply a rationalist test of absolute truths and values to litera- 
ture; and Dr. F. R. Leavis, whose requirement of literature is that it should estab- 
lish a human link with readers. In Mr. Gornme’s profound study of the aims and 
attitudes of criticism many sidelights are thrown on the work of such creative 
writers as Hopkins, Eliot, Flaubert, James, Lawrence, Pound and Yeats. 

Finally, Sir Richard Rees, in Simone Weil, a Sketch for a Portrait, deserves 
gratitude for his condensed but extremely perceptive account of one he judges to 
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be a saint. This remarkable woman, a French Jewess, was born in'1909 and died in 
1943; but within that short span she was a teacher, a factory worker, a field hand, 
a traveller, and a frontline volunteer in the Spanish Civil War. She was religious in 
the non-doctrinal sense, a mystic who believed that (to quote Sir Richard Rees) 
“the destiny of Promethens and of Christ is the model of the highest human destiny: 
to continue to love although totally forsaken and nailed to a rock or a cross.” How 
rigorously she held by this belief her death in August 1943 bore witness. She died 
_ in a Kentish sanatorium, and at the inquest she was pronounced to have committed 
suicide by starvation; the report of the senior medical officer stating, that “‘she tried ` 
to persuade Professor Weil to take some food and she said she would try. She did 
not eat, however, and gave as a reason the thought of her people in France starving.” 
This moving and penetrating study of a rare human spirit and her writings will 
= many readers to her book, ‘The Need for Roots’. 
WILLIAM KEAN SBYMOUR 


RODIN REASSESSED 
Triumphant satyr. The world of Anguste Rodin. Denys Sutton. Country Life. 63s. 

Rodin was confidently hailed by his contemporaries as a great master. Unlike 
the Impressionists he did not lack for adulation during his own lifetime. Honours 
and success were poured on him. He was easily the best known sculptor of the second 
half of the 19th century. He had more commissions, public and private, than he 
could deal with. He made a great deal of money, When Whistler died in 1903, Rodin 
was an automatic choice to succeed him as President of International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers. In 1907 Oxford gave him an honorary doctorate. 
- Even before his death in 1917 he had made over substantial sections of his work to 
public collections, sixteen major bronzes to the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London in 1914 and the contents of his studios and collections to the French State 
two years later. The Musées Rodins at Paris and Meudon, the Rodin Museum at 
Philadelphia and the many works in other gaies became the embodiment k a 
living legend. 

Tis EEEE E EADAE E VE E E E E S PS 
- a realistic appraisal of his work and his stock slumped badly in the period between 
` the wars. No-one could be better suited for the task of reassessment now than Mr. 
Denys Sutton. A distinguished editor of Apollo and the author of a recent book on 
` Whistler, he brings to the subject an intuitive sympathy and an extensive know- 
ledge of the period. Aided by Mr. Sutton, what can we make of Rodin? First he 
was almost certainly not one of the small company of universal geniuses such as his 
contemporary Renoir. Rodin’s work is too contrived, too self-conscious to reach 
these heights, He was, however, a great, highly individual and often moving artist. 
` Technically his work was formidably proficient. The design of the Gates of Hell 
can be compared not only, as Rodin intended it to be, with Ghiberti but with Michel- 
angelo himself. He was eclectic in his knowledge of his art and drew from a wide 
selection of influences, Greek, Medieval and Renaissance sculpture, Indian and 
Japanese art, the Baroque, the eighteenth century French masters and even art 
nouveau. Rodin in his turn was to influence Epstein and there is a striking similarity 
between his The Defence or the Call to arms, in the Philadelphia Museum, and the 
latter’s tremendous figure of St. Michael on the front of Coventry Cathedral. 

To the present generation, familiar with the static and austere visions associated 
with Maillot, Giacometti and Moore, there is something limiting and almost alien 
in the passionate intensity and lack of discipline of much of Rodin’s work. It some- 
tumes seems as if there were several artists inside him struggling to get out. At his 
simplest, such as the first of his portraits of Rose Beuret, called Mignon, he can be 
enormously appealing. Some of his bronze heads of contemporaries such as Mahler 
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and Clemenceau are powerful and psychologically penetrating. Too often, however, 
this side of the artist becomes subject to the public figure, striving for monumental 
effect. How much more touching, for instance, is the original maguette for the 
Burghers of Calais than any of his finished versions of this group. Over and over 
again in his later works, Rodin drives the dramatic contrast of an only partially 
worked piece of marble to the ultimate, sometimes with bizarre but remarkable 
results such as the 1910 head of Puvis de Chavannes, sometimes with effects which 
seem merely florid or rhetorical. Indeed, only Rodin, of any deservedly major 
artist, could have been capable of such a pointless and pretentious project as the 
fortunately ill-starred Monument to Labour, an enterprise of which Mr. Sutton 
gives an affectionate but entertaining account. 

Shaw, who sat for him in 1906 and regarded him highly as an artist, said that 
Rodin “had no sense of humour”. Despite all his present biographer’s objectivity 
it is difficult to find the sciilptor a particularly agreeable personality. He was self- 
obsessed to a degree remarkable even for a successful artist. “I don’t care a drat for 
Monet, I don’t give a damn for anybody, I am only interested in myself”, he is 
reported as having said to Edmond de Goncourt at the time of his joint exhibition 
with the painter in 1889. Perhaps it was the lack of this quality of a broad humanity 
that marked the ultimate distinction in achievernent between Renoir and himself. 

ERNLE MONEY 


A SURVEY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
An Anatomy of Social Welfare Services: a survey of social welfare staff and their 
clients in the County of Buckinghamshire. Margot Jefferys. Michael Joseph. 
60s. 356 pp. 

Great Britain has for some time enjoyed extensive social welfare services, but 
while all political parties are committed to upholding the concept underlying these 
services, there has been mounting evidence of criticism and of the very real need 
for thorough reappraisal and reform. 

Social welfare provisions ars probably more extensive—and more complex— 
than is generally realised, if one considers the work of Health Visitors, District 
Nursing and Midwifery services, hospital social services, education, child care, 
housing and law enforcement services, central government services and the services 
of non-statutory organisations. Most of these do enormously valuable work and 
receive scant praise, Mra. Jefferys describes the work of each of these services, the 
handicaps under which they operate and the people they attempt to help. These 
findings, in turn, offer a basis for considering how to improve the services to the 
public and to increase the satisfactions which those who serve derive from their 
work. 

Unfortunately the main features of the ‘welfare state’ which lend themselves to 
major criticiams—-medical services, insurance and pensions, and education—are 
not included in the survey. These are the services which represent a massive, and 
growing, burden on the economy. Since they are available to all, irrespective of 
need, they cannot provide adequately for those in greatest need, while imposing 
excessively on the available resources. An increasing number of people would 
happily opt out and make their own provisions. Why doesn’t the state encourage 
them to do so? 

The first problem is to attempt to identify needs, and in the wider context of 
social welfare services, Mrs. Jefferys’ survey, conducted in 1960 and 1961, makes a 
valuable start. She chose Buckinghamshire, a representative English county with 
a population of just under 500,000, as a microcosm of the problem as a whole. She 
examines it chiefly from the standpoint of social welfare staff, their training, recruit- 
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ment and allocation, the problems they are expected to deal with, and the extent 
to which the Present services reveal serious shortcomings. 

Her book is of very real value in highlighting both the strength and complexity 
of social welfare in Britain and the structural weaknesses, including the serious 
problem of new recruitment. In Buckinghamshire, statutory and voluntary organ- 
isations provide social welfare service and together employ some 400 people. The 
largest employer is the county council, with social welfare staff in its health, welfare, 


_ education and children’s departments, and in the Police and Probation services, In 


addition, borough, urban and district councils are concerned with welfare, pri- 
marily through their responsibility for housing. Three government departments, 
the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Pensions and the National Assistance 
Board, as well as the regional hospital board, also have social welfare responsibili- 
ties; and there are numerous voluntacy societies working closely with statutory 
organisations, Mrs. Jeffreys’ aim is to provide a picture of the work of the staff of 
these services in an English county and of those served by them. She does this 
admirably. What is needed now is a much wider investigation leading to a reapprai- 


‘ sal and urgent reform. 


WILFRED ALTMAN 


THE SECRET SERVICE IN FRANCE 
SO E in France. M. R. D. Foot. ELM. Stationery Office, 45s. 


. Spines broken, their paper backs dog-vared, the edges of their pages now shading 
off to foxy brown, they stand, forlornly reproachful as untended graves, the un- 
remembered memorabilia of twenty-one peacetime years ago, gathering dust on 
what suburban bookshelves, or lis, fallen from the grace of commerce, in the book- 
sellers’ sixpenny boxes. Their titles, inscribed like epitaphs—Carve Her Name With 
Pride, Moondrop to Gascony, Odette, The White Rabbit, Born For Sacrifice—en- 
shrine a whole almost-contemporary folklore of Roman courage and Greek tragedy. 
Gun-fire-side tales set against a blitz-lit back-drop. The mythology of the Blackout 
Age. What little of immortality was won by what immensity of mortal agony, 
shedding of blood, endurance of torture, adherence to ideals and contempt’ for 
death, is commemorated by this handful of flaking paper cenotaphs—or whited 


sepulchres ? 

Violette Szabo, the Brixton shop-girl, defying the Gestapo, dead at twenty-four. 
Was the ghastly story of her sufferings “completely fictitious” ? 

Noor Inayat Khan, the Indian princess, born in the Kremlin, shot at Dachau, 
aged thirty. Was she an unstable and temperamental personality who was never 
really suited to the task she was called upon to perform? 

Odette Sansom, only surviving woman George Cross holder who served with 
S.O.E., was she hallucinated or heroic? Can we really imagine that the toe-nails 
that were torn from her were torn from feet of clay? 

Such questions are, either explicitly cr implicitly, posed, but never really satis- 


-factorily resolved, in what must be one af the most extraordinary ‘official’ histories 


ever published. 

“It was in 1958 that Britain’s Harold Macmillan authorised the. compilation of 
a history of the activities of Britain’s Special Operation Executive, the secret civilian 
army recruited to harry the enemy in German-occupied France. The task was 
entrusted to 46-year-old Oxford professional historian, M. R. D. Foot. The secret 
files were opened, Cabinet papers and proceedings, chiefs of staffs’ papers, forces’ 
war diaries and operational record books were made available. And with their aid 
Mr. Foot has constructed a fascinating acd controversial, if not entirely satisfactory, 
550-page book. 
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The difficulties P PEES by S.O.E. are not glossed over—the fact of the open 
hostility expressed by the more conventional arms of Britain’s fighting services: 
the fact that the entente with de Gaulle was anything but cordiale: the fact that 
blunders—-human and official—were, inevitably, made: that scandal, cowardice -` 
and treachery are, also inevitably, occasional ingredients. So far as one is in a 
position to judge, Mr. Foot’s account of the operational side of S.O.E.’s work 
seems excellently contrived. A splendid, painstakmg summation of the organisa- 
tion, strategy, methods and training of Colonel Maurice Buckmaster’s amateur 
agents—his Baker Street Irregulars. 

The great, singular, difference between this and an orthodox regimental history 
is that by the nature of the material the author is impelled from time to time to 
narrow the narrative to individual personalities. And it is in this very department, 
where the personal touch of interviews with specific surviving agents would have 
been supremely useful, that insensate restrictions seem to have been imposed on 
Mr. Foot. As a result, the book presents a curiously hybrid aspect. One has the 
feeling that too much has remained cloaked to justify Mr. Foot’s breezy wielding 
of the dagger he uses to carve the pride from hitherto honoured names. 

Yet for all Mr. Foot’s mythological block-busting, for all his pruning of allegedly 
overblown reputations, the tough scarlet tendril of enormous courage and sacrifice 
remains uncut by his historian’s secateurs, knotting together, now and for ever, the 
names of men and women like Violette Szabo, Yeo-Thomas, Odette Sansom, Peter 
Churchill, Noor Inayat Khan, Starr, Cammaerts and Christine Granville. They and 
their like shortened the war by six months. They had the “courage of fear” and 
surely gave an added dimension to Donne’s apostrophe, “Death be not proud...” 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A PORTRAIT OF DR. GOEBBELS 
Goebbels and National Socialist Propaganda 1925-1945. Ernest K. Bramated. Cresset 
Press. 50s. : 
Dr. Bramsted is well qualified to write a book which combines a study of National 
Socialist propaganda with a portrait of Goebbels. A native of Germany, he emi- 
grated to Britain and helped to edit the German Foreign Ministry documents after 
a war-time job with the B.B.C. and the British Foreign Office. The book is scrupu- 
lously fair and the author manages to avoid showing any bitterness to those who 
at one time deprived him of his employment and of his country and threatened his 
life. Goebbels certainly merits all the attention which historians of National Social- 
ism can bestow upon him. He was one of the small group of leaders quite indis- 
pensable to the party both before and after the assumption of power. Dr. Bramsted 
brings out well the personal courage shown by the Minister of Propaganda and the 
popularity he enjoyed nearly till the end. These assets of personality allowed Goeb- 
bels not only to build up his system of propaganda, but also to be its most important 
mouthpiece, The power wielded by Goebbels was very considerable as he controlled 
the body which had to license writers as well as the information media themselves. 
Some curious episodes in Goebbels’ handling of the press are examined, parti. 
cularly his treatment of the Frankfurter Zeitung. This old-established and piel sorta) 
newspaper was allowed to continue publication until 1943, though only as a shadow 
of its former self. Due weight is given to Goebbels’ important part in foiling the 
plot of 20th July 1944 in his old base of Berlin where he had done so much to 
strengthen the influence of the party before 1933. Goebbels was very clever at mak- 
ing people forget the crimes of the Nazis and one only hopes that the non-specialist 
reader will bear in mind the evil ends and often the evil means of this clever, if 
misguided and warped man. 
FRANK Eyck 
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- THE FIRST ATOM BOMB 
Day of Trinity, Lansing Lamoat. Hutchinson. 40s. 

First “pop” music, then “pop” art and now “pop” nuclear physics, Lansing 
Lamont is a 35-year-old journalist on Time and his account of the events leading 
up to the testing of the first atomic bomb is presented in the breathless, excitable 

-style so beloved by the American news magazine, The author concentrates to a 
large extent on the personalities involved in the code-named Manhattan Project, 

` extracting the maximum “human interest” from the 27 tense months at Los Alamos 
when some of the most distinguisted names in science toiled to give us 
Armageddon. 

“" Here, the author applies his “Say, get a load of this!” treatment to Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, the head of the project: 

“By his second year in school young Oppenheimer was regarded as a rather 
peculiar egg who preferred relaxing over Plato, Homer and Sophocles to playing 
mumblety-peg with his classmates. He also liked calculus and writing French 

~ sonnets. He preferred Baudelaire to baseball, Gibbon to girls.” 


~ Just as someone once remarked tha: Time was a newsmagazine for those who 
were not interested in news, so this is in many ways a book for those who are not ’ 
interested in the atom bomb. The author is at his best in describing the bizarre way 
of life at the Los Alamos experimenta’ station during the top-secret preparations 
-for the explosion of the bomb. ‘The scientists and their families lived in a world 
fenced off by barbed wire and guarded from the outside by pistol-packing Military 
Policemen. Their houses and laboratories were painted a dull uniform green. 
Everything they slept on or ate from tore the ugly stencil of ‘Government Issue’. 
Most depreasing of all were the security regulations. There, babies were born with 
no official homes, the only address on their birth certificates: ‘P.O. Box 1663, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico’. Children were registered at school with no last names. Weddings 
occurred in a vacuum; the society pages in local papers carried not a line. Autos 
and crashed in a vacuum; the accidents simply weren’t recorded. If a man 
went ‘psycho’, it was safer to build him a special wing on the tiny hospital than to 
release him to the outside world. And men died in a vacuum; coroners were dis- 
couraged from filing detailed reports of the circumstances.” 
, Despite these irksome restrictions, lifs at Los Alamos was one of exhilarated zeal 
as the scientists laboured to unlock the >andora’s Box of nuclear fission. For many, 
however, the remorse was all the greater when they realised the terrible forces they 
had released. It is left to Oppznheime:, rather than the author, to have the last, 
- guilty word: “In some crude sense, which no vulgarity, no humour, no overstate- 
ment can quite extinguish, the physicis:s have known sin; and this is a knowledge 
which they cannot lose.” 


PERROTT PHILLIPS 


CICERO'S LETTERS ' 


Letters of Cicero. A Selection in Translation. L. P. Wilkinson. Hutchinson. 30s. 

(cloth), 12s. 6d. (paperback). l 

The appearance of a new edition of this excellent volume affords a happy opport- 
unity to bring it to the notice of those who missed earlier editions. The selection has 
been judiciously made to illustrate both the last days of the Roman Republic and 
the many-sided character of Cicero. 

Everyone may enjoy this book. To the completely uninitiated it will open a_ 
window on one of the most stirring periods in all history. The Classical Scholar will 

, find pleasure in wandering again over well-known paths and meeting old friends 
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through the medium of this most readable translation. Finally, those many to 
whom Caesar, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius and others have hitherto been mere charac- 
ters in a history text book, will experience the thrill of seeing them suddenly spring 


to life as real peoples in a real and enormously exciting world. Kerra LAURIE 
NOTICES 
Writers and Critics (Oliver and Boyd. Miss Freund also captures the atmo- 


Paperback, 7s. 6d.) In this series of bnef 
critical literary biographies, ea new 
volume appears on P. G. Wodehouse, 
by Mr. R. B. D. French, It comes 
appropriately at a time of renewed 
interest and enjoyment in the Jeeves 
novels, The author attempts no final 
assessment of Wodehouse, except that 
his work belongs to “the realm of 
English Comedy. It is governed quite 
as firmly as that of Fielding or Jane 
Austen by a philosophy of life down- 
right, practical and even earthy”. The 
other new addition to the Series is 
O'Casey, by Professor Saros Cowagjee, 
who specialises in Irish drama at the 
University of Saskatchewan. It con- 
tains in particular a vigorous appraisal 
of Sean O’Casey’s major plays. The 
author concludes “I find I have been 
on O'Casey and have dismissed 
at least one of his plays as unworthy of 
serious consideration. My plea must 
be that I have been judging O’Casey 
by the highest norm, and this norm has 
been supplied by O’Casey himself in 
plays such as The Plough and the Stars 
and Within the Gates.” 
James Joyce in Paris: His Final Years 
(Cassell 50s.) This is a fine pictorial 
tribute to James Joyce during his Jast 
years in Paris, by Miss Gisele Freund, 
who has a long and distinguished 
record as a photographer of famous 
people, and i ly in the literary 
world. In the Spring of 1938, she visited 
Joyce with a view to photographic 
publicity for his book, Finnigans Awake. 
In the result she took during that year 
many photographs of Joyce in his Paris 
home and literary surroundings. It is 
a poignant and revealing collection 
reproduced in this book, which will 
greatly appeal to the admirers of Joyce, 


. 


sphere of the Paris in which Joyce lived 
with some excellent pre-war views of 
the city. In addition, she has included 
a number of photographic studies of 
literary contemporaries linked directly 
or indirectly with Joyce and his work. 
A commentary has been written by 
Miss V. B. Carleton who gives under- 
standing and added vitality to the 
pictures. There is a brief Preface by 
Simone de Beauvoir. 

Outline of Commmism (Ampersand 
Ltd. 12s. 6d.). This new addition to tbe 


series of paperback Ampersand Books ` 


is an abridged and revised edition of 
Handbook on Communism, first pub- 
lished in America in 1962, It is edited 
by Professor Gerhart Niemeyer who 
also contributes one of the five chapters. 
The book is mainly concerned with 
the interaction of Communist doctrine 
and the pragmatic forces governing the 
actual policies of Communist states, 
in particular Soviet Russia and China. 
It is a long way im practice from the 
pure Marxist theory, although Pro- 
fessor Niemeyer points out in bis dis-- 
cussion of Communist doctrine, ‘“Noth- 
ing has been changed in the substance 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
if by substance is meant a monopoly 
of state power by the Communist 
Party, using legal and extra-legal 
methods of enforcement. Joseph M. 
Bochenski has a highly critical piece 
condemning on the basic falseness of 
Communism. Three contributions are 
concerned with practical Communist 
techniques and strategy by John S. 
Reshetar, Jr., Stefan T. Possony and 
W. W. Kulki, agricultural policy parti- 
cularly in Russia and China by Karl 
A. Wittfogel and the Soviet economy 
by Ralph James, 
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